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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

BT  OOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Peel — he  belongs  now  to  the  past,  and 
the  baronetcy  may  be  laid  aside — had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bred  a  Tory,  and 
deeply  committed  to  Toryism  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  end  of  Toryism  w.as  near. 
This,  with  the  fell  exigencies  of  party, 
darkened  a  career  which,  though  in  a 
certain  sense  eminently  succe-ssful,  is 
spoken  of  on  the  whole  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  He  was  more  for¬ 
tunate,  however,  than  William  Pitt :  Pitt 
setting  out  as  a  popular  Minister,  ended 
by  being  a  slave  of  oligarchic  reaction  ; 
Peel  setting  out  as  the  servant  of  oligar¬ 
chic  reaction,  ended  by  being  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  nation.  In  the  early  charac¬ 
ter  of  each  man  we  see  as  usual  the  germ 
of  the  latter.  Pitt,  a  parliamentary  and 
economical  reformer,  did  not  hesitate  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made  Minister  by  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Peel,  as  a  youthful  Irish 
Secretary,  carrying  on  the  work  of  Tory 
coercion  in  Ireland  was  already  an  Irish 
reformer. 

N*w  SuBiEa — You  IX.,  No.  2. 


Peel  sprang,  .and  derived  the  leading 
features  of  his  character,  from  the  very 
core  of  English  industry.  His  ancestors 
were  yeomen  in  the  north  of  England. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  leaders 
in  the  great  march  of  industry  which 
marked  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  made  Lancashire  what 
it  is.  They  were  not  inventors,  like 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  or  Watt,  but 
they  were  clear-sighted  and  open-minded 
appreciators  of  inventions,  which  they 
applied  with  energy  and  success.  They 
were,  in  short,  as  manufacturers,  what 
their  descendant  was  as  a  statesman. 
Solid  work,  integrity,  fortitude,  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance,  the  best  qualities 
of  the  industrial  character  grafted  on 
that  of  the  yeoman — the  qualities  by 
which  English  trade,  in  that  day  at  ISast, 
was  distinguished,  and  of  which  it  had 
reason  to  1^  proud — ^marked  the  indus¬ 
trial  career  of  the  Peels.  The  vicissitudes 
of  trade  they  encountered  with  brave 
hearts.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  has  told  us 
how,  at  the  time  of  a  great  Bnancial 
crisis,  when  sinister  rumors  touching. 
Mr.  Peel’s  solvency  were  abroad,  Mrs. 
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Peel  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  went 
to  church  to  brave  out  calumny.  Con¬ 
flicts  with  machine-breaking  artisans, 
which  the  Peels,  like  the  other  introdu¬ 
cers  of  machinery,  had  to  encounter,  may 
have  given  a  Toiy  bias  to  the  temper  of 
the  house.  Immense  wealtli  in  the  end 
flowed  in ;  as  usual,  a  great  part  of  it 
was  invested  in  land ;  and,  as  usual,  the 
object  now  was  to  found  a  family.  The 
baronetcy  came  from  Pitt,  the  disciple 
of  Adam  Smith,  who,  by  studying  the 
commercial  interests  and  financial  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  aristocratic  and  classical 
statesmen  of  the  day  commonly  disdain¬ 
ed,  had  bound  commerce  to  his  fortunes. 
One  of  the  most  devoted  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  Pittites  was  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  embraced  with  fervor  the 
whole  creed  of  his  leader,  its  fallacies 
included.  He  voted  for,  the  Resolution, 
that  a  depreciated  paper  note  was  as 
good  as  a  pound  sterling ;  and  he  suffer¬ 
ed  great  anguish  when  he  found  himself 
the  lather  of  a  bullionist  and  a  resuraer 
of  cash  payments. 

The  old  man  conceived  very  ambitious 
hopes  for  his  promising  son,  and  did,  it 
seems,  some  mischief  by  not  keeping 
them  to  himself.  The  young  Peel  was 
to  be  a  second  Pitt,  and  he  was  led  in 
his  boyhood  to  the  altar  and  devoted  to 
the  gods  of  Castlereagh  and  Eldon.  Thus 
he  was  a  bondsman  to  Toryism  before  he' 
had  begun  to  think.  As  a  set-oflf  he  was 
reared  in  a  home  where  the  middle  class 
virtues  reigned,  where  the  moral  law 
was  observed,  where  labor  was  honored, 
where  frugality  was  regarded  in  the 
midst  of  wealth.  It  wms  also  a  religious 
home,  and  Peel  to  the  end  of  his  life  was 
a  religious  man  with  a  sincere  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God. 

He  was  sent  to  the  most  aristocratic 
school  of  the  day,  and  to  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  college  of  the  most  aristocratic 
university.  Both  at  school  and  at  col¬ 
lege  he  worked  hard.  His  examination 
in  the  Oxford  schools  was  an  ovation, 
and  gained  him  what  were  then  unpre¬ 
cedented  honors.  According  to  Oxford 
tradition,  he  had  already  contracted  the 
heaviness  and  pompousness  of  diction, 
which  official  life  confirmed,  and  which 
were  fatal,  not  to  business  speaking,  but 
to  eloquence.  He  is  said,  in  translating 
the  passage  of  Lucretius,  Suave  mari 
tnagno^  to  have  rendered  suave,  “  It  is 


a  source  of  gratification.”  Harrow  and 
Oxford  taught  him  only  classics  and  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  but  his  speeches  show  that 
he  read  a  good  deal  of  history,  and  he 
acquired  law  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
a  legislator.  In  after-life  he  loved  sci¬ 
entific  men,  and  took  interest  in,  and  was 
capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment 
on  scientific  questions.  The  philosophy 
of  history  was  still  unborn,  and  there¬ 
fore  history  was  to  him,  not  a  chart  and 
compass,  but  at  most  a  record  of  expe¬ 
rience.  His  theology  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  simply  the  Church  of  England 
Protestantism,  though  he  grew,  later  in 
life,  more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent. 
His  ecclesiastical  appointments,  when  he- 
was  a  Minister,  were  mainly  “High  and 
Dry.”  He  abhorred  the  Neo-Catholic 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman, 
and  by  it  he  was  in  turn  abhorred.  In 
hi>n  Anglo-Saxon  antipathy  to  priestly 
domination  was  the  root  of  the  aversion. 

Entering  Parliament  under  the  evil 
star  of  a  great  school-boy  reputation,  lie 
nevertheless  succeeded,  not  in  a  brilliant, 
but  in  a  solid  w.ay.  The  doom  of  his 
mental  independence  was  soon  scaled 
by  promotion  to  office  under  Percival. 
Shortly  afterwards,  under  the  Liverjiool 
government,  he  was  sent,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  as  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Ireland.  It  was  a  proof  that  his 
business  qualities  and  his  strength  of 
character  w'ere  respected,  but  a  more 
calamitous  distinction  could  not  have 
been  conferred  upon  a  young  man.  For 
six  years,  the  most  critical  years  of  all  for 
the  formation  of  character  and  opinion, 
he  was  engaged  in  upholding  Ascendan¬ 
cy  and  doing  the  evil  work  of  coercion. 
The  embers  of  1708  were  still  glowing, 
the  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  raging,  and  large  districts  of  the 
island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  conspiracy, 
and  outrage,  w’hich  assumed  almost  the 
dimensions  of  an  agrarian  civil  war. 
Peel’s  associates  were  the  satellites  of 
Ascendancy,  some  of  them  red  with  the 
blood  of  ’98,  men  whose  cruelty  towards 
the  subject  race  was  equalled  only  by 
their  corruption.  Corruption  and  force 
were,  in  fact,  the  onl^  springs  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  should  not  be  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  use  of  both.  It  is  credita¬ 
ble  to  him  that  he  did  not  contract  a  love 
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of  either ;  that  bis  employment  of  force 
was  measui^d,  and,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances  would  permit,  humane,  and  that 
he  never,  we  believe,  was  suspected  of 
perpetrating  a  job  on  his  own  account, 
reel  was  young,  his  blood  was  hot ;  he 
was  goaded  by  the  foul  and  slanderous 
vituperation  of  O’Connell,  who,  if  he  did 
muen  by  his  energy  to  advance  Catholic 
Emancipation,  did  much  by  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  his  tongue  to  retard  it.  Yet  Peel 
scarcely  ev.er  lost  his  temper;  he  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  uttered  a  harsh  word  against 
the  Irish  people  or  their  religion ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  nation 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  respect  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  With  re¬ 
pression  he  tried  to  combine  measures 
of  improvement.  He  gave  the  country 
a  good  police ;  he  attempted  to  give  it 
united  education.  To  introduce  united 
education  was  impossible  while  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  religions  and  the  two 
races  to  each  other  were  such  as  they 
then  were;  almost  as  impossible  as  it 
would  have  been  to  introduce  united 
education  for  whites  and  blacks  into  the 
slave  States  of  America,  Peel  afterwards 
renewed  the  attempt  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  perfect  political 
and  religious  equality  is  the  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  success.  Such  a  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  redeems  him  from  the  imputation 
implied  in  the  nickname  of  “Orange 
Peel.”  He  in  fact  seemed  lukewarm  to 
the  bigots  and  terrorists  of  Ascendency. 
And  this,  let  us  repeat, was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,  it  is  well  known,  O’Connell 
stung  Peel,  to  what  in  the  present  day 
would  be  a  ruinous  absurdity,  though  in 
the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning  it 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland 
almost  an  inevitable  tribute  to  a  Carib 
code  of  honor.  Had  the  two  men  inter¬ 
changed  shots  they  might  possibly  have 
been  reconciled.  As  it  was,  the  feud 
endured  as  long  as  their  lives.  Once  an 
equivocal  overture  for  a  reconciliation 
was  made  on  one  side,  but  it  was  repel¬ 
led  upon  the  other. 

Orange  orgies  were,  of  course,  intoler¬ 
able  to  a  man  of  Peel’s  culture  and  of 
his  moderation.  Hence  he  stood  rather 
aloof  from  Castle  and  Dublin  society; 
and  this  isolation,  together  with  his  early 
subjection  to  the  formalities  and  re¬ 
straints  of  office,  produced,  or  perhaps 
confirmed  in  him  a  want  of  social 


tact  and  address,  which  stood  in  his  way 
when  he  had  to  lead  an  aristocratic 
party.  Not  that  any  man  was  more 
fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  or 
gayer  or  more  genial  in  his  hour  of  ease ; 
but  his  general  manner  was  stiff  and 
cold,  even  towards  those  whom  he  most 
desired  to  attract  and  please.  He  was 
shy,  and  one  who  knew  him  well  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  though  he  was 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  almost  shrink  from 
the  eye  of  one  of  its  messengers.  This, 
no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  same  ner¬ 
vous  temperament  which  rendered  him, 
like  many  men  of  fine  intellect,  very 
sensitive  to  pain  ;  but  a  more  social  life 
during  his  early  manhood  might  have 
cured  the  defect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peel 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  merchants  and 
men  of  business,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  Secretaryship. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that 
the  weak  side  of  Peel’s  character  as  a 
statesman,  is  that  on  which  critics  almost 
exclusively  dwell,  his  relations  with  a 
party  and  his  share  in  organic  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  the  strong  side  is  that  which  is 
passed  over  in  comparative  silence,  his 
ordinary  and  practical  administration. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  he 
wa*s  without  question  the  first  public 
servant  of  England;  not  the  first  in 
position  only,  but  in  knowledge  of  the 
public  business,  and ,  in  capacity  for 
transacting  it  throughout  all  its  depart¬ 
ments  ;  the  man  to  whom  all  good  public 
servants  looked  up  as  their  model  and 
their  worthy  chief.  He  must  be  credited 
with  all  the  industry,  the  self-control,  the 
patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part 
required.  His  integrity  was  as  great  as 
his  other  qualities ;  no  jobbery,  no  conni¬ 
vance  at  abuses  stains  his  name.  Setting 
party  questions  aside,  he  was  the  man 
who  would  have  been  chosen  as  the 
chief  ruler  of  England  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  English  people, 
and  a  heavy  price  was  paid  for  party 
when  he  was  excluded  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  during  ten  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  and  banished  from  power  at 
the  moment  when  the  national  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  was  at  its  height. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  from 
Peel’s  temperament  and  the  influence 
of  his  early  connections,  that  hatred  of 
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administrative  abuses,  and  openness  to 
administrative  reforms,  sliould  be  united 
in  him  with  a  rooted  dislike  of  organic 
change.  The  greater  an  administrator 
is,  the  more  contented  with  the  existing 
organs  of  Government  he  is  likely  to 
be.  Such  charactere  have  their  value  in 
politics,  though  they  fall  short  of  the 
highest ;  they  deserve  our  sympathy,  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  those  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  whom  the  love  of  organic 
change,  or  the  readiness  to  accede  to  it, 
is  the  result  of  administrative  incapacity 
or  indolence ;  and  who,  h.aving  no  solid 
claim  to  public  confidence  or  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  State,  turn  a  minor¬ 
ity,  which  is  the  settled  measure  of  their 
own  feebleness  as  statesmen,  into  a 
“  practical,”  that  is,  a  factitious  majority, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  safety,  by 
“taking  leaps  in  the  dark”  with  the 
destinies  of  the  nation. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Peel  had,  of  course, 
to  take  a  leading  part,  it  soon  became 
the  leading  part,  in  the  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  thus 
became  desperately  committed  on  that 
question  ;  and  this  was  when  the  war 
with  Napoleon  was  just  over,  and  the 
stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound 
for  twenty  years,  was  beginning  once 
more  to  flow.  We  look  back  now  with 
wondering  pity  on  the  reasonings  *of 
Peel.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
erroneous  as  these  reasonings  were  on 
the  broad  ground^of  policy  and  justice, 
on  the  narrow  ground  taken  by  Peel  and 
his  principal  antagonists  alike,  he  was 
right  and  they  were  wrong.  They  as.sert- 
ed,  he  denied,  that  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  legislature  was 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  constitution ;  and  his  denial 
has  proved  true.  They  asserted,  he  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  Church  Establishment  of 
Ascendancy  would  stand  firm  when  the 
political  equality  of  Catholics  had  been 
recognized  by  the  law  ;  and  we  see  that 
it  was  doomed  from  that  very  time.  Let 
no  man  pledge  himself  or  guarantee  any 
settlement  against  logic ;  for  as  reason 
in  the  end  rules  the  world,  logic  in  the 
end  is  fate.  England  yields  to  it  more 
slowly  than  other  nations,  but  even 
England  yields  to  it  at  last. 

His  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  no  doubt  it  was  in  the  main,  though 
not  wholly,  that  gave  Peel  the  repre¬ 


sentation  of  Oxford  University — another 
link  in  the  chain  which  bound  him.  We 
say  it  was  not  wholly  his  opposition  to 
Catholic  Em.ancipation,  because  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  was  even  among  liberal-minded 
men  a  general  mistrust  of  the  character 
of  Canning.  Peel  made  this  change  in 
his  position  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
the  horrors  of  Ireland.  He  refused  to 
take  anj'^  other  place,  and  remained 
out  of  office  for  three  years,  an  independ¬ 
ent  supporter  of  the  Goverpment,  to 
whose  aid  he  came,  wdth  the  distorted 
chivalry  of  officialism,  in  the  case  of  the 
Peterloo  massacre,  though  he  kept  .aloof 
from  all  the  filth  .and  folly  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Queen  Caroline.  In  this 
interval  it  was  th.at  he  had  the  glory  of 
restoring  the  currency,  and  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  economical  and 
financial  reputation  which  was  in  his 
case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
case  of  every  minister  of  a  gi'eat 
commercial  nation,  a  sure  talisman  of 
power.  He  pl.-iyed  this  great  part  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  The  Economists  in 
making  him  Chairman  of  their  Commit¬ 
tee  paid  a  tribute,  no  doubt,  not  only  to 
his  ability  and  good  sense,  but  to  his 
openness  of  mind.  In  economy  the  spirit, 
bound  by  Toryism  in  other  departments, 
may  enjoy  its  freedom  with  seeming 
safety;  but  the  examples  of  Peel  .and 
Gladstone,  both  made  Liberals  through 
economy,  show  that  the  safety  is  only 
seeming. 

Peel’s  return  to  office  as  Home 
Secretary  under  Liverpool  was  a  return 
to  the  work  of  repression.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  .as  before  in  Ireland,  he  redeemed 
the  work  of  repre.ssion  by  uniting  it 
with  reform.  He  gave  London  a  good 
police ;  and  he  carried  a  great  reform  of 
the  criminal  law.  In  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  he  had  been  preceded  by 
Romilly  and  Macintosh ;  but  every 
practical  statesman  must  be  preceded 
by  great  thinkers — the  two  parts  can 
hardly  be  sustained  by  the  same  man. 
Peel’s  bills,  though  they  dealt  with  so 
vast  a  multiplicity  of  details,  passed 
almost  as  they  were  brought  in. 
Whether  from  his  superior  diligence 
and  conscientiousness,  or  from  his  want 
of  courtesy,  it  never  happened  to  him  to 
ass  a  bill  with  his  own  name  on  the 
ack,  and  a  short  title  suggested  by  him- 
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self,  but  with  the  contents  contributed 
by  miscellaneous  hands.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  maintained  as  Minister  the 
initiative  of  the  Government,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pump  the  House  for  a  policy. 
This  was  called  “  turning  the  House  of 
Commons  into  a  vestry,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  guard-room.”  Each  is 
now  a  football-field,  in  which  the  ball 
of  organic  legislation  is  kicked  by  the 
players  at  large  towards  an  uncertain 
goal.  It  may  be  very  safely  said,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  186V 
not  twenty  members  of  either  House 
meant  to  pass  household  suffrage,  and 
least  of  all  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  materials  for  deciding  the  per¬ 
sonal  questions  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Canning’s  Government  are 
hardly  even  yet  before  the  world.  We 
venture  with  diffidence  to  express  our 
own  conviction  that  Peel  acted  in  all  es¬ 
sential  respects  honestly  and  candidly 
towards  Canning ;  that  so  far  from 
c.aballing  agiiinst  him  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon,  he  was 
scarcely  acting  in  perfect  concert  with 
the  Duke,  and  did  not  communicate  with 
Eldon  till  the  crisis  was  over ;  and  that 
he  really  Avanted  just  what  he  professed 
to  W'.'int — a  reconstruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  Premier  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Ciinning  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  impossible 
for  him,  as  he  said  with  truth,  to  act  as 
Home  Secretary,  responsible  for  ix'pres- 
sion  in  Ireland,  under  a  Premier  who 
was  the  leading  advocate  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  That  he  aimed  himself 
at  being  Prime  Minister  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  ;  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  ambition 
was  under  the  control  of  his  good  sense, 
and  its  aim  was  not  nominal  position, 
but  the  solid  possession  of  power ;  he 
must  h.ave  known  that  he’  could  not  be 
the  real  head  of  a  Government  of  which 
Canning  Avas  a  member,  and  to  be  a  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Carabas  was  by  no  moans  in  his 
line.  If  people  think  that  he  was  so  un¬ 
observant  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  to 
wish  at  this  moment  to  get  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cockboat  of  reaction  with  Eldon 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  believe 
they  never  were  more  mistaken  in  their 
lives.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  per¬ 
sonally  disliked  Canning,  who,  as  he 
thought,  courted  the  King  by  mean 
compliances,  and  whose  general  charac¬ 


ter,  tainted,  as  it  unquestionably  was, 
with  a  tendency  to  intrigue,  was  highly 
uncongenial  to  his  own.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  personal 
antipathy  was  shared  by  Peel,  who  had 
long  sat  at  Canning’s  side  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  felt  his  fascination. 
That  any  of  the  attacks  on  Canning  were 
instigated  by  Peel,  is  an  insinuation  of 
which  we  have  seen  no  proof :  those  at¬ 
tacks  needed  no  instigation  ;  and  by  far 
the  bitterest  of  them  were  made  by  men 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  Peel’s  in¬ 
fluence.  The  suddenly  developed  Libe¬ 
ralism  of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
and  the  most  insolent  and  offensive  of 
all  the  satellites  of  Tory  reaction,  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  his  old  enemies  ;  it 
sui-prised,  but  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  delight,  his  old  friends.  It  was  very 
natural  that  Canning  should  think  that 
he  had  a  right  to  the  premiershij)— in 
point  of  talent  be  unquestionably  had  a 
right ;  but  he  manceuvred  for  it  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  and  when  he  objected 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  a  military  dictator, 
supposing  the  objection  to  be  sincere,  he 
was  hardly  acting  as  a  friend  towards 
the  Duke.  We  view  all  this  through 
the  halo  of  Canning’s  Liberalism  and  his 
melancholy  death — a  death  which  saved 
his  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  for  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was 
just  as  reactionary  as  Wellington  or  Peel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  the  Duke  did  not  particularly 
love  Peel.  We  may  therefore  trust  the 
Duke  on  a  point  of  character  which  he 
was  sure  to  mark  well:  “Sir  Robert 
Peel  never  said  anything  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  the  truth.” 

The  Wellington  and  Peel  Government 
w.as  a  most  vigorous  effort  to  stave  off 
orgatiic  change  by  administrative  Re¬ 
form.  The  estimates  have  never  been 
so  low  since.  By  the  retrenchment  of 
places  and  pensions,  the  ship  of  Toryism 
Avas  cleared  of  a  good  many  barnacles;  but 
the  barnacles  were  not  pleased,  and  they 
conspired  with  Whigs  and  betrayed  Prot¬ 
estants  in  overthrowing  the  ministry. 
It  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  head 
of  that  ministry  if  it  had  fallen  Avithout 
passing  Catholic  Emancipation.  Under 
our  system  of  party  government,  the 
conversion  of  a  minister  on  a  gt’eat 
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question  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
bond  fide  tender  at  least  of  power  to  the 
opposition.  There  is,  however,  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  Peel’s  honesty  in  this  af¬ 
fair  :  to  resist  organic  change  till  it 
could  be  resisted  no  longer  was  then 
and  always  the  natural  tendency  of  his 
mind.  For  the  rest,  the  change  was  made 
openly  and  frankly,  and  accompanied 
with  a  full  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Canning.  It  enraged  the  Orangemen  of 
course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  public  men,  shook  no  rational 
man’s  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
British  statesmen. 

Had  Peel  been  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  Wellington,  it  seems 
possible  that  he  might  so  far  have  re¬ 
cognized  necessity  as  to  bring  forward 
some  half  measure  of  Reform.  But  he 
would  never  have  satisfied  the  demands 
of  the  nation.  Sentence  has  long  since 
been  passed  on  his  policy,  and  tiiat  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Reform.  But  two 
things  should  be  remembered  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  their  error.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  no  experience  of  organic  change 
except  in  the  disastrous  case  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  second  place, 
in  the  controversy  respecting  Reform, 
as  in  the  controversy  respecting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  upon  the  ground  taken 
up  by  both  parties  alike,  they  were  in 
the  right,  and  their  opponents  were  in 
the  wrong.  The  Whigs  maintained  that 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  not  demo¬ 
cratic  :  Peel  maintained  that  it  was ;  and 
Peel’s  opinion  has  proved  true!  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  bore  in  its  womb 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  ;  and  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  of  1867  bears  in  its  womb, 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honor 
of  his  party  at  the  cost  of  his  own  long 
exclusion  from  power,  and  he  taught 
them  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order  of 
things  and  to  regain  their  old  power  by 
new  means.  Among  all  the  anti-revo¬ 
lutionary  statesmen  of  Europe,  he  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  succeeded  in 
forming  a  powerful  party,  resting  not 
on  force  or  corruption  but  on  free 
opinion,  yet  thorougly  opposed  to  revo¬ 
lution.  If  anybody  thinks  that  this  was 
a  commonplace  achievement  let  him  in¬ 
quire  of  M.  Guizot.  Alone  he  did  it. 
The  elements  of  Conservatism  of  course 


were  there;  the  English  love  of  order, 
the  satiety  of  change,  the  timidity  of 
rank  and  wealth.  But  that  which  gave 
the  elements  unity  and  consistency  was 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his 
integrity,  his  unequalled  administrative 
capacity,  his  financial  reputation,  above 
all,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  with  the 
middle  class,  which  the  Reform  Bill  had 
raised  to  power.  Peel  led  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  without  gaining  their  affection ; 
he  sympathized  heartily  with  the  people ; 
but  he  was  himself  middle  class.  The 
Ministry  of  1834  was  premature,  and 
was  forced  on  Peel  by  a  crisis,  in  the  • 

E reduction  of  which  he  had  no  hand. 

lut  it  turned  out  well  for  Peel  and  his 
party  ;  it  showed  the  nation  what  Con¬ 
servatism  was ;  that  it  was  not  reaction ; 
th.at  it  was  practical  reform  and  good 
government ;  and  that  its  chief  was  by 
far  the  ablest  administrator  of  the  day. 
From  that  moment  the  restoration  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power,  for  a  time 
at  least,  was  assured.  When  Peel  was 
afterwards  taxed  with  ingratitude  to  his 
party,  somebody  said  that  Moses  might 
as  well  have  been  taxed  with  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  the  Israelites  for  leading  them 
through  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  putting 
the  case  high,  but  certainly  never  did  a 
party  owe  more  to  the  sagacity  and  in- 
dustiy  of  its  chief! 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily 
chosen.  The  party  are  now  trying  to 
get  rid  of  it ;  and  rightly,  for  they  have 
got  rid  of  the  thing.  Constitutionalist, 
Tory,  and  Tory  Democrat  are  the  names 
between  which  their  choice  wavers. 
Constitutionalist  will  hardly  fit  men  who 
have  just  purchased  a  twelvemonth’s 
office  by  an  organic  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  there  would  be  reason  to  fear 
that  some  one  would  call  a  “  consti¬ 
tutional  government”  an  “organized 
hypocrisy.”  It  will  probably  be  under 
the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tor^  Democrat, 
that  they  will  continue  their  downward 
plunge,  and  show  what  it  is  for  phrase¬ 
mongers  and  lovers  of  the  political  turf 
to  tamper  with  forces  w’hich  have  laid 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
patience  with  which,  at  an  age  when 
ambitious  men  are  most  restless,  because 
they  feel  that  life  begins  to  wane,  he 
waited  for  real  power.  Nor  was  this 
merely  the  prudence  of  a  far-sighted 
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ambition.  Peel  was  an  Englishman  to 
the  core,  and  thoroughly  patriotic ;  he 
respected  government,  and  would  never 
have  consented  to  overturn  it  by  a  trick. 
When  the  hour  came,  he  was  a  minister 
indeed.  Apart  from  the  brief  coruscation 
of  Canning,  and  the  government  mem¬ 
orable,  but  rather  revolutionary  than 
administrative,  of  Lord  Grey,  the  eye, 
in  ranging  over  the  half  century  ending 
with  1846,  rests  on  three  great  admin¬ 
istrations,  that  of  Chatham,  that  of 
his  son,  and  that  of  Peel.  The  glories 
of  the  Peel  government,  like  those  of 
the  government  of  Pitt,  were  financial ; 
but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  departments,  trusted  at 
home,  and  respected  by  foreign  nations. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  far  better  government 
as  a  whole,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
than  either  that  of  Chatham,  in  which 
the  War  Office  alone  was  great,  or  that 
of  Pitt,  in  which  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  were  very  weak.  Its  one  great 
failure,  as  most  people  would  think, 
was  in  the  matter  of  railroads ;  and  of 
that  failure  we  have  heard  more  than 
one  account  from  persons  who  ought  to 
be  well  informed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  men.  He  managed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  together  an  administrative 
staff  such  as  no  English  minister  had 
ever  had  before  him.  No  doubt  he 
lacked  the  eagle-eye  of  intuitive  genius ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  watched  men 
carefully,  he  knew  good  work  when  he 
saw  it,  and  no  shade  of  groundless 
antl[)athy  or  personal  jealousy  ever  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  appreciation  or  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  man  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  colleague  or  lieutenant.  If  he 
M'as  at  all  wanting  in  range  of  sympathy, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
wanting  in  practical  comprehensiveness 
of  choice,  for  his  staff  included  men 
of  character,  and  minds  as  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  from  his  own.  In 
truth,  it  was  so  heterogeneous  that  to 
have  held  it  together  was  a  signal  proof 
of  the  capacity  and  ascendancy  of  its 
chief.  If  he  was  guided  a  good  deal 
by  general  reputation,  to  the  sort  of 
ability  which  he  wanted  general  repu¬ 
tation  was  a  pretty  safe  guide.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward  yovmg 
men ;  and  if  from  his  defect  of  manner 
he  had  not  the  power  of  fascinating 


them,  he  did  make  them  thoroughly 
feel  that  he  took  an  interest  in  them, 
and  that  their  merit  would  not  pass  un¬ 
observed.  The  practical  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is,, if  he  was  so  bad  a  judge  qf 
men  what  mistakes  did  he  make,  either 
in  the  way  of  commission  or  omission  ? 
Only  one  specific  charge,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  been  brought  against 
him,  and  that  in  the  way  of  omission. 
But  the  person  in  question,  according 
to  his  own  eulogists,  revealed  his  par¬ 
liamentary  ability  for  the  first  time  by 
a  series  of  personal  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Before  that,  he  had  endeavored  to 
attract  his.  leader’s  notice  only  by  ven¬ 
omous  vituperation  of  Peel’s  opponents, 
which  Peel,  identifying  the  dignity  of 
his  eminent  opponents  with  his  own, 
did  not  care  to  encourage,  or  with  ful¬ 
some  adulation  of  Peel  himself,  which 
Peel  had  the  sense  and  good  taste  to 
abhor.  If  Peel’s  memory  is  to  be 
arraigned.  Lord  Derby,  who  shared  the 
responsibility,  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
witness-bo-K.  The  better  the  facts  of 
this  case  are  known,  the  more  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  Peel  did  what  was 
right  for  the  public  service,  for  his  party, 
and  for  his  own  honor. 

The  fall  of  Peel’s  government  was  a  • 
fatal  blow  to  Conservatism,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  Europe.  It  had  great 
influence  over  the  kindred  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  would  probably 
have  saved  the  French  monarchy  by  its 
counsels  from  the  desperate  policy  which 
brought  on  the  revolution  of  1848. 

No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism 
would  have  come;  but  it  might  have 
been  longer  in  coming,  and  have  come 
in  a  milder  form. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  nobody  who  is  not  fit  for  a  poli¬ 
tical  Bedlam  now  maintains  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  a  great 
manufocturing,  commercial,  and  mining 
nation  ought  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  food  produced  on  its  agricultural 
area  in  order  to  keep  up  rents.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  as  to  Peel’s 
conduct  towards  the  Opposition :  towards 
them,  he  did  all  that  the  rules  of  the 
unwritten  constitution  required ;  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  more,  considering  that 
their  own  sudden  conversion  to  Free 
Trade  was  a  transparent  party  move. 
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The  only  qaestion  is,  whether  Peel  be¬ 
haved  rightly  towards  his  party.  And 
the  answer  to  this  must  depend  mainly 
on  the  answer  to  the  further  question, 
What  is  the  duty  of  a  party  lejider,  who 
is  also  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  to¬ 
wards  his  followers,  when  events  have 
proved  to  his  conviction  that  party 
policy  is  no  longer  compatible  wth  the 
national  interest,  or  even  with  the  na¬ 
tional  safety  ? 

Peel  was  in  principle  a  Free  Trader ; 
he  was  known  to  be  one,  and  suspected 
on  that  account  by  the  extreme  Pro¬ 
tectionists  of  his  party.  But  he  was  an 
honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies 
w'hich  had  misled  Pitt  on  the  special 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  notion  that  their  repeal 
would  occasion  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  food.  He  was  also  sincerely 
anxious  to  uphold  the  landed  aristocracy, 
though  he  had  shown  clearly  enough  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  the  nation  to  the 
mere  commercial  interest  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  party.  Probably,  being  trained 
to  economical  reasoning,  he  w'as  more 
or  less  shaken  by  the  progress  of  the 
discussion.  Then  came  the  famine, 
which  had  the  same  decisive  eflect  on 
his  mind  as  the  crisis  of  the  Catholic 
agitation  in  1829.  That  the  landow’iiei’s 
should  be  very  angry  at  his  conversion 
was  natural ;  but  we  ask  again,  as  a 
minister  charged  with  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  nation,  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  What  could  he  do  but  act  rightly 
towards  the  nation  and  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  party  vengeance  as  he  did  ? 

It  is  said  that  he  should  have  called 
bis  party  together.  The  remark  is  nat¬ 
ural,  but  was  it  not  certain  that  if  he 
did,  the  mass  of  them  would  go  with 
Ijord  Derby,  .and  that  thus  bad  would 
be  made  worse?  They  have  recently  been 
wheedled  by  caucu.sing  into  household 
suftrage.  But  household  suffrage  only 
touched  their  principles  ;  Free  Trade 
as  they  thought  touched  their  ])ockets. 
After  all,  the  best  of  them,  in  or  out  of 
office,  did  go  with  their  leader,  or  .at 
least  acquiesced  in  his  policy  and  u-ould 
have  continued  to  follow  him.  Nor  was 
it  on  the  Com  Laws,  in  fact,  that  his 
Government  fell.  It  fell  by  an  intrigue, 
the  contriver  of  wiiich,  though  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  guise  of  a  Protectionist  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  resent- 
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mentof  that  section  against  the  minister, 
was  himself  a  Free  Trader,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  malignant  attacks 
on  Peel  long  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  threatened,  and  from 
motives  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
question.*  This  gentleman  has  himself 
narrated  the  cause  of  the  intrigue  in  the 
biography  of  his  “  friend  ’’  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  with  a  frankness  which  leaves 
history  nothing  to  desire.  He  gloats 
over  the  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seeing  the  country  gentlemen,  whom 
he  had  so  long  led,  file  past  him  to  the 
destruction  of  his  government.  Could 
the  A'eil  of  the  future  have  been  lifted. 
Peel  might  have  seen  the  same  men 
filing  past  the  same  spot,  first  to  con¬ 
demn  Protection  and  then  to  carry 
household  suffrage,  in  order  to  gr.atily 
the  personal  ambition  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  was  their  meet  reward  for  hounding 
on  slanderers  against  the  honor  of  a 
chief  who  had  given  life  to  their  party 
under  the  ribs  of  death,  and  whose 
motives  they  must  have  knowm  to  be 
honorable  and  patriotic  whether  his 
course  was  right  or  -w'rong. 

One  incident  of  these  debates,  tri¬ 
umphantly  described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
“  the  Canning  Episode,”  was  an  attempt 
of  the  two  “friends”  to  fasten  upon  the 
personal  honor  of  Peel  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  continued  dishonestly  to  oppose 
Canning  on  the  Catholic  question,  M'hon 
he  had  himself  intimated  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  th.at  the  time  for  concession  had 
arrived.  The  charge  was  totally  un¬ 
founded  ;  it  was  in  fact  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth,  which  wa.sthat  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  himself  was  shaken,  and  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  giving  w.ay  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Peel;  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  has  fjr- 
nially  withdrawn  it,  though  he  charac¬ 
teristically  labors  to  leave  on  the  mind 
of  his  readers  the  impression  that  it  is 
true.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  the 
conclusive  answ’er  to  it  is  that  long  after 
the  events  in  question  he  had  himself 
written  florid  panegyrics  on  the  “chiv¬ 
alry  ”  of  Peel.  From  wh.at  source  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  who  led  the  attack. 


*  A  recent  article  in  Blackwo  d,  inspired,  but 
not  accurate,  ju.ctifles  tbo  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  ground  of  provocation 
priven  by  Peel  in  the  debates  on  the  Com  Laws. 
The  attacks,  we  repeat,  had  coiumenced  in  their 
full  malignity  long  before. 
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derived  the  calumny,  may  be  matter  for 
speculation.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  it 
was  the  tradition  of  his  hearth.  If  so  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  having  been  Canning’s 
private  secretary,  and  closely  connected 
with  him  by  marriage,  should  have  be¬ 
come,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  says  he  did,  one 
of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  and  should,  even  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  previous  occasion  taunted 
Peel  with  treachery  to  Canning,  have 
ascribed  the  attack  to  personal  motives. 

Lord  Derby,  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Liverpool  some  years  ago,  stated  that  he 
had  sounded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  that  the  Duke  in  reply  had 
e.Tpressed  his  opinion  that  after  what 
had  happened  Peel  could  not  be  leader 
again,  and  that  Lord  Derby  ought  to 
take  that  place.  The  Duke  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Government  which  re¬ 
pealed  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  of  course 
responsible  for  that  measure,  as  well  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  as  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  was  “  above  grammar,”  the  Duke 
was  above  all  ordinary  rules,  and  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  constitu¬ 
tional  Ministers  were  things  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  unable  to 
understand.  Thus,  Lord  Derby  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  leadership,  and  luaving 
been  always  restless  in  subordinate  po¬ 
sitions,  he  was  made  perfectly  happy 
by  being  placed  in  the  most  subordinate 
position  of  all.  In  the  course  of  twenty- 
two  ye.ars  he  has  three  times  snatched  a 
brief  period  of  office,  and  paid  for  it  by 
ruinous  sacrifices  of  principle  and  moral 
])osition.  The  “  policy,”  wffiich  was  to 
be  so  much  more  consistent,  intelligible, 
and  statesmanlike  than  that  of  Peel, 
consists,  in  its  latest  development,  of 
exclusion  of  dissenters  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  and  of  Jews  from  Parliament,  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  an  unreformed 
House  of  Lords,  and  Household  Suffrage. 
As  to  the  grandiloquent  promises  of 
taking  in  hand  the  “  Condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  question,”  they  sleep  with  the  poe¬ 
try  of  Lord  John  Manners.  There  has 
not  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  them; 
while  the  energies  of  the  party  have  been 
of  late  years  mainly  absorbed  in  hunting 
down  the  only  statesman  of  the  day  who 
has  made  any  serious  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people. 


Peel  never  again  showed  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  form  a  party,  or  to  encourage 
any  one  to  follow  his  banner.  But  if 
ho  had  lived,  the  nation  would  probably 
have  brought  him  into  power  in  defiance 
of  the  old  parties,  and  would  thereby 
perhaps  have  given  a  severe  shock  to 
the  old  party  system.  He  would  have 
come  in,  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  init  iate 
organic  change — which  was  absolutely 
alien  to  his  mind — but  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  broadest 
administrative  and  economical  reform. 
He  would  thus  have  smoothed  the  way 
and  prepared  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
for  the  organic  changes  which, .in  the 
course  of  human  progress,  had  become 
inevitable.  What  is  more,  he  would 
have  taught  the  nation  a  wholesome  les¬ 
son  of  loy.alty  to  a  truly  national  Gov¬ 
ernment.  His  Government  of  1841  was 
in  fact  rapidly  attaining  this  national 
position  when  it  became  entangled  in 
tlie  fatal  difficulty  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  personal  animosity 
and  intrigue. 

Peel  by  his  will  renounced  a  peerage 
for  his  son  and  a  public  funeral  for 
himself.  It  would  probably  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  that  his  mind  was  moving 
on  the  subject  of  the  peerage,  of  which 
he  had  .always  been  so  loyal  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  a  conservator ;  he  only  meant  that, 
like  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  a  peerage  in  his  own  family.  In 
his  dislike  of  a  public  funeral,  something 
may  have  mingled  of  shrinking  from 
hatred  and  calumny,  as  Avell  as  of  the 
natural  desire  of  a  genuine  worker  after 
a  long  day’s  work,  to  repose  in  privacy 
and  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not  among 
those  whom  he  rivalled,  but  among  those 
Avhom  he  loved,  rest  the  ashes  of  Robert 
Peel.  They  .are  the  ashes  of  as  able,  as 
upright,  and  as  faithful  a  public  serv.ant 
as  ever  did  the  work  of  the  English 
nation. 


OLD  DECCAN  DAYS;  OR,  HINDOO  FAIRY 
LEGENDS  CURRENT  IN  SOUTHERN  IN- 
DIA.* 

If,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  story  of 
Achilles  as  told  in  the  Iliad  is  only  another 
form  of  the  legend  which  relates  the 
career  of  the  Ithakau  chief  in  the  Odys- 

•  Collected  from  Oral  Tradition  by  M.  Freke. 
London:  1868. 
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sey ;  if  it  be  granted  that  this  tale  reap¬ 
pears  in  the  Saga  of  the  Volsungs  and 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  the  epical  cy¬ 
cles  of  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne,  in 
the  lay  of  Beowulf  and  the  Siiahnameh 
of  Firdusi,  and  if  further  it  be  conce¬ 
ded  that  all  these  streams  of  popular  po¬ 
etry  can  be  traced  back  to  a  common 
source  in  mythical  phrases  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world,  the  resemblances  thus  traced  are 
nevertheless  not  so  astonishing  as  the 
likeness  which  runs  through  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  the  popular  tales  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Persia  and  .  Hindostan.  The  wonder 
becomes  greater  when  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  outgrowth  of  certain  conditions  of 
thought  and  speech  we  turn  to  popular 
stories  which,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  cannot  be  brought 
within  this  class  of  epical  legends,  and 
yet  exhibit,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of 
detail  and  of  local  coloring,  a  closeness 
of  resemblance  which  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lishes  their  substantial  identity.  If 
among  the  stories  which  Hindoo,  Per¬ 
sian,  Greek,  or  Teutonic  mothers  re¬ 
counted  to  their  children  we  find  tales 
which  turn  on  the  same  incidents,  and 
in  their  most  delicate  touches  betray  the 
influence  of  precisely  the  same  feelings, 
we  must  conclude  either  that  these  le¬ 
gends  were  passed  from  the  one  tribe  or 
clan  to  the  other,  or  that  before  these 
tribes  separated  from  their  common 
home,  they  not  only  possessed  the  germs 
of  the  future  epics  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  had  framed  a  number  of  stories 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
hypothesis  of  conscious  borrowing  by 
one  distinct  people  from  another.  How 
far  such  an  hypothesis  may  be  fairly 
urged  Professor  Max  Muller  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  determine  in  his  remarks  on 
Dr.  Dasent’s  Norse  Tales;  *  but  if  the 
story  of  the  Master  Thief  may  have 
found  its  way  into  Northeni  Europe 
from  the  Indian  tale  as  told  in  the  Ka- 
lila  and  Dimna,  the  idea  of  any  such 
lateral  transmission  becomes  inadmissi¬ 
ble  when  we  deal  with  stories  found  in 
writers  of  different  nations  who  never 
could  have  possessed  any  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  Hindoo  and  the  Teu- 


*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p. 
280,  &c. 
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ton  assuredly  lost  sight  of  each  other 
from  the  day  when  they  parted,  the  one 
to  journey  to  the  land  of  the  five  streams, 
the  other  to  find  his  way  beyond  the 
Caspian  and  the  Ural  to  the  forests  and 
marshes  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

If,  then,  any  such  stories  are  still  pre- 
sei-ved,  we  are  apparently  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  before  the  several  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Aryan  race  separated  from 
their  cotnmon  home,  they  had  in  their 
language  the  germs  of  all  future  mytho¬ 
logical  systems,  and  in  their  folk-lore  or 
nursery  tales,  a  number  of  tales,  the 
ideas  of  which  were  impressed  on  their 
minds  scarcely  less  firmly  than  certain 
mythical  words  and  expressions  were 
impressed  on  their  memories.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the 
tales  which  exhibit  the  closest  likeness, 
the  points  of  difference  in  detail  and  col¬ 
oring  are  so  striking  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Aryan  nations  carried  away  with 
them  for  these  stories  no  fixed  type  to 
which  they  were  compelled  to  adhere 
with  Egyptian  slavishness,  but  living 
ideas  which  each  tribe  might  from  time 
to  time  clothe  in  a  different  garb. 

It  becomes  therefore  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  to 
bring  together  and  compare  the  popular 
traditions  of  nations  whose  geographical 
positions  show  that  their  parting  when 
they  left  their  common  home  was  for 
them  a  final  separation.  No  one  could 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  maintain 
that  the  countrymen  of  Herman  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  pages  of  Pausanias,  or  that 
the  soldiers  of  Varus  had  in  their  child¬ 
hood  listened  to  stories  borrow'ed  from 
the  epic  of  Wainamoinen.  Yet  the 
children’s  tales  gathered  by  the  brothers 
Grimm  established  the  general  affinity 
between  the  mythical  systems  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians; 
and  the  same  astounding  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  popular  tales  of  these  races  and 
those  of  the  Hindoo  is  displayed  in  Miss 
Frere’s  volume  of  Deccan  legends,  which 
will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  the  “  Kinder-  und 
Haus-Mahrchen  ”  of  Grimm,  and  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Scottish,  Norse,  and  Icelandic 
legends  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  to  Campbell  and 
Dasent,  Magnussen  and  Powell. 

If  at  first  sight  the  harvest  thus  reaped 
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from  lands  so  distant  from  each  other 
seems  a  goodly  one,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  grain  is  falling  from  the 
stalk,  and  the  time  for  gathering  it  fast 
passing  away.  Steam  and  telegraphs, 
the  htirry  and  whirl,  the  prosaic  cares 
and  selfish  toil  of  modern  life  will  soon 
leave  little  to  be  gleaned  in  fields  which 
fifty  years  ago  were  laden  with  crops 
of  indescribable  richness ;  and  each  la¬ 
borer  in  his  turn,  as,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  he  goes  through  his  self-imposed 
task,  mourns  that  if  much  has  been 
gathered  much  more  has  been  lost  irre¬ 
trievably.  The  readers  of  Miss  Frere’s 
Deccan  Tales  will  feel  that  nowhere  per- 
ha})s  may  so  much  of  popular  folk-lore  be 
still  recovered  as  in  that  vast  country  in 
which  Englishmen  have  special  facilities 
for  rescuitig  these  memorials  of  the  far 
past  from  the  changes  and  chances  of 
oral  tradition.  We  rejoice  that  a  golden 
opportunity  has  not  been  lost.  Many 
an  English  child  has  passed  its  early  years 
in  parts  of  India  without  hearing  from 
native  servants  any  one  of  the  picturesque 
legends  here  gathered  from  the  lips 
of  Anna  Liberata  de  Souza.  If  this 
woman  still  lives,  it  may  convey  to  her 
a  true  pleasure,  in  the  evening  of  a  life 
which  has  had  sore  troubles,  to  know 
that  she  has  made  thousands  of  English 
children  happy,  and  that  here,  if  not  in 
her  own  land,  her  name  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  prefixed  to  these 
tales,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own 
imperfect  English.  It  can  scarcely  fail 
to  make  the  reader  anxious  that  not  a 
fragment  should  be  lost  of  the  crumbs 
which  may  still  be  gathered  among 
the  genuine  country  folk  of  Hindostan. 
A  temper  critical  as  to  facts  gives  the 
death-blow  to  the  growth  of  mythology, 
and  is  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  legends  which  have  not  been 
reduced  to  writing.  With  the  rise  of 
a  sceptical  spirit,  the  myth  loses  some 
portion  of  its  charm,  and,  with  this,  of 
Its  hold  on  the  narrator’s  heart ;  and  the 
beautiful  cows  which  the  glistening  Dawn 
drives  every  morning  to  their  pastures, 
the  gleaming  Haijts  who  bear  aloft  the 
chariot  of  the  Lord  of  light,  the  lovely 
Charites  who  play  with  Aphrodite  as 
she  rises  from  the  white  sea-lbam,  the 
nymph  who  leaves  her  coral  caves  with 
invincible  armor  for  her  son,  the  Gor¬ 


gon  face  which  can  turn  every  living 
tiling  to  stone,  all  fade  and  must  at  last 
vanish  away  as  the  cold  question  is  re¬ 
peated,  “How  can  these  things  be?” 
That  this  spirit  is  growing  in  every  part 
of  India,  the  ayah’s  narrative  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt;  and,  were  it  not  for 
precious  relics  of  Aryan  tradition  still 
to  be  rescued,  w'e  have  no  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  it.  Still  it  gives  one  an  insight  in¬ 
to  the  old  life  of  all  the  Aryan  nations, 
when  we  learn  that  hearing  stories  from 
the  old  people  was  the  pleasant  substi¬ 
tute  for  going  to  school.  The  freezing 
winters  of  Northern  Europe,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  spent  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  in  which  Hindoo  children  got 
through  their  scorching  monsoons. 

“  ‘  Come  here,  children,  out  of  the  sun,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  a  story.  Come  in  ;  you’ll  all  get 
headaches.’  So  my  grandmother  used  to  get 
us  together,”  says  the  ayah,  “(there  were  nine 
of  us,  and  great  little  fidgets  like  all  children) 
into  the  house,  and  there  she’d  sit  on  the  floor, 
and  tell  us  one  of  the  stories  I  tell  you.  But 
then  she  used  to  make  them  last  much  longer, 
the  different  people  telling  their  own  stories 
from  the  beginning  as  often  as  possible ;  so 
that  by  the  time  she’d  got  to  the  end,  she  had 
told  the  beginning  over  five  or  six  times. 
And  so  she  went  on,  talk,  talk,  talk,  Mera 
Bap  reh  1  Such  a  long  time  she’d  go  on  for, 
till  all  the  children  got  quite  tired  and  fell 
asleep.  Now  there  are  plenty  of  schools  to 
which  to  send  the  children,  but  there  were  no 
schools  when  I  was  a  young  girl ;  and  the  old 
women  who  could  do  nothing  else  used  to 
tell  them  stories  to  keep  them  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.” 

We  shrink  from  doing  anything  to 
weaken  the  props  of  so  excellent  an  in¬ 
stitution  ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that 
old  women,  who  doubtless  thought  them¬ 
selves  fit  for  nothing,  have  preserved  to 
us  a  series  of  exquisite  legends  which 
pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  mind.  We  see  that 
the  Hindoo  child  was  at  once  roused  and 
soothed  by  the  stories  of  the  sweet  Star- 
Lady,  and  the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Five 
Flowers,  just  as  the  young  German  and 
Norseman  listened  to  the  tale  of  the 
beautiful  Briar-rose  sleeping  in  death¬ 
like  stillness  until  the  kiss  of  the  pure 
knight  roused  her  from  her  slumber. 
When  we  add  that  not  only  this  ayah, 
but  even  her  grandmother,  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  we  may  well  feel  a  further  satis 
faction  in  the  little  mischief  which 
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change  of  religion  has  inflicted  on  their 
folk-lore.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
genuine  or  wholesome  result  of  Christi¬ 
anity  that  the  convert,  because  he  de¬ 
poses  Zeus,  Brahma,  or  Odin  from  their 
ancient  throne,  should  transform  all  the 
beings  of  his  pantheon  into  malignant 
and  loathsome  devils.  If  the  Hindoo 
Christian  still  bows  her  head  before  the 
shrine  of  the  old  god  of  wisdom,  think¬ 
ing  that  after  all  the  rite  may  not  be 
without  its  meaning,  this  is  surely  better 
than  that  she  should  tremble  like  the 
Norseman  at  the  approach  of  the  wild 
huntsman,  or  regard  the  graceful  crea¬ 
tions  of  mythical  speech  and  fancy  as 
beings  who  would  do  her  harm  if  they 
could.  Such  a  condition  of  thought 
(which  must  be  necessarily  transitional) 
may  lead  the  convert  finally  to  see  that 
these  old  myths  form  a  vast  storehouse 
of  the  highest  and  truest  poetry.  Still 
it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  scepticism  in  the  old  grandame 
and  her  young  listeners. 

“We  used  sometimes  to  ask  my  grand¬ 
mother,  ‘  are  those  stories  you  tell  us  really 
true?  Were  there  ever  such  people  in  the 
world?  ’  She  generally  answered,*  I  don’t  know, 
but  may  be  there  are  somewhere.’  I  don't 
believe  there  are  any  of  those  people  living; 
I  dare  say,  however,  they  did  once  live ;  but 
my  granny  believed  more  in  those  things  than 
I  do  now.  She  was  a  Christian :  she  wor¬ 
shipped  God  and  believed  in  our  Saviour,  but 
still  she  would  alw.ays  respect  the  Hindoo 
temples.  If  she  saw  a  red  stone,  or  an  image 
of  Gunputti,  or  any  of  the  other  Hindoo 
god?,  slie  would  kneel  down  and  say  her 
prayers  there,  for  she  used  to  say,  ‘  May  be 
there’s  something  in  it’  ’’ 

But  if  the  old  woman  still  h.ankered 
in  some  degree  after  the  ancient  theolo¬ 
gy,  the  children  w'ere  too  much  addict¬ 
ed  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  not 
to  maintain  that  seven-headed  cobras 
must  leave  behind  them  a  seven-headed 
progeny. 

“  All  the  cobras  in  my  grandmother’s  sto¬ 
ries  were  seven-headed.  This  puzzled  us 
children,  and  we  would  say  to  her,  ‘  Granny, 
are  there  any  seven-headed  cobras  now  ?  For 
all  the  cobras  we  see  that  the  conjurors  bring 
round  have  only  one  head  each.’  To  which 
she  used  to  answer,  ‘No,  of  course  there  are 
no  geven-he.ided  cobras  now.  That  world  is 
gone,  but  you  see  each  cobra  has  a  hood  of 
akin,  that  is  the  remains  of  another  head.’ 
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Then  we  would  say,  ‘  Although  none  of  those 
old  seven-headed  cobras  arc  alive  now,  may¬ 
be  there  are  some  of  their  children  living 
somewhere.’  But  at  this  my  granny  used  to 
get  vexed,  and  say,  ‘  Nonsense,  you  are  silly 
little  chatter-boxe?,  get  along  with  you.’ 
And,  though  we  often  looked  for  the  seven¬ 
headed  cobras,  we  never  could  find  any  of 
tliem." 

Of  all  the  stories  related  in  this  volume, 
although  they  may  be  arranged  in  at 
least  three  distinct  classes,  there  are  very 
few,  perhaps  none,  which  fail  to  exhibit 
some  ])araileli8m  with  Greek,  Arabian, 
Teutonic,  or  Scandinavian  tales.  There 
is  also  perhaps  not  one  on  which  the 
genius  of  the  Hindoo  people  has  not 
stamped  its  own  peculiar  character. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means 
what  in  England  it  is  popularly  taken  to 
be.  As  the  Homeric  poems  assign  to 
women  a  condition  very  different  from 
their  state  in  the  days  of  Periklos,  so 
these  stories  bring  before  us  in  Seventee 
Bai,  and  Panchphul  Ranee,  maidens  as 
pure,  as  brave,  and  as  beautiful  as  Nau- 
sikaa,  and  the  men  not  unfrequently 
treat  a  king  as  familiarly  asThemistoklcs 
is  said  to  have  addressed  Artaxerxes. 
When  the  Rajah  in  the  story  of  “  Truth’s 
Triumph  ”  wishesto  marry  the  gardener’s 
daughter,  he  receives  the  blunt  answer : 
“  Rajah  or  no  rajah  is  all  one  to  me.  If 
you  mean  what  you  say,  if  you  care  for 
my  daughter  and  wish  to  be  married  to 
her,  come  and  he  married  ;  but  I’ll  have 
none  of  your  new-fangled  forms  and 
court  ceremonies,  hard  to  be  understood.” 
The  language  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
Quaker’s  address;  but  the  contrast  to 
ordinary  Oriental  servility  is  both  whole¬ 
some  and  refreshing. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
these  tales  turn  on  incidents  which  in 
some  one  of  their  many  forms  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  great  epic  poems  of  all  the 
Aryan  nations,  some  of  them  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  ready  wit,  repartee,  and  hu¬ 
mor  on  ordinary  matters,  which  surpass 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  and  may  be  fairly  compared 
with  the  Greek  battle  of  the  “  Frogs  and 
the  Mice.”  Like  the  Jatter,  the  best  of 
these  stories  have  beasts  for  the  actors. 
Miss  Frere  remarks  that  in  them  “  the 
jackal  usually  overcomes  every  difficulty, 
and  proves  a  bright  moral  example  of 
the  success  of  wit  against  brute  force — 
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the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.”  In 
“  Tit  for  Tat  ”  the  honesty  of  the  camel 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  cunning  of 
the  jackal,  who,  having  invited  him  to 
carry  him  across  a  stream,  feasts  on 
crabs  and  fish-bones  by  the  riverside,  and 
then  by  his  yelping  and  howling  brings 
the  villagere  down  on  the  camel  .while 
be  is  quietly  eating  the  sugar-canes.  The 
poor  brute  is  severely  handled,  but  when 
the  jackal  is  again  on  his  back  in  the 
stream,  the  camel,  u{)braiding  him  for 
his  conduct,  asks  him  why  he  had  made 
such  a  noise — 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  said  the  jackal.  ‘It  is  a 
custom  I  have.  I  always  like  to  sing  a  little 
after  dinner.’ 

‘‘The  camel  waded  on  through  the  river. 
The  water  reached  up  to  his  knees, — then 
above  them — up,  up,  up,  higher  and  higher, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  swim.  Then  turning 
to  the  jackal,  he  said,  ‘  I  feel  very  anxious 
to  roll.’  ‘  Oh,  pray  don’t.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  do  so  ?  ’  asked  the  jackal.  ‘  I  don’t 
know,’  answered  the  camel.  ‘  It  is  a  custom 
I  have.  I  always  like  to  have  a  little  roll  af¬ 
ter  dinner.’  So  saying,  he  rolled  over  in  the 
water,  shaking  the  jackal  off  as  he  did  so. 
And  the  jackal  was  drowned,  but  the  camel 
swam  safely  ashore.” 

The  camel  deserved  his  triumph.  The 
alligator,  who  is  an  evil  beast,  does  not  get 
off  so  easily.  A  jackal,  putting  his  paw  in¬ 
to  the  water  to  catch  up  a  crab,  finds  it 
seized  by  an  alligator,  who  stupidly  lets  it 
go  when  the  jackal  cries  out  in  a  cheei  ful 
voice,  “  Clever  Alligator,  to  catch  hold  of 
a  bulrush  root  instead  of  my  paw.”  See¬ 
ing  himself  outwitted,  he  ri'solves  to  be 
wiser  next  time.  Next  day  the  jackal, 
fearing  that  the  alligator  may  be  hidden 
beneath  the  water,  calls  out,  “  Whenever 
I  go  to  look  for  my  dinner,  I  see  the  nice 
little  crabs  peeping  up  through  the  mud ; 
then  I  catch  and  eat  them.  I  wish  I 
could  see  one  now.”  The  alligator  at 
once  shows  the  top  of  his  snout,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  w'ould  be  mistaken  for  a  crab, 
and  immediately  the  jackal,  bidding  him 
farewell,  goes  to  fish  elsewhere.  The 
next  day  the  jackal  again  stands  on  the 
bank,  and  cries  out  that  he  can  see  not  a 
single  crab,  adding  that  “  generally,  even 
when  they  are  under  water,  one  can  see 
them  going  bubble,  bubble,  bubble,  and 
all  the  little  bubbles  go  pop !  pop !  pop !  ” 
The  alligator  trying  to  make  crab’s  bub¬ 
bles  and  churning  the  water  for  yards 


round,  is  foiled  the  third  time,  and  de- 
tei'mines  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  prey  on 
land.  A  heap  of  figs  is  his  place  of  am¬ 
bush.  The  jackal  is  tempted,  but  cau¬ 
tiously  exclaims  that  the  figs  cannot  be 
good  because  the  wind  does  not  stir 
them.  The  alligator,  trying  to  imitate 
the  effects  of  the  breeze,  is  again  be¬ 
trayed,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  carry 
the  war  into  his  enemy’s  den.  The 
jackal,  returaing  from  a  foraging ‘expedi¬ 
tion,  calls  out  at  the  entrance,  “  Little 
house,  pretty  house,  my  sweet  little 
house,  why  do  you  not  give  an  answer 
W'hen  I  call  ?  If  I  come  and  all  is  safe 
and  right,  you  always  call  out  to  me. 
Is  anything  wrong  that  you  do  not 
speak  ?  ”  'The  alligator,  cooing  not  quite 
so  gently  as  a  dove,  answers,  “Sweet 
little  jackal.”  With  infinite  readiness 
the  creature  replies,  “Thank  you,  my 
dear  little  house,  I  am  coming  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  first  I  must  get  firewood  to  cook 
my  dinner;”  and  while  the  alligator 
waits  to  snap  up  the  jack.il  when  he 
enters  the  den,  he  is  smothered  by  the 
fire,  as  the  conqueror  sings  his  triumphal 
song  outside. 

In  the  “Valiant  Chattee-Maker ”  we 
have  a  story  clearly  of  the  same  parent¬ 
age  with  the  “  Valiant  Little  Tailor  ”  in 
Grimm’s  “Kinder-und  Haus-Mahrehen 
but  the  Hindoo  t.ile  seems  decidedly  the 
cleverer  of  the  two.  In  both  mere  acci¬ 
dent  tends  to  the  exaltation  of  the  hero; 
but  in  the  German  story,  the  tailor  mere¬ 
ly  strikes  down  seven  flies  with  a  cloth, 
and  exulting  at  his  feat,  resolves  to  go 
forth  into  the  world,  with  the  words, 
“Seven  at  one  blow”  written  on  his 
belt,  and  the  awful  inscription  imposes 
on  everyone  whom  he  comes  acro.ss. 
Ho  is  in  short  a  mere  boaster ;  but  the 
Deccan  chattce-maker  really  does  won¬ 
ders,  although  he  had  no  thought  of  do¬ 
ing  them,  and  remains  as  meek  and  hum¬ 
ble  as  he  was  before.  Somewhat  flus¬ 
tered  with  toddy,  he  sees  by  a  flash  of 
lightning  a  beast  crouching  under  the 
wall  of  a  hut  for  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  mistakes  it  for  his  donkey,  which  had. 
strayed.  It  is  a  tiger;  but  the  brute 
has  been  already  frightened  by  noises 
within  the  hut,  caused  by  the  constant 
moving  of  furniture  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  a 
woman  w‘ho  exclaims  against  the  “  per¬ 
petual  dnpping,”  which  must  end  by 
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bringing  the  roof  down.  Assailed  with 
furioiis  blows  by  the  angry  chattee- 
maker,  the  tiger  thinks  that  he  must  be  in 
the  gripe  of  the  “  perpetual  dripping,” 
and  makes  no  resistance  while  his  rider 
with  vehement  kicks  and  cuffs  forces 
him  home,  where  he  ties  his  head  and 
feet  firmly  to  a  post,  and  then  goes  to 
bed. 

“  Next  morning,  when  the  chattee-maker’s 
wife  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
what  should  she  see  but  a  great  big  tiger  tied 
up  in  front  of  their  house  to  the  post  to  which 
they  usually  fastened  their  donkey ;  she  was 
very  much  surprised,  and  running  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  awoke  him,  saying,  ‘  Do  you  know 
what  animal  you  fetched  home  last  night  ?  ’ 
‘Yes;  the  donkey,  to  be  sure,’  he  answered. 

*  Come  and  see,’  said  she ;  and  she  showed 
him  the  great  tiger  fastened  to  the  post.  The 
chattee-maker  at  this  was  no  less  astonished 
than  his  wife,  and  felt  himself  all  over  to  find 
if  the  tiger  had  not  wounded  him;  but  no, 
there  he  was  safe  and  sound,  and  there  was 
the  tiger  tied  to  the  post  just  as  he  had  fasten¬ 
ed  it  up  the  night  before.” 

The  news  soon  found  its  way  to  the 
palace,  and  the  rajah  with  all  his  court 
came  to  see  the  tiger  and  his  captor. 
The  beast  was  recognized  as  one  which 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  all  tlie  coun¬ 
try  round,  and  the  chattee-maker  was 
made  the  commander  of  ten  thousand 
horse.  Just  at  this  time  came  tidings 
that  an  overwhelming  enemy  was  about 
to  cross  the  borders,  and  not  a  general 
could  be  found  to  face  them.  “  Why 
!  not  make  the  chattee-maker  commander- 

in-chief?”  they  suggested.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made,  but  the  chattee- 
maker  begged  leave  first  to  go  alone  and 
reconnoitre.  He  had  thus  at  the  least 
gained  breathing-time,  for  as  he  confess¬ 
ed  to  his  wife  the  oftice  of  commander- 
in-chief  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  for 
a  man  who  had  never  been  on  a  horse 
in  his  life.  But  w'hile  he  was  thinking  of 
mounting  a  particular  quiet  pony,  a 
|s  magnificent  charger,  sent  from  the  rajah, 

galloped  up  and  stood  at  his  door. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  have 
himself  tied  on,  after  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  mounting.  “Wife,  wife, 
you  forgot  to  tie  my  hands,”  ciied  the 
chattee-maker,  as  the  horse,  puzzled  to 
know  what  he  had  on  his  hack,  began 
kicking  and  plunging,  and  then  set  off 
across  the  country.  “  Never  mind,” 
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was  the  reply,  “  hold  on  by  the  mane ;  ” 
and  away  went  the  chattee-maker  on  a 
ride  as  memorable  as  that  of  John  Gil¬ 
pin.  Right  toward  the  enemy’s  camp 
flew  the  horse,  and  the  rider  liked  the 
prospect  as  little  as  Gilpin  liked  the  idea 
of  a  leap  over  a  turnpike  gate.  In  his 
desperation  he  seized  a  young  banyan- 
tree  as  he  passed,  hoping  that  the  ropes 
might  break  and  thus  he  might  come  to 
the  ground.  But  the  tree  gave  way  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ropes,  and  trunk  in  hand 
away  he  went,  striking  into  the  enemy, 
who  now  saw  him  coming,  a  terror  not 
less  than  that  with  which  Polyphemos 
filled  the  comrades  of  Odysseus.  They 
could  fight,  they  said,  against  men  like 
themselves,  but  not  against  giants  who 
tore  up  trees  as  they  rode.  At  once  they 
fly,  leaving  everything  behind  them ;  and 
when  the  tired  horse  at  length  reaches 
the  camp  and  stands  still,  the  ropes 
break  and  his  rider  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  chattee-maker  finds  in  the  king’s 
tent  a  letter  of  abject  submission,  and 
with  this  prize  he  returns  home,  leading 
the  horse  which  he  dares  not  remount. 
On  reaching  home  he  bids  his  wife  send 
the  horse  and  the  letter  to  the  rajah. 
“  lie  will  see  by  the  horse  .looking  so 
tired  what  a  long  ride  I’ve  had ;  and  if 
he  is  sent  on  betbrehand,  I  sh.all  not  be 
obliged  to  ride  him  up  to  the  palace 
door  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  otherwise 
should,  and  that  would  be  very  tiresome, 
for  most  likely  I  should  tumble  off.” 
Still  higher  dignities  and  more  abundant 
wealth  were  of  course  bestowed  on  a 
man  who  shotved  himself  as  modest  as 
he  was  bi'ave. 

Between  this  and  the  German  tale  the 
likeness  is  confined  to  the  one  leading 
idea  of  greatness  achieved  by  accident 
and  a  run  of  good  luck.  We  turn  now 
to  a  class  of  stories  which  have  little,  or 
nothing,  in  common  with  the  epic  poems 
of  the  Aryan  nations,  but  which  exhibit 
a  series  of  incidents  in  striking  parallel¬ 
ism  with  those  of  the  corresponding  Teu¬ 
tonic  stories.  ‘These  incidents  are  in 
themselves  so  strange,  and  the  result 
is  brought  about  by  turns  so  unexpect¬ 
ed,  that  the  idea  of  their  independent 
development  among  separated  tribes 
who  had  carried  away  nothing  but  some 
leading  notion,  becomes  a  wild  extrava¬ 
gance.  Whatever  the  consequences  may 
be,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that 
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these  stories  hficl  been  wrought  out  with 
some  fulness  of  detail  while  these  tribes 
or  nations  still  continued  to  form  a  single 
people.  The  resemblances  between  them 
may  perhaps  bring  down  the  time  of 
separation  to  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
•riod ;  but  the  geographical  position  of 
Hindoo  and  German  tribes  must  still 
throw  that  time  back  to  an  indefinitely 
distant  past,  and  close  as  the  parallelism 
may  be,  <he  differences  of  detail  and  col¬ 
oring  are  such  that  we  cannot  suppose 
these  Aryan  emigrants  to  have  carried 
away  with  them  to  their  several  homes 
j  more  than  the  leading  incidents  grafted 
!  on  the  leading  idea.  The  fidelity  with 
1  which  the  Hindoo  and  the  German  tales 
I  adhere  to  this  framework  is  indeed  as¬ 
tonishing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
!  coincidences  is  furnished  by  the  story  of 
the  Dog  and  the  Sparrow  in  Grimm’s 
collection  as  compared  with  an  episode 
in  the  Wanderings  of  Vicram  Mahara¬ 
jah.  In  both  a  bird  vows  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  a  human  being ;  in  both  the 
bird  is  the  helper  and  avenger  of  the  in- 
.  nocent  against  wanton  injury;  and  in 
*  both  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  is  the 
result  of  their  own  voluntary  acts. 
There  are  other  points  of  likeness, '’the 
significance  of  which  is  heightened  by 
points  of  singularly  subtle  difference.  In 
the  German  story  the  sparrow  is  offended 
I  because  a  carter,  not  heeding  the  warn¬ 
ing  which  she  had  given  him,  drove  his 
wagon  over  a  dog  which  she  had  saved 
from  starving.  “  You  have  killed  my 
brother  the  dog,”  she  said,  “and  that  shall 
cost  you  your  horses  and  your  cart.” 
i  “  Horses  and  cart,  indeed,”  said  the  car- 
f  rier.  “  What  harm  can  you  do  to  me  ?  ” 
and  he  drove  on.  But  presently  the 
sparrow  contrived  to  force  out  the  cork 
from  the  bung-hole  of  one  of  the  casks 
in  the  wagon,  and  all  the  wine  ran  out 
on  the  ground.  “  Ah  me,  I  am  a  poor 
man  now,”  cried  the  carter  when  he  saw 
it.  “Not  poor  enough  yet,”  said  the 
sparrow,  as  she  perched  on  the  head  of 
one  of  the  horses  and  pecked  out  his  eye. 
The  carter  in  his  rage  took  up  his  hatch¬ 
et  to  kill  the  bird,  but  instead  of  it  he 
hit  his  horse,  which  fell  down  dead.  So  it 
fared  with  the  second  cask  and  the  two 
remaining  horses.  Leaving  his  wagon 
on  the  road,  the  carter  found  his  way 
home,  and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  wine 


and  horses.  “Ah,  my  husband,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  what  a  wicked  bird  has  come 
to  this  house :  she  has  brought  with  her  all 
the  birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they 
sit  among  our  com  and  are  eating  eveiy 
ear  of  it.”  “  Ah  me,  I  am  poorer  than 
ever,”  said  the  man  as  he  beheld  the 
havoc.  “  Still  not  poor  enough,  carrier ; 
it  shall  cost  you  your  life,”  said  the  bird, 
as  she  flew  away.  By  and  by  the  spar¬ 
row  appeared  at  the  window-sill,  and 
uttered  the  same  words,  and  the  carrier 
hurling  his  axe  at  it  broke  the  window- 
frame  in  two.  Every  other  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  house  was  demolished  as  he 
vainly  attempted  to  hit  the  bird.  At 
length  he  caught  her,  and  his  wife  asked 
if  she  shoufd  kill  her.  “  No,”  said  he, 
“  that  were  too  merciful ;  she  shall  die 
more  horribly,  for  I  will  eat  her.”  So 
saying,  he  s  'allow’ed  her  whole ;  but  she 
began  to  fli  'er  about  in  his  stomach, 
and  present!,)  'me  again  into  his  mouth, 
and  cried  out,  ‘  Carrier,  it  shall  cost 
you  your  life.”  Thereupon  the  man 
handed  the  axe  to  his  wife,  saying 
“  Kill  me  the  wretch  dead  in  my  mouth. 
Ilis  wife  took  it  and  aimed  a  blow,  but 
missing  her  mark,  struck  her  husband 
on  the  head  and  killed  him.  Then  the 
sparrow  flew  away,  and  was  never  seen 
there  again.” 

In  the  Hindoo  story  the  bird  is  a  par¬ 
rot,  and  the  dog’s  place  is  taken  by  a  poor 
W’ood-cutter,  from  whom  a  dancing-girl 
attempts  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  deliberate  falsehood.  The  girl  thus 
represents  the  carter,  and  at  once  the 
framework  of  the  tale  is  provided;  but 
the  method  by  which  the  sparrow  wreaks 
her  vengeance  on  the  man  is  thoroughly 
awkward  and  unartistic  when  compared 
with  the  simple  scheme  which  brings 
about  the  ruin  of  the  nautch-woman. 
She,  like  the  carrier,  is  rich  ;  but  she  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  more 
money  by  claiming  from  the  wood-cutter 
the  dowry  which  she  said  that  he  had 
promised  to  pay  on  marrying  hei*,  the 
dowry  and  the  marriage  being  alike 
purely  imaginary.  The  rajah,  being 
called  to  give  judgment  in  the  case,  de¬ 
termines  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
parrot  famed  for  his  wisdom,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  merchant  in  the  town. 
When  the  wood  cutter  had  given  his 
version  of  the  matter,  the  parrot  bade 
Champa  Ranee,  the  nautch-girl,  tell  her 
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Story.  After  he.aring  it,  he  asked  where 
the  house  was  to  which  her  husband  had 
taken  her.  “  Far  away  in  the  jungles,” 
was  the  reply.  “  And  how  long  ago  ?  ” 
The  day  was  named  ;  twenty  witnesses 
proved  that  Champa  was  at  the  time  in 
the  city ;  and  the  parrot  gave  judgment 
for  the  wood-cutter  against  the  nautch- 
girl,  as  the  sparrow  had  befriended  the 
dog  against  the  carter.  Great  was  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  wise  parrot,  but 
the  incensed  nautch-girl  said :  “  Be  as¬ 
sured  I  will  get  you  in  my  power ;  and 
when  I  do,  I  will  bite  off  your  head.  ” 

Then  follows  the  vow  of  the  parrot, 
answering  to  the  oath  of  the  sparrow  ; 
but  he  has  no  need  to  repeat  it.  “  Try 
your  worst,  madam,”  said  he,  “  but  in 
return  I  tell  you  this;  I  will  live  to  make 
you  a  beggar.  Your  house  shall  be,  by 
your  own  orders,  laid  even  with  the 
ground,  and  you  for  grief  and  rage  shall 
kill  yourself.”  Time  goes  on,  and  the 
nautch-girl,  summoned  to  the  merchant’s 
house,  dances  so  w'ell  that  he  asks  her  to 
name  her  own  reward ;  and  the  price 
which  she  demands  is  the  parrot.  Taking 
the  bird  home,  she  ordered  her  servants 
to  cook  it  for  her  supper,  first  cutting  off  its 
head  and  bringing  it  to  her  grilled  that 
she  might  eat  it  before  tasting  any  other 
dish.  The  parrot  is  accordingly  plucked, 
but  while  the  servant  goes  to  fetch  wjitcr 
wherein  to  boil  him,  the  bird,  who  had 
pretended  to  be  dead  and  thus  escaped 
having  his  neck  wrung,  slips  into  a  hole  let 
into  the  wall  for  carrying  off  the  kitchen 
sewage.  In  this  dilemma  the  maid  grilled 
a  chicken’s  head  and  placed  it  before  the 
Ranee,  who,  as  she  cat  it,  said : 

“  ‘  Ah,  pretty  Polly,  so  here  is  the  end  of 
you.  This  is  the  brain  that  ihouglit  so  cun¬ 
ningly,  and  devised  my  overthrow ;  this  is  the 
tongue  that  spoke  against  me;  this  is  the 
throat  through  which  came  the  threatening 
words.  Aha,  who  is  right  now,  I  wonder  ?  ’  ” 

With  some  little  fear  the  parrot  heard 
her  words,  for  the  loss  of  his  wingfeathers 
had  left  him  unable  to  fly ;  but  at  length 
he  contrived  to  find  his  way  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  temple  and  to  perch  behind  the 
idol.  It  was  the  favorite  god  of  Champa 
Ranee,  who  in  her  abject  fear  of  death 
had  long  besought  him  to  translate  her 
to  heaven  without  the  process  of  dying. 
So  w’hcn  she  next  came  to  offer  her 
wonted  supplication,  the  parrot  spoke. 


and  the  nautch-girl  at  once  took  its  words 
for  the  utterances  of  the  god. 

“  ‘  Champa  Ranee,  nautch-girl,  your  prayer 
is  heard.  This  is  what  you  must  do:  sell  all 
you  possess  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor; 
you  must  also  give  money  to  all  your  servants 
and  dismiss  them.  Level  also  your  house  to  * 
the  ground,  that  you  may  be  wholly  separated 
from  eartli.  Then  you  will  be  fit  for  heaven, 
and  you  may  come,  having  done  all  I  com¬ 
mand  you,  on  this  day  week  to  tl^s  place, 
and  you  shall  be  transported  thither  body  and 
soul.”’ 

The  infatuated  woman  did  as  she  was 
bidden,  and  after  destroying  her  house 
and  giving  away  all  her  goods  she  went 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  a  well  outside  the  temple,  explained 
to  the  assembled  people  that  they — 

“  Would  soon  see  her  caught  up  to  heaven, 
j-nd  thus  her  departure  from  the  world  would 
be  more  celebrated  than  her  doings  whilst  in 
it.  All  the  peopled  listened  eagerly  to  her 
words,  for  they  believed  her  inspired ;  and  to 
see  her  ascension  the  whole  city  had  come 
out,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  strangers 
and  travclleis,  princes,  merchants,  and  nobles, 
from  fir  and  near,  all  full  of  expectation  and 
curiosity. 

“  Then  as  they  waited,  a  flut’ering  of  little 
wings  was  heard,  and  a  parrot  flew  over  Cham¬ 
pa  Ranee’s  head,  calling  out,  *  Nautch-girl, 
nautch-girl,  what  have  you  done  ?’  Champa 
Ranee  recognized  the  voice  as  Vicram’s  ;  he 
went  on,  ‘  Will  you  go  body  and  soul  to  hra- 
ven  ?  Have  you  forgotten  Polly’s  words  ?  ’ 

“  Champa  Ranee  mshed  into  the  temple, 
and,  falling  on  her  knees  before  the  idol,  cried 
out,  ‘  Gracious  Power,  I  have  done  all  as  you 
commanded ;  let  your  words  come  true ;  save 
me,  take  me  to  heaven.’ 

“  But  the  parrot  above  her  cried,  ‘  Good¬ 
bye,  Champa  Ranee,  good-bye ;  you  ate  a 
chicken’s  head,  not  mine.  Where  is  your 
house  now?  Where  are  your  servants  and 
all  your  possessions  ?  Have  my  words  come 
true,  think  you,  or  yours  ?  ’ 

“  Then  the  woman  saw  all,  and  in  her  rage 
and  despair,  cursing  her  own  folly,  she  fell 
violently  down  on  the  floor  of  the  temple, 
and,  da-hing  her  head  against  the  stone,  killed 
herself.” 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  rc.'il 
identity  of  these  two  stories,  and  incred¬ 
ible  that  the  one  could  have  been  in¬ 
vented  apart  from  the  other,  or  that  the 
German  and  the  Hindoo  tale  are  respec¬ 
tively  mere  derivatives  from  tb.e  same 
leading  idea.  This  idea  is  that  beings 
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of  no  repute  may  be  avengers  of  success¬ 
ful  wrong-doers,  or  to  put  it  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  weak  things  of 
the  earth  maybe  chosen  to  confound  the 
wise.  13ut  it  was  highly  improbable  that 
this  idea  should  of  itself  suggest  to  a 
Hindoo  and  a  Teuton  that  the  avenger 
should  be  a  bird,,  that  the  wrong-doer 
should  punish  himself,  and  should  seal 
his  doom  by  swallowing  his  persecutor,  or 
by  at  least  thinking  that  he  was  devour¬ 
ing  him.  There  is  no  room  here  for  the 
argument  which  Professor  Max  Muller 
characterizes  as  “  sneaking”  when  ap¬ 
plied  even  to  fables  which  are  common  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  family.* 
A  series  of  incidents  such  as  these  could 
never  have  been  thought  out  by  two 
brains  woiking  apart  from  each  other ; 
and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  at  least 
the  machinery  by  which  the  result  was 
to  be  brought  about  had  been  devised 
before  the  separation,  or  to  maintain  that 
the  story  has  in  the  one  case  or  the  other 
been  imported  bodily.  Hut  the  varia¬ 
tions  between  the  two  stories  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  latter  .alternative, 
even  apart  from  lack  of  evidence  of  any 
I  borrowing.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
Norse  tale  of  the  Master  Thief,  which 
can  be  traced  through  the  Greek  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Kalila  and  Dimna”  to  the 
story  of  “  The  Bushm.an  and  the  Goat,” 
in  the  Hitopadesa.  These  stories  also, 
as  it  so  happens,  have  nothing  but  the 
leading  idea  in  common,  and  Professor 
Max  MiiUer  remarks  that,  this  keynote 
(viz.,  that  a  m.an  will  believe  almost  any¬ 
thing  if  he  is  told  the  same  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  people)  once  given,  “  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  invent  the  three  varia¬ 
tions  which  we  find  in  the  Norse  Master 
Thief.” 

But  the  story  of  the  nautch  girl  is  only 
one  incident  in  a  Larger  drama.  The 
bird  of  the  German  tale  is  a  common 
sparrow ;  the  parrot  which  brings  about 
the  de.ath  of  Champa  Ranee  is  nothing 
less  than  the  Maharajah  Vicram,  who 
has  received  from  the  god  of  wisdom 
the  power  of  transporting  his  soul  into 
any  other  body,  while  by  an  antidote  he 
keeps  his  own  body  from  corruption. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  a  parallelism 
which  canno’t  be  accounted  for  on  any 
theory  of  mediaeval  importation.  The 
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story  of  Vicram  is  essenti.ally  the  story  of 
Herinotimos  of  Klazomenae,  whose  soul 
wanders  at  will  through  space  while  his 
body  remains  undeoayed  at  home,  until 
his  wife,  tired  out  by  his  repeated  deser¬ 
tions,  burns  his  body  while  he  is  away, 
and  thus  effectually  prevents  his  resu¬ 
ming  his  proper  form.  A  popular  Deccan 
tale,  which  is  also  told  by  Pliny  and 
Lucian,  must  have  existed,  if  only  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  state,  while  Greeks  and  Hindoos 
still  lived  as  a  single  people.  But  a 
genuine  humor,  of  which  we  have  little 
more  than  a  faint  germ  in  the  Greek 
legend,  runs  through  the  Hindoo  story. 
In  both  the  wife  is  vexed  by  the  frequent 
absence  of  her  husband ;  but  the  real 
fun  of  Anna  de  Souza’s  narr.ative  rise.s 
from  the  complications  produced  by  a 
carpenter’s  son,  who  ov'erhears  the  god 
Gunputti  as  ho  teaches  Vicram  the 
mystic  words  which  enable  him  to  pass 
from  his  own  body  into  another  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  see  the  antidote  which 
Vicram  received  to  keep  his  tenantless 
body  from  decay,  the  carpenter’s  son 
was  but  half  enlightened.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Vicram  transferred  hb 
soul  to  the  parrot’s  body  than  the  car¬ 
penter’s  son  entered  the  body  of  Vicram, 
and  the  work  of  corruption  began  in  his 
own.  The  pseudo-iajah  is  at  once  de¬ 
tected  by  the  VVuzeer  Butti,  who  recom¬ 
mends  the  whole  court  to  show  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  impostor  and  make  his 
sojourn  in  Vicram’s  body  as  unpleasant 
as  possible.  Worn  out  at  last  with  wait¬ 
ing,  Butti  sets  off  to  search  for  his  friend, 
and  by  good  luck  is  one  of  the  throng 
assembled  to  witness  the  ascension  of 
Champa  Ranee.  Butti  recognizes  his 
friend,  and  at  once  puts  him  into  safe 
keeping  in  a  cage.  On  reaching  home 
it  became  necessary  to  get  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  son  out  of  Vicram’s  body,  and  the 
W uzeer,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  no 
easy  task,  proposes  a  butting  match  be¬ 
tween  two  rams,  the  one  belonging  to 
himself,  the  other  to  the  pseudo-rajah. 
Butti  accordingly  submits  his  own  ram 
to  a  training,  which  greatly  hardens  his 
horns ;  and  so  when  the  fight  began — 

“  The  pretended  rajah  soon  saw,  to  his 
vexation,  that,  his  favorite’s  horns  being  less 
strong  than  his  opponent’s,  he  was  getting 
tired,  and,  beginning  to  lose  courage,  would 
soon  be  worsted  in  the  fight;  so,  quick  aa 
thought,  he  left  his  own  body  and  transported 
10 
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his  FOul  into  the  ram’s  body,  in  order  to  give 
it  an  increase  of  courage  and  resolution  and 
enable  it  to  win. 

“  No  sooner  did  Vicram  Maharajah,  who 
was  hanging  up  in  a  cage,  see  what  had  taken 
place,  than  he  left  the  parrot’s  body  and  re¬ 
entered  his  own  body.  Then  Buiti’s  ram 
pushed  the  other  down  on  its  knees,  and  tlie 
wuzeer  ran  and  fetched  a  sword  and  cut  off 
its  head,  thus  putting  an  end,  with  the  life  of 
the  ram,  to  the  life  of  the  carpenter’s  son.” 

But  fre.«h  troubles  were  in  store  for 
Butti.  Not  yet  cured  of  his  wandering 
propensities,  Vicram  goes  to  sleep  in  a 
jungle  with  his  mouth  open,  into  which 
creeps  a  cobra,  who  refuses  to  be  dis¬ 
lodged.  The  rajah  in  his  intolerable 
misery  leaves  his  home,  disguised  as  a 
fakeer,  and  Butti  seeks  him  in  vain  for 
twelve  years.  Meanwhile  the  beautiful 
Bucconlee,  who  had  recognized  her 
destined  husband  under  the  squalid  rags 
of  the  fakeer,  had  succeeded  in  freeing 
Vicram  from  his  tormentor;  and  thus 
all  three  returned  to  the  long-forsaken 
Anar  Ranee. 

But  before  we  examine  incidents  which 
take  us  into  another  region  of  Hindoo 
folk-lore,  we  are  bound  to  show  that  these 
tales  contain  other  stories  which  belong 
to  the  same  class  with  the  tale  of  the 
dancing-girl  and  the  wood-cutter.  Tliere 
are  some  which  are  even  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  agreement  in  the  general 
scheme  with  thgrough  divergence  in  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  story  entitled  “  The  Table, 
the  Ass,  and  the  Stick,”  in  Grimm’s  col¬ 
lection,  a  goat,  whose  appetite  cannot  be 
satisfied,  brings  a  tailor  into  grievous 
trouble  by  leading  him  to  drive  his  three 
sons  aw.ay  from  their  home  on  ground¬ 
less  charges.  At  last,  finding  that  he 
had  been  cheated,  he  scourges  the  goat, 
which  makes  the  best  of  its  way  from  his 
dwelling.  Meanwhile  the  three  sons  had 
each  been  learning  a  trade,  and  each  re¬ 
ceived  his  reward.  To  the  eldest  was 
given  a  table,  which,  at  the  words 
“  Cover  thyself,”  at  once  presented  a 
magnificent  banquet;  the  second  re¬ 
ceived  a  donkey  which,  on  hearing  the 
work  “  Bricklebrit,”  rained  down  gold 
pieces ;  and  both  were  deprived  of  their 
gifts  by  a  thievish  innkeeper,  to  whom 
they  had  in  succession  revealed  their 
secret.  On  reaching  home  the  eldest 
son,  boasting  to  his  father  of  his  inex¬ 
haustible  table,,  was  discomfited  by  find¬ 
ing  that  some  common  table  had  been 


put  in  its  place  ;  and  the  second  in  like 
manner,  in  making  trial  of  his  ass,  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  very  ordinary 
donkey.  But  the  youngest  son  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  to  him  they  sent  word 
of  the  scurvy  behavior  of  the  innkeeper. 
When  the  time  of  his  departure  came, 
his  master  gave  him  a  sack,  adding,  “  In 
it  there  lies  a  stick.”  The  young  man 
took  the  sack  as  a  thing  that  might  do 
him  good  service,  but  asked  why  he 
should  take  the  stick,  as  it  only  made 
the  sack  heavier  to  carry.  The  stick, 
however,  was  endowed  with  the  power 
of  jumping  out  of  the  sack,  and  belabor¬ 
ing  any  one  against  whom  its  owner  had  a 
grudge ;  and  thus  armed,  the  youth  went 
cheerfully  to  the  house  of  the  innkeeper, 
who,  thinking  that  the  sack  must  cer¬ 
tainly  contain  treasure,  tried  to  take  it 
from  the  young  man’s  pillow  while  he 
slept.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.  The  stick  hears  the  fatal  word, 
and  at  once  falls  without  mercy  on  the 
thief,  who  roars  out  that  he  will  sur¬ 
render  the  table  and  the  ass.  Thus  the 
three  gifts  reach  the  tailor’s  house.  As 
for  the  goat,  whose  head  the  tailor  had 
shaven,  it  ran  into  a  fox’s  house,  where 
a  bee  stung  its  bald  pate,  and  it  rushed 
out,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

In  the  Deccan  tale  we  have  a  jackal 
and  a  barber  in  the  place  of  the  goat 
and  the  tailor  ;  and  the  mischief  is  done, 
not  by  leading  the  barber  to  expel  his 
children,  but  by  cheating  him  of  the 
fruits  of  his  garden.  The  paralh;!,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  the  fact  of  the 
false  pretences ;  the  barber  retaliates, 
like  the  tailor,  and  inflicts  a  severe  wound 
on  the  jackal.  As  before,  however,  in 
the  German  story,  the  goat  is  a  goat, 
but  the  jjickal  is  a  transformed  rajah — 
none  other,  in  short,  than  the  Beast  who 
is  wedded  to  Beauty,  and  the  monster 
who  becomes  the  husband  of  P.syche. 
But  before  he  wins  his  bride,  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  sore  straits,  and  his  adventures 
give  occasion  for  some  sharp  sjitire  on 
the  Hindoo  popular  theology.  Coming 
across  a  bullock’s  carca.ss,  the  jackal 
eats  his  way  into  it,  while  the  sun  so 
contracts  the  hide  that  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  get  out.  Fearing  to  be  killed 
if  discovered,  or  to  be  buried  alive  if  he 
escaped  notice,  the  jackal,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  scavengers,  cries  out, 
“  Take  cure,  good  people,  how  you 
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touch  me,  for  I  am  a  great  saint.”  The 
mahars,  in  great  terror,  ask  him  who  he 
is  and  what  he  wants.  “  I,”  answered 
the  jackal,  “  am  a  very  holy  saint. 
am  also  the  god  of  your  village,  and  I* 
am  very  angry  with  you,  because  you 
never  worship  me  nor  bring  me  offer¬ 
ings.”  “  O  my  Lord,”  they  cried,  “  what 
offerings  will  please  you  ?  Tell  us  only, 

I  and  we  will  bring  you  whatever  you  like.” 

1“  Good,”  he  replied ;  “  then  you  must 
fetch  here  plenty  of  rice,  jilenty  of  flowers, 
and  a  nice  fat  chicken — place  them  as  an 
offering  beside  me,  and  pour  a  great  deal 
of  water  over  them,  as  you  do  at  your 
jl  most  solemn  feasts,  and  then  I  will  for¬ 
give  you  your  sins.”  The  wetting  of 
course  split  the  dry  bullock’s  skin,  and 
the  jackal,  jumping  out,  ran  with  the 
chicken  in  his  mouth  to  the  jungle.* 
When  again  he  was  nearly  starved,  he 
heard  a  Brahmin  bewailing  his  poverty, 
r  and  declaring  that  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal 
I  were  to  offer  to  marry  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  he  should  have  her,  in  complete  con¬ 
trast  to  the  reluctance  of  the  merchant 
who  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  child  to 
I  the  beast.  The  jackal  takes  him  at  his 
%  word  and  leads  his  wife  away  to  a  splendid 

I  subterranean  palace,  where  she  finds 
that  each  night  the  jackal  lays  aside  his 
I  skin  and  becomes  a  beautiful  young  man. 

I  Soon  the  Brahmin  comes  to  the  jackal’s 
j  cave  to  see  how  his  child  gets  on  ;  but 

I!  just  as  he  is  about  to  enter,  the  jackal 

j  stops  him,  and,  learning  his  wants,  gives 
I  him  a  melon,  the  seeds  of  which  will 
1  bring  him  some  money.  A  neighbor,  ad¬ 
miring  the  fruit  produced  from  these 
'  seeds,  buys  some  from  the  Brahmin’s 
wife,  and  finding  that  they  are  full  of  dia- 
f  raonds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  purchases  the 
whole  stock,  until  the  Brahmin  himself 
opens  a  small  withered  melon  and  learns 
how  he  has  been  overreached.  In  vain 
he  asks  restitution  from  the  woman  who 
has  bought  them  ;  she  knows  nothing  of 
any  miraculous  melons,  and  a  jeweler  to 
whom  he  takes  the  jewels  from  the 
withered  melon  accuses  him  of  having 
stolen  the  gems  from  his  shop,  and  im- 
I  pounds  them  all.  Again  he  betakes  him¬ 
self  to  the  jackal,  who  seeing  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  giving  him  gold  or  jewels,  brings 
I  him  out  a  jar,  which  is  always  full  of 
I  good  tilings.  The  Brahmin  now  lived 
I  in  luxury ;  but  another  Brahmin  informed 
I  the  rajidi  of  the  royal  style  in  which  his 
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poorer  neighbor  feasted,  and  the  rajah 
appropriated  the  jar  to  his  own  special 
use.  When  once  again  he  carried  this 
story  of  his  wrongs  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  jackal  gave  him  another  jar,  within 
which  were  a  rope  and  astick, which  would 
perform  their  work  of  chastisement  as 
soon  as  the  jar  was  opened.  Uncover¬ 
ing  the  jar  while  he  was  alone,  the  Brah¬ 
min  had  cause  to  repent  his  rashness,  for 
every  bone  in  his  body  was  left  aching. 
With  this  personal  experience  of  the 
powers  of  the  stick,  the  Brahmin  gener¬ 
ously  invited  the  rajah  and  his  brother 
Brahmin  to  come  and  test  the  virtues  of 
his  new  gift;  and  a  belaboring  as  hearty 
as  that  which  the  wicked  innkeeper  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  German  tale  made  them 
yield  up  the  dinner-making  chattel.  The 
same  wholesome  measure  led  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  precious  stones  from  the 
jew'eler,  and  the  melons  from  the  woman 
who  had  bought  them.  It  only  remained 
now,  by  Vmrning  the  enchanted  rajah’s 
jackal-skin,  to  transform  him  perma¬ 
nently  into  the  most  splendid  prince  ever 
seen  on  earth. 

The  points  of  likeness  and  difference 
between  the  Hindoo  story  of  Punchkin 
and  the  Norse  tale  of  “The  Giant  who 
had  no  Heart  in  his  Body  ”  are  still  more 
striking.  In  the  former  a  rajah  has  seven 
daughters  whose  mother  dies  while  they 
are  still  children,  and  a  stepmother  so 
persecutes  them  that  they  make  their 
escape.  In  the  jungle  they  are  found  by 
the  seven  sons  of  a  neighboring  king, 
who  are  hunting,  and  each  takes  one  of 
the  princesses  as  a  wife,  the  handsomest 
of  course  marrying  the  youngest.  After 
a  brief  time  of  hajipiness  the  eldest  prince 
sets  off  on  a  journey  and  does  not  retuni. 
His  six  brothers  follow  him  and  are  seen 
no  more.  After  this,  as  Balna,  the  young¬ 
est  princess,  rocks  her  babe  in  his  cradle, 
a  fakeer  makes  his  appearance,  and  hav¬ 
ing  vainly  asked  her  to  marry  him,  trans¬ 
forms  her  into  a  dog  and  leads  her  away. 
As  he  grows  older,  Balna’s  son  learns 
how  his  parents  and  uncles  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  resolves  to  go  in  search  of 
them.  His  aunts  beseech  him  not  to  do 
so.  “We  have  lost  our  husbands  and 
onr  sister.  If  you  too  are  taken  from  us, 
what  shall  we  do  ?”  But  the  youth  feels 
sure  that  he  will  bring  them  all  back ; 
and  at  length  finds  his  way  to  the  house 
of  a  gardener,  whose  wife  on  hearing  his 
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story  tells  hitn  that  his  father  and  ancles 
have  all  been  turned  into  stone  by  the 
great  magician  Punchkin,  who  keeps 
Balna  herself  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower 
because  she  will  not  marry  him.  To  aid 
him  in  his  task,  the  gardener’s  wife  dis¬ 
guises  him  in  her  daughter’s  dress,  and 
gives  him  a  basket  of  flowers  as  a  present 
for  the  captive  princess.  Thus  arrayed, 
the  youth  is  admitted  to  her  presence, 
and  while  none  are  lookitjg  makes  him¬ 
self  known  to  his  mother  by  means  of  a 
ring  which  she  had  left  on  his  finger  be¬ 
fore  the  sorcerer  stole  her  away.  But 
the  rescue  of  the  seven  princes  seemed 
to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  the  young 
man  suggests  that  Balna  should  now 
change  her  tactics,  and  by  pretending  a 
readiness  to  marry  him,  find  out  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  power  and  whether  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  death.  The  device  is  successful, 
and  the  sorcerer  tells  her  that 

“  Far,  far  away,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  this,  there  lies  a  desolate 
country  covered  with  thick  jungle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  jungle  grows  a  circle  of  palm- 
trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  jungle  stand 
six  jars  full  of  water,  piled  one  above  another ; 
below  the  sixth  jar  is  a  small  cage  which  con¬ 
tains  a  little  green  parrot;  on  the  life  of  the 
parrot  depends  my  life,  and  if  the  parrot  is 
killed  I  must  die.” 

But  this  keep  is  guarded  by  myriads 
of  evil  demons,  and  Balna  tries  hard  to 
dissuade  her  son  from  the  venture.  He 
is  resolute,  and  he  finds  true  helpers  in 
some  eagles  whose  young  be  saves  by 
killing  a  large  serpent  which  was  making 
its  way  to  their  nest.  The  parent  birds 
give  him  their  young  to  be  his  servants, 
and  the  eaglets,  crossing  their  wings, 
bear  him  through  the  air  to  the  spot 
where  the  six  water-jars  are  standing. 
In  an  instant  he  upsets  the  jars,  and 
snatching  the  parrot  from  his  cage  rolls 
him  up  in  his  cloak.  The  magician  in  his 
dismay  at  seeing  the  parrot  in  the  youth’s 
hands  yields  to  every  demand  made  by 
him,  and  not  only  the  seven  princes  but 
all  his  other  victims  are  restored  to  life — 
a  magnificent  array  of  kings,  courtiers, 
officers,  and  servants.  Still  the  magician 
prayed  to  have  his  parrot  given  him. 

“  Then  the  boy  took  hold  of  the  parrot,  and 
tore  off  one  of  his  wings,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
the  magician’s  right  arm  fell  off. 

**  Pimcbkin  then  stretched  out  his  left  arm, 


crying,  ‘  Give  me  my  parrot.’  The  prince 
pulled  off  the  parrol’.s  second  wing,  and  the 
magician’s  left  arm  tumbled  off. 

“  ‘  Give  me  my  parrot,’  cried  he,  and  fell 
on  hi.s  knees.  The  prince  pulled  off  the  par¬ 
rot’s  right  leg,  the  magician’s  right  leg  fell  off; 
the  prince  pulled  off  the  parrot’s  left  leg,  down 
fell  the  magician’s  left. 

“Nothing  remained  of  him  save  the  limb¬ 
less  body  and  the  head ;  but  still  he  rolled  his 
eyes,  and  cried,  ‘  Give  me  my  parrot.’  ‘Take 
your  parrot,  then,’  cried  the  boy  ;  and  with 
that  he  wrung  the  bird’s  neck,  and  threw  it 
at  tlie  magician ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  Punch- 
kin’s  head  twisted  round,  and,  with  a  fearful 
groan,  he  died.” 

In  its  keynote  and  its  leading  incidents 
this  story  is  precisely  parallel  to  the 
Norse  tale  of  “The  Giant  who  had  no 
Heart  in  his  Body.”  Here,  as  in  the  Dec- 
•can  legend,  there  is  a  king  who  has  seven 
sons,  but  instead  of  all  seven  being  sent 
to  hunt  or  woo,  the  youngest  is  left  at 
home ;  and  the  rajah  whose  children  they 
marry  has  six  daughters,  not  seven.  This 
younger  brother  who  stays  at  home  is 
the  Boots  of  European  folk-lore,  a  be¬ 
ing  of  infinitely  varied  character,  and  a 
subject  of  interest  for  all  who  wish  to 
know  whence  the  Aryan  nations  obtain¬ 
ed  the  materials  for  their  epic  poems. 
Seemingly  weak  and  often  despised,  he 
has  keener  wit  and  more  resolute  will 
than  all  who  are  opposed  to  him.  Slan¬ 
der  and  obloquy  are  to  him  as  nothing, 
for  he  know'S  that  in  the  end  his  truth 
shall  be  made  clear  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.  In  Dr.  Dasent’s  words — 

“  There  he  sits  idle  whilst  all  work ;  there 
he  lies  with  that  deep  irony  of  conscious  pow¬ 
er  which  knows  its  time  must  one  day  come 
and  meantime  can  afford  to  wait.  When  that 
time  comes,  he  girds  himself  to  the  feat  amidst 
the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  his  flesh  and  blood ; 
but  even  then  after  he  has  done  some  great 
deed,  he  conceals  it,  returns  to  his  ashes,  and 
again  sits  idly  by  the  kitchen  fire,  dirty,  lazy, 
despised,  until  the  time  for  final  recognition 
comes,  and  then  his  dirt  and  rags  fall  off, — ho 
stands  out  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  royal 
robes,  and  is  acknowledged  once  for  all  a 
king.” 

We  see  him  in  a  thousand  forms.  He  is 
the  Herakles  on  whom  the  mean  Eurys- 
theus  delights  to  pour  contempt ;  he  is 
Cinderella  sitting  in  the  dust  while  her 
sisters  flaunt  their  finery  abroad ;  he  is 
the (Edipus  who  “knows  nothing,”*  yet 

*  i  /itiiit  tiiitf  OiSirovs  — Soph.  “  (Ed.  Tyr."  397. 
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reads  the  mysterious  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx ;  he  is  the  Phoebus  who  seiwes 
in  the  house  of  Admetos  and  the  palace 
of  Laomedon ;  he  is  the  Psyche  who 
seeks  her  lost  love  almost  in  despair,  and 
yet  with  the  hope  still  living  in  her  that 
her  search  shall  not  be  unsuccessful ; 
above  all,  he  is  the  Ithakan  chief,  clad  in 
beggar’s  rags,  flouted  by  the  suitors,  re¬ 
cognized  only  by  an  old  nurse  and  his 
dog,  waiting  patiently  till  the  time  comes 
that  he  should  bend  the  invincible  bow, 
and  having  slain  his  enemies  appear  once 
more  in  glorious  garb  by  the  side  of  a 
wife  as  radiant  in  beauty  as  when  he  left 
her  years  ago  for  a  long  and  a  hard  war¬ 
fare  far  away.  Boots  then  .acts  the  part 
of  Balna’s  son  in  the  Hindoo  story,  while 
the  sorcerer  reappears  in  the  Norse  tale 
as  a  giant  who  turns  the  six  princes  and 
their  wives  into  stone.  The  incident  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  tale,  and 
once  for  all  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
whole  mass  of  folk-lore  in  every  country 
may  be  resolved  into  an  endless  series  of 
repetitions,  combinations,  and  adapta¬ 
tions  of  a  few  leading  ide.a8  or  of  their 
developments.  If  speaking  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  wrought  by  musical  genius  Dr. 
Newman  could  say,  “There  are  seven 
notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them  thirteen, 
yet  how  slender  an  outfit  for  so  vast  an 
enterprise,”  we  may  well  feel  the  same 
astonishment  as  we  see  the  mighty  har¬ 
vest  of  mythical  lore  which  a  few  seeds 
have  yielded,  and  begin  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  ideas  so  repe.ated,  dis¬ 
guised,  or  travestied,  never  lost  their 
charm,  but  find  us  as  ready  to  listen  when 
they  are  brought  before  us  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  in  a  new  dress,  as  when  we 
first  made  acquaint.ance  with  them. 

With  the  modified  machinery  of  the 
Norse  tale,  the  remonstrances  addressed 
to  Balna’s  son  in  the  Ayah’s  story  are 
here  addressed  to  Boots,  whose  kindness 
to  the  brute  creatures  who  become  his 
friends  is  drawn  out  in  the  more  full  de¬ 
tail  characteristic  of  Western  legends. 
The  Hindoo  hero  h(‘lps  eagles  only; 
Boots  succors  a  raven,  a  salmon,  and  a 
wolf;  and  the  latter  having  devoured  his 
horse  bears  him  on  his  back  swifter  than 
the  wind  to  the  house  of  the  giant  who 
has  turned  his  brothers  into  stone.* 


There  he  finds,  not  his  mother,  like 
Balna’s  son,  but  the  beautiful  princess 
who  is  to  be  his  bride,  and  who  promises 
to  find  out,  if  she  can,  where  the  giant 
keeps  his  heart,  for,  wherever  it  be,  it  is 
not  in  his  body.  The  colloquies  which 
lead  at  length  to  the  true  answer 
exhibit  the  giant  in  the  more  kindly  and 
rollicking  character  frequently  bestowed 
on  trolls,  dwarfs,  elves,  and  demons,  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Western  Aryans. 
The  final  answer  corresponds  precisely 
to  that  of  Punchkin  : — 

“  Far,  far  away  in  a  lake  lies  an  island  ;  on 
that  island  stands  a  church ;  in  that  church 
is  a  well ;  in  that  well  swims  a  duck ;  in  that 
duck  there  is  an  egg,  and  in  that  egg  there 
lies  my  heart, — you  darling.” 

His  darling  takes  a  tender  farewell  of 
Boots,  who  sets  off  on  the  wolf’s  back, 
to  solve,  as  in  the  Eastern  tale,  the  r^s- 
tery  of  the  water  and  the  bird.  The 
M  olf  takes  him  to  the  island ;  but  the 
church  keys  hang  high  on  the  steeple, 
and  the  raven  is  now  brought  in  to  per¬ 
form  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  the 
young  eaglets  in  the  Deccan  legend.  At 
last  by  the  salmon’s  help  the  egg  is 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  well 
where  the  duck  had  dropped  it. 

“  Then  the  wolf  told  him  to  squeeze  the 
egg,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  squeezed  it  the 
giant  screamed  out. 

“  ‘  Squeeze  it  again,’  said  the  wolf ;  and 
when  the  prince  did  so,  the  giant  screamed 
still  more  piteously,  and  begged  and  prayed 
so  prettily  to  be  spared,  s.aying  he  would  do 
all  that  the  prince  wished  if  he  would  only 
not  squeeze  his  heart  in  two. 

“  ‘  Tell  him,  if  he  will  restore  to  life  again 
your  six  brothers  and  their  brides  you  will 
spare  his  life,”  said  the  wolf.  Yes,  the  giant 
was  ready  to  do  that,  and  be  turned  the  six 
brothers  into  king’s  sons  again,  and  their 
brides  into  king’s  daughters. 

“  ‘  Now  squeeze  the  egg  in  two,’  said  \he 
wolf.  So  Boots  squeezed  the  egg  to  pieces, 
and  the  giant  burst  at  once.’ 

If  the  morality  of  myths  is  fair  matter 
for  comparison,  the  Eastern  story  has 
here  the  advantage.  Balnti’s  son  makes 
no  definite  promise  to  the  magici.an  ;  but 
a  parallel  to  Punchkin,  almost  closer 


lion,  and  they  each,  as  in  the  Hindoo  tale,  offer 
their  young  as  ministers  to  the  hero  who  has 
spared  their  lives. 


*  In  Grimm’s  story  of  “  The  Two  Brothers  "  the 
animals  succored  are  the  hare,  fox,  wolf,  and 
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than  that  of  the  giant,  is  furnished  in 
Grimm’s  story  o<  the  Two  Brothen?, 
where  a  witch  is  forced  to  restore  all 
her  victims  to  life. 

“  The  old  witch  took  a  twig  and  changed 
the  atones  back  to  what  they  were,  and  im¬ 
mediately  hia  brother  and  the  beasts  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  huntsman,  as  well  as  many  merchants, 
workpeople,  and  shepherds,  who,  delighted 
with  their  fi  eedom,  returned  home :  but  the 
twin  brothers,  when  they  saw  each  other  again, 
kissed  and  embraced  and  were  very  glad." 

But  probably  no  two  stories  funiish 
more  convincing  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  folk-lore  of  the  Aryan  tribes 
was  developed  while  they  still  lived  as  a 
single  people,  than  that  which  we  find 
in  the  German  legend  of  Faithful  John 
and  the  Deccan  story  of  Rama  and  Lux- 
man.  A  comparison  of  these  legends 
clearly  shows  that  at  least  the  following 
framework  must  have  been  devised  be¬ 
fore  Hindoos  and  Germans  started  on 
the  long  migrations  which  were  to  lead 
the  one  to  the  regions  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  and  the  other  to  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  and 
the  Elbe.  Even  in  those  early  days  the 
story  must  have  run  that  a  king  had 
seen  the  likeness  of  a  maiden  whose 
beauty  made  him  faint  with  love,  that 
he  could  not  be  withheld  from  seeking 
her,  that  his  faithful  friend  went  with 
him  and  helped  him  to  win  his  bride, 
that  certain  wise  birds  predicted  that 
the  trusty  friend  should  save  his  master 
from  three  great  d.angers,  but  that  his 
mode  of  rescuing  him  should  seem  to 
show  that  he  loved  his  master’s  wife, 
that  for  his  self-sacrifice  he  should  be 
turned  into  a  stone,  and  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  life  only  by  the  agency  of  an 
innocent  child.  That  two  men  in  two 
diflferent  countries  could  hit  upon  such  a 
Bgj'ies  of  incidents  as  these,  none  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  the  hardihood  to  main¬ 
tain,  still  less  can  any  dream  of  urging 
that  Hindoos  and  Germans  agreed  to¬ 
gether  to  adopt  each  the  specific  diflfer- 
ences  of  their  respective  versions. 

In  the  German  story  the  prince’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  beautiful  maiden  is  produced 
by  the  sight  of  her  portrait  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  his  father’s  palace  into  which  the 
trusty  John  had  been  strictly  charged 
not  to  let  the  young  man  enter.  Having 
once  seen  it  he  cannot  be  withheld  from 
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going  to  seek  her,  and  with  his  friend 
embarks  as  a  merchant  in  a  ship  laden 
with  all  manner  of  costly  goods  which 
may  tempt  the  maiden’s  taste  or  curiosi¬ 
ty.  The  scheme  succeeds,  but  while  the 
princess  is  making  her  purchases  the 
faithful  John  orders  all  sail  to  be  set,  and 
the  ship  is  far  at  sea  when  the  maiden 
turns  to  go  home.  The  next  scene  in  the 
drama  is  a  colloquy  between  three  crows 
whose  language  Faithful  John  under¬ 
stands,  and  who  foretell  three  great  dan¬ 
gers  impending  over  the  prince,  who 
can  be  saved  only  at  the  coat  of  his  pre¬ 
server.  On  his  reaching  shore  a  fox- 
colored  horse  would  spring  towards 
him,  which,  on  his  mounting  it,  would 
carry  him  off  for  ever  from  his  bride. 
No  one  can  save  him  except  by  shooting 
the  horse,  bnt  if  he  does  it  and  tolls  the 
king  he  will  be  turned  into  stone  from 
the  toe  to  the  knee.  Ifthe  horsebe  killed 
he  will  none  the  more  keep  his  bride, 
for  a  bridal  shirt  will  lie  on  a  dish,  wo¬ 
ven  seemingly  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
composed  really  of  sulphur  and  pitch, 
and  if  he  puts  it  on  it  will  burn  him  to 
his  bones  and  marrow.  Whoever  takes 
the  shirt  with  his  gloved  hand  and  casts 
it  into  the  fire,  may  save  the  pi-ince,  but 
if  he  knows  and  tells  him  he  will  be 
turned  to  stone  from  his  knee  to  his 
heart.  Nor  is  he  more  safe  even  if  the 
shirt  is  burnt,  for  during  the  dance 
which  follows  the  wedding  the  queen 
will  suddenly  turn  pale  and  fall  as  if 
dead,  and  unless  some  one  takes  three 
drops  of  blood  from  her  right  breast  she 
will  die.  But  whoever  knows  and  tells 
it  shall  be  turned  to  stone  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  toes  of  his  feet. 
The  friend  resolves  to  be  faithful  at  all 
hazards,  and  all  things  turn  out  as  the 
crows  had  foretold  ;  but  the  king  mis¬ 
construing  the  act  of  his  friend  in  taking 
blood  from  his  wife,  orders  him  to 
be  led  to  prison.  At  the  scaffold  he 
explains  his  motives,  but  the  act  of 
revelation  seals  his  doom;  and  while 
the  king  entreats  for  forgiveness 
the  trusty  servant  is  turned  into  stone. 
In  an  agony  of  grief  the  king  has  the 
figure  placed  near  his  bed,  and  vainly 
prays  for  the  power  of  restoring  him  to 
life.  Years  pass  on  ;  twin  sons  are  born 
to  him,  and  one  day,  as  he  gives  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  longing  of  his  heart,  the 
statue  says  that  it  can  be  brought  back 
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to  life  if  the  king  will  cut  otf  the  heads 
of  the  twins  and  sprinkle  the  statue  with 
their  blood.  The  servant  is  restored  to 
life,  and  when  he  places  the  children’s 
heads  on  their  bodies  they  spring  up  and 
play  as  merrily  as  ever. 

In  truth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  this 
story  scarcely  equals  the  Deccan  tale, 
in  which  the  prince  Rama  sees  the  image 
of  his  future  bride,  not  in  a  picture,  but 
in  a  dream.  Having  won  her  by  the 
aid  of  Luxman,  he  is  soon  after  attacked 
by  the  homesickness  which  is  common 
to  the  heroes  in  most  of  these  tales,  and 
which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
history  of  Odysseus.  During  the  journey 
which  answers  to  the  voyage  of  the  king 
with  Faithful  John,  Luxman,  who  like 
John  understands  the  speech  of  birds, 
hears  two  owls  talking  in  a  tree  over¬ 
head,  and  learns  from  them  tb.at  three 
great  perils  await  his  master.  The  first 
will  be  from  a  rotten  branch  of  a  banyan 
tree,  from  the  fall  of  which  Luxman  will 
just  save  them  by  dragging  them  for¬ 
cibly  away ;  the  next  will  be  from  an 
insecure  arch,  and  the  third  from  a 
cobra.  This  cobra,  they  said, 

“  Luxman  will  kill  with  his  sword,  but  a 
drop  of  the  cobra's  blood  shall  fall  on  her 
forehead.  The  wuzeer  will  not  dare  to  wipe 
off  tlie  blood  with  his  hands,  but  shall  instead 
cover  his  face  with  a  cloth,  that  he  may  lick 
it  off  with  his  tongue ;  but  for  this  the  rajah 
will  be  angry  w’ith  him,  and  his  reproaches 
will  turn  this  poor  wuzeer  into  stone. 

“  ‘  Will  he  always  remain  stone  ?  ’  asked 
the  lady  owl.  ‘  Not  forever,’  answered  the 
husband,  ‘  but  for  eight  long  years  he  will  re¬ 
main  so.’  ‘  And  what  then  ?  ’  demanded 
she.  ‘  Then,’  answered  the  other,  ‘  when 
the  young  rajah  and  ranee  have  a  baby,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  one  day  the  child 
shall  be  playing  on  the  floor,  and,  to  help  it¬ 
self  along,  shall  clasp  hold  of  the  stony  figure, 
and  at  that  baby’s  touch  the  wuzeer  will  come 
to  life  again.  But  I  have  told  you  enough 
for  one  night ;  come,  let’s  catch  mice,  — tuwhit, 
tuwhoo,  tuwhoo,’  and  away  flew  the  owls." 

As  in  the  German  tale,  everything 
turns  out  in  accordance  with  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  birds.  When,  therefore, 
Luxman  saw  the  cobra  creep  towards 
the  queen,  he  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
forfeited  for  his  devotion;  and  so  he 
took  from  the  folds  of  his  dress  the  record 
of  the  owl’s  talk  and  of  his  former  life, 
and  having  laid  it  beside  the  sleeping 


king,  killed  the  cobra.  The  rajah  of 
course  starts  up  just  as  his  friend  is 
licking  the  blood  from  his  wife’s  fore¬ 
head,  and  drawing  the  same  inference 
with  the  German  prince,  overwhelms 
him  with  reproaches. 

“  The  rajah  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands ; 
he  looked  up,  he  turned  to  the  wuzeer ;  but 
from  him  came  neither  answer  nor  leply.  He 
had  become  a  senseless  stone.  Then  Rama 
for  the  first  time  perceived  the  roll  of  paper 
which  Luxman  had  laid  beside  him ;  and 
when  he  read  in  it  of  what  Luxman  had  been 
to  him  from  boyhood,  and  of  the  end,  his  bit¬ 
ter  grief  broke  through  all  bounds,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  he  clasped  its 
stony  knees  and  wept  aloud." 

Eight  years  rolled  on,  and  at  length 
the  child  was  bom.  A  few  months 
more,  and  in  trying  to  walk,  “  it  stretched 
out  its  tiny  hands  and  caught  hold  of 
the  foot  of  the  statue.  The  wuzeer  in¬ 
stantly  came  back  to  life,  and  stooping 
down  seized  the  little  baby;  who  had 
rescued  him,  in  his  arms  and  kissed  it.” 

There  is  something  more  quiet  and 
touching  in  the  silent  record  of  Luxman, 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  Faithful 
John’s  confession  at  the  scaffold,  as  well 
as  in  the  doom  which  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  reproaches  of  his  friend  rather 
than  on  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  certain  words. 

In  the  Deccan  story  the  bride  of  Ra¬ 
ma  is  won  after  an  exploit  which  in  its 
turn  carries  us  aw.ay  to  the  deeds  of 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  heroes.  When  the 
prince  tellsLuxman  of  the  peerless  beauty 
whom  he  has  seen  in  his  dream,  his 
friend  tells  him  that  the  princess  lives 
far  away  in  a  glass  palace.  The  glass 
answers  to  the  ice  of  the  Norse  legends. 
“  Round  this  palace  runs  a  large  river, 
and  round  the  river  is  a  garden  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Round  the  garden  are  four  thick 
groves  of  trees.  'The  princess  is  twenty- 
four  years  old,  but  she  is  not  married, 
for  she  has  determined  only  to  marry 
whoever  can  jump  across  the  river  and 
greet  her  in  her  crystal  palace;  and 
though  many  thousand  kings  have  es¬ 
sayed  to  do  so,  they  have  all  perished 
miserably  in  the  attempt,  having  either 
been  drowned  in  the  river  or  broken 
their  necks  by  falling.” 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  idea 
in  these  Hindoo  legends  might  of  itself 
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lead  any  one,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject  previously,  to  doubt  whether 
such  images  could  refer  to  any  actual 
facts  in  the  history  of  any  given  man  or 
woman.  In  some  form  or  other  it  may 
be  said  to  run  through  almost  all.  In 
the  story,  of  Brave  Seventee  Bai  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  form  more  closely  akin  to  the 
imagery  of  Teutonic  mythology ;  and 
here  we  find  a  princess  who  declares  she 
will  marry  no  one  who  has  not  leaped  over 
her  bath,  which  “  has  high  marble  walls 
all  round,  with  a  hedge  of  spikes  at  the 
top  of  the  walls.”  In  the  story  of  Vicram 
Maharajah  the  parents  of  Anar  Ranee 
“had  caused  her  garden  to  be  hedged 
round  with  seven  hedges  made  of  bayo¬ 
nets,  so  that  none  could  go  in  norout; 
and  they  had  published  a  decree  that 
none  should  marry  her  but  he  who  could 
enter  the  garden  and  gather  the  three 
pomegranates  on  which  she  and  her 
maids  slept.”  So  too  Panch-Phul  Ranee, 
the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Five  Flowers, 
“  dwelt  in .  a  little  house  round  which 
were  seven  wide  ditches  and  seven  great 
hedges  made  of  spears.”  The  seven 
hedges  are,  however,  nothing  more  than 
the  sevenfold  coils  of  the  dragon  of  the 
glistening  heath  who  lies  twined  round 
the  beautiful  Brynhild.  But  the  maiden 
of  the  Teutonic  tale  is  sunk  in  sleep 
which  rather  resembles  death  than  life, 
just  as  Demeter  mourned  as  if  for  the 
death  of  Persephone  while  her  child  so¬ 
journed  in  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades. 
Tl'.is  idea  is  reproduced  with  Avonderfnl 
fidelity  in  the  story  of  Little  Snrya  Bai, 
and  the  cause  of  her  death  is  modified 
in  a  hundred  legends  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  little  maiden  is  high 
up  in  the  eagle’s  nest  fast  asleep,  when 
an  evil  demon  or  Rakshas  seeks  to  gain 
admission  to  her,  and  while  vainly  stri¬ 
ving  to  force  it  open,  leaves  one  of  his 
finger-nails  sticking  in  the  crack  of  the 
door.  When  on  the  following  morning 
the  maiden  opened  the  doors  of  her 
dwelling  to  look  down  on  the  world  be¬ 
low,  the  sharp  claw  ran  into  her  hand, 
and  immediately  she  fell  dead.  The 
powers  of  winter  which  had  thus  far 
striven  in  vain  to  wound  her  have  at 
length  won  the  victory,  and  at  once  we 
])as8  to  other  versions  of  the  same  myth 
which  tell  ns  of  Eurydike  as  stung  to 
death  by  the  hidden  serpent,  of  Sifrit 
smitten  by  Hagene  (the  thorn),  of  Isfen- 


diyar  pierced  by  the  thorn  or  arrow  of 
Rustem,  of  Achilles  vulnerable  only  in 
his  heel,  of  Brynhild  enfolded  within  the 
dragon’s  coils,  of  Meleagros  dying  as  the 
torch  of  doom  is  burnt  out,  of  Baldr  the 
brave  and  pure  smitten  by  the  fatal 
bough  of  mistletoe,  of  the  sweet  Briar- 
rose  plunged  in  her  slumber  of  a  hundred 
years. 

The  idea  that  these  myths  have  been 
deliberately  transferred  from  Hindoos 
or  Persians  to  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Norsemen  is  by  general  consent  dismiss¬ 
ed  as  a  wild  dream.  Yet  of  their  suli- 
stantial  identity,  in  spite  of  all  points  of 
difterence  and  under  every  disguise 
thrown  over  them  by  individual  fancies 
and  local  influences,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  keynote  of  .any  one  of 
Anna  de  Souza’s  stories  is  the  keynote 
of  almost  all ;  and  this  keynote  runs 
practically  through  the  great  body  of 
tales  gathered  from  Germany,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Ireland,  .and  Scotland.  It  is  found 
again  everywliere  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  whether  in  the  legends 
which  have  furnished  the  materials  for 
their  magnificent  epics,  or  have  been 
immort.alized  in  the  dramas  of  their  great 
tragedians,  or  have  remained  buried  in 
the  pages  of  mythographers  like  Pausa- 
nias  or  Diodorus.  If,  then,  all  these 
tales  have  some  historical  foundation, 
they  must  relate  to  events  which  took 
place  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  from  their  original  home. 

To  take  these  stories  after  any  system 
and  arrange  their  materials  methodically 
is  almost  an  impossible  task.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  or  incidents  worked  into  these 
legends  are  like  the  few  notes  of  the 
sc.ale  from  which  great  musicians  have 
created  each  his  new  world,  or  like  the 
few  roots  of  language  which  denoted  at 
first  only  the  most  prominent  objects 
and  processes  of  nature  and  the  merest 
bodily  wants,  but  out  of  which  h.as 
grown  the  wealth  of  words  to  feed  the 
countless  streams  of  human  thought. 
In  one  story  we  m.ay  find  a  series  of  in¬ 
cidents  briefly  touched  which  elsewhere 
have  been  expanded  into  a  dozen  tales, 
while  the  incidents  themselves  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  thousand  different  combina¬ 
tions  suggested  by  an  exuberant  fancy. 
The  outlines  of  the  ttilcs,  when  these 
have  been  carefully  analyzed,  are  simple 
enough ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  out 
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lines  which  could  have  been  suggested 
bjr  incidents  in  the  common  life  of  man¬ 
kind.  Maidens  do  not  fall  for  months 
or  years  into  deathlike  trances  from 
which  the  touch  of  one  brave  knight 
alone  can  rouse  them;  dragons  are  not 
colled  round  golden  treasures  or  beauti¬ 
ful  women  on  glistering  heaths ;  princes 
do  not  everywhere  abandon  their  wives 
as  soon  as  they  have  married  them,  to 
return  at  length  in  squalid  disguise  and 
smite  their  foes  with  invincible  weapons. 
Steeds  which  speak  and  which  cannot 
die  do  not  draw  the  chariots  of  mortal 
chiefs,  nor  do  the  lives  of  human  kings 
exhibit  everywhere  the  same  incidents 
in  the  same  sequence.  Yet  every  fresh 
addition  made  to  our  stories  of  popular 
tradition  does  but  bring  before  us  new 
bases  of  tho.se  old  forms  of  which  man- 
ind,  we  may  boldly  say,  will  never 
grow  weary.  The  golden  slipper  of 
Cinderella  was,  as  we  knew,  the  slipper 
of  Khodopis,  which  an  eagle  carried  off 
and  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king  as  he  sat  on  his  seat  of  judg¬ 
ment  at  Memphis.  This  slipper  reap¬ 
pears  in  the  beautiful  Deccan  story  of 
Sodewa  Bai,  and  leads  of  course  to  the 
same  issue  as  in  the  legends  of  Cinderella 
and  Rhodopis,  The  dragon  of  the 
glistering  heath  represents  the  seven¬ 
headed  cobra  of  the  Hindoo  story,  and 
in  the  legend  of  Brave  Seventee  Bai  the 
beautiful  Brynhild  becomes  his  daughter. 
In  the  Greek  myth  these  snakes  draw 
the  chariot  of  Medeia  the  child  of  the 
Sun,  or  imj>art  mysterious  wisdom  to 
lamos  and  Melampus,  as  the  cobras  do 
to  Muchie  Lai.  That  the  heroes  of 
Greek  and  Teutonic  legends  in  almost 
every  case  are  separated  from  or  aban¬ 
don  the  women  whom  they  have  wooed 
or  loved,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  rajahs 
and  pi'inces  of  these  Deccan  tales  are 
subjected  to  the  same  lot  with  Achilles 
and  Herakles,  Odysseus  and  Q?dipus, 
Sigurd  and  Arthur,  Kephalos  and  Pro- 
kris,  Paris  and  CEnone.  Generally  the 
new  ly-mari  ied  prince  feels  a  yearning  to 
see  his  father  and  his  mot  her.  once  more, 
and,  like  Odysseus,  pines  until  he  can 
set  his  face  homewards.  Sometimes  he 
takes  his  wife,  sometimes  he  goes  alone; 
but  in  one  way  or  another  he  is  kept 
away  from  her  for  years,  and  reappears, 
like  Odysseus,  in  the  squalid  garb  of  a 
beggar.  Curiously  enough,  in  these 


Hindoo  stories  his  detention  is  caused 
by  one  of  those  charms  or  spell's  which 
Odysseus  in  his  wanderings  discreetly 
avoids.  The  Lotos-eaters  and  their  ma¬ 
gic  fruit  reappear  in  the  nautch  people 
or  conjurers,  whom  the  rajah  who  has 
married  Panch-Phul  Ranee,  the  Lady  of 
the  Five  Flowers,  asks  for  rice  and  fire. 
The  woman  whom  he  addresses  imme¬ 
diately  brings  them. 

“  But  before  she  gave  them  to  him,  she 
and  her  companions  threw  upon  them  a 
ceitain  powder,  containing  a  very  po¬ 
tent  chaim ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  ra¬ 
jah  receive  them  than  he  forgot  about 
his  wife  and  little  child,  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  all  that  lyid  ever  happened  to 
him  in  his  life  before  ;  such  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  property  of  the  powder.  And 
when  the  conjurers  said  to  him,  ‘Why 
should  you  go  away  ?  Stay  with  us, 
and  be  one  of  us,’  he  willingly  consent¬ 
ed.”  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
a  remembrance  of  the  Homeric  story 
has  unconsciously  led  Miss  Frere  to  col¬ 
or  or  modify  the  ayah’s  language,  but 
her  words  are  almost  a  paraphrase  Irom 
the  Odyssey. 

The  nautch-woman  here  has  also  the 
character  of  Kirke,  and  the  charm  re¬ 
presents  the  0apf«.axa  Xuypd  which  turned 
the  companions  of  Eurylochos  into 
swine,  while  Kirke’s  wand  is  wielded 
by  the  sorcerers  who  are  compelled  to 
restor*e  to  life  the  victims  whom  they  had 
turned  into  stone,  and  by  the  Rakshas 
from  whom  Ramchundra,  in  the  story. of 
Truth’s  Triumph,  seeks  to  learn  its  uses. 
The  rod,  she  replies,  “  has  many  super¬ 
natural  powers ;  for  instance,  by  simply 
uttering  your  wish  and  waving  it  in  the 
air,  you  can  conjure  up  a  mountain,  a 
river,  or  a  forest,  in  a  moment  of  time.” 

At  length  the  wanderer  is  found  ;  but 
Panch-Phul  Ranee  and  Seventee  Bai 
have  the  insight  of  Eurykleia,  and  dis¬ 
cern  his  true  majesty  beneath  the  fakeer’s 
garb.  “  The  Kajah  came  towards  them 
so  changed  that  not  even  his  own  mother 
knew  him ;  no  one  recognized  him  but 
his  wife.  For  eighteen  years  he  had 
been  among  the  nautch-people ;  his  hair 
was  rough,  his  beard  untrimmed,  his  face 
thin  and  worn,  sunburnt  and  wrinkled, 
and  his  dress  w'as  a  rough  common 
blanket.”  Can  we  possibly  help  think¬ 
ing  of  the  wanderer  who  in  his  beggar’s 
dress  reveals  himself  to  the  swineherd, 
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and  lastly  of  his  recognition  by  his  old 
nurse  when  she  saw  the  wound  made  by 
the  bite  of  the  boar  who  slew  Adonis  ? 
So  in  the  vengeance  of  Chandra  we  see 
the  punishment  of  the  suitors  by  Odys¬ 
seus,  an  incident  still  further  travestied 
in  Grimm’s  legend  of  the  “  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain.”  So  too,  as  we  read 
of  the  body  of  Chundun  Rajah  which 
remained  undecayed  though  he  had 
been  dead  many  months,  or  of  Sode- 
wai  Bai  who  a  month  after  her  death 
looked  as  lovely  as  on  the  night  on 
which  she  died,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
body  of  Hector  which  Aphrodite  anoin¬ 
ted  w'ith  ambrosial  oil  and  guarded  day 
and  night  from  all  unseemly  things. 

But  though  the  doom  of  which  Achil¬ 
les  mournfully  complained  to  Thetis  lies 
on  all  or  almost  all  of  these  bright  beings, 
they  cannot  be  held  in  the  grasp  of  the 
dark  power  which  has  laid  them  low. 
Briar-rose  and  Surya  Bai  start  from 
their  slumbers  at  the  magic  touch  of  the 
lover’s  hand,  and  even  when  all  hope 
seemed  to  be  lost,  wise  beasts  provide 
an  antidote  which  will  bring  back  life  to 
the  dead.  In  the  story  of  Panch-I’hul 
Ranee  these  beneficent  physicians  are 
jackals  who  converse  together  like  the 
owls  of  Luxman  or  the  crows  in  the  tale 
of  Faithful  John.  “Do  you  see  this 
tree  ?  ”  says  the  jackal  to  his  wife. 
“  Well,  if  some  of  its  leaves  were  crush¬ 
ed  and  a  little  of  its  juice  put  into  the 
Rajjih’s  two  ears  and  upon  his  upper  lip, 
and  some  upon  his  temples  also,  and 
some  upon  the  spear-wounds  in  his  side, 
he  would  come  to  life  again  and  be  as 
well  as  ever.”  These  leaves  reappear  in 
Grimm’s  story  of  the  Three  Snakeleaves, 
in  which  the  snakes  play  the  part  of  the 
jackals.  In  this  tale  a  prince  is  buried 
alive  with  his  dead  wife,  and  seeing 
a  snake  approaching  her  body,  he 
cuts  it  in  three  pieces.  Presently  an¬ 
other  snake  crawling  from  the  corner 
saw  the  other  lying  dead,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  three  green  leaves  in  his 
mouth,  and  laying  the  parts  of  the  body 
together  so  as  to  join,  put  one  leaf  on 
each  wound,  and  the  dead  snake  was 
alive  again.  The  prince  applying  the 
leaves  to  his  wife  restores  her  also  to 
life.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
Apollodorus  in  relating  the  story,  also 
told  by  .£lian,  of  Glaukos  and  Poly- 
idos; 
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“  When  Minos  said  that  he  must  brin^ 
Glaukos  to  life,  Polyidoa  was  shut  up  with 
the  dead  body ;  and  being  sorely  perplexed 
how  to  do  this,  he  saw  a  dragon  approach 
the  corpse.  This  he  killed  with  a  stone ;  and 
another  dragon  came,  and,  seeing  the  first 
one  dead,  went  away  and  brought  some 
grass  which  it  placed  on  the  body  of  the 
other,  which  immediately  rose  up.  Polyidos 
having  beheld  this  with  astonisitment,  put 
the  same  grass  on  the  body  of  Glaukos,  and 
restored  him  to  life." 

If  we  sought  to  prove  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindoo, 
Greek,  Norse,  and  German  legends,  we 
surely  need  go  no  further.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a 
few  words  on  the  story  of  Tara  Bai, 
whom  the  disguised  wife  of  Logedas 
Rajah  finds  on  a  gold  and  ivory  throne. 
“She  was  tall  and  of  a  commanding 
aspect;  her  black  hair  was  bound  by 
long  strings  of  pearl ;  her  dress  was  of 
fine-spun  gold,  and  round  her  waist  was 
clasped  a  zone  of  restless  throbbing  light¬ 
giving  diamonds ;  her  neck  and  her  arms 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  costly 
jewels,  but  brighter  than  all  shone  her 
bright  eyes,  which  looked  full  of  gentle 
majesty.”  But  Tara  Bai  is  the  star 
(boy)  child  or  m.aiden,  the  Asteropaios 
of  the  “  Iliad,”  of  whom  the  Greek  myth 
says  only  that  he  was  the  tallest  of  all 
the  men,  and  that  he  was  slain  by  Achil¬ 
les.  This  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  many 
phases  assumed  by  the  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  This 
child  in  the  Decc.an  stories  appears  not 
only  as  Guzra  Bai,  but  as  Panch-Phul 
Ranee,  as  Surya  Bai,  as  the  wife  of 
Muchie  Lai,  the  fish  or  frog-sun.*  These 
women  are  the  daughters  of  a  gardener 
or  a  milkwoman,  in  whom  we  see  the 
image  of  Dera6t4r,  the  bountiful  earth, 
who  lavishes  on  her  children  her  treasures 
of  fruit,  milk  and  flowers. 

The  path  is  inviting,  and  we  have 
done  little  more  than  enter  upon  it ;  but 
we  must  not  now  follow  it  further. 
Enough  however  has  been  said  to  show 
that  these  Hindoo  tales  will  not  only  de¬ 
light  children,  but  will  be  a  mine  of 
wealth  for  those  who  care  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Since  the  translation  of  the  Ger- 

*  Max  Muller,  ‘‘Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,"  voL  ii.  p.  248. 
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man  popular  stories  from  the  text  of 
Grimm,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor, 
•we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
so  genuine  and  so  lively  an  addition  to 
this  charming  branch  of  literature.  We 
are  grateful  to  Miss  Frere  for  her  beau¬ 
tiful  and,  as  we  trust,  faithful  rendering 
of  these  Hindoo  tales,  which  are  present¬ 
ed  to  us  in  an  English  style  of  admi¬ 
rable  grace  and  simplicity.  To  Anna  Li- 
berata  de  Souza  we  have  to  express  not 
only  our  hearty  thanks,  but  our  earnest 
hope  that  she  will  give  us  all  the  stories 
which  she  can  remember  herself,  or 
which  she  can  by  her  utmost  diligence 
gather  from  her  kinsfolk  or  her  friends. 


THE  TURKOMANS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OP 
THE  NORTH-EAST  TURKISH  FRONTIER .♦ 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  watch  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  nations,  still 
more  interesting  is  it  to  witness  their 
first  origin  and  beginnings;  notonlyfrom 
the  very  rareness  of  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
serving  such  phenomena,  but  also  from 
the  peculiar  and  instructive  character 
of  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
and  accompany  them.  Now,  during 
many  years  passed  in  the  East,  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  again  and  again  occurred  to  my 
mind,  whether  the  productive  powers 
of  those  regions  which  have  given  birth 
to  so  many  nationalities,  so  many  dynas¬ 
ties,  so  many  empires, — those  regions 
whence  not  only  the  outlying  districts  of 
Asia  itself^  but  even  Europe  and  Africa, 
have  been  so  often  flooded,  were  indeed 
■wholly  exhausted ;  or  whether  any  “  new 
blood  ”  might  yet  be  expected  thence 
for  transfusion  ijito  the  veins  of  this 
young-old  world  of  ours,  any  new  out- 
pouritigs  into  the  stream  of  time  ?  For 
a  while  I  could  not  find  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  query.  Only  thus  much, 
that  a  protracted  residence  among 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Persians  and  Indians, 
central  or  southern,  had  convinced  me 
that  no  such  “revival  ”  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  amongst  them ;  that  in  those 
basins  of  human  life,  the  water,  once  so 
overflowing,  had  ebhed  back  for  good 
into  its  normal  limits,  and  that  although 
Arabs,  Pereians,  Syrians,  Armenians, 


*  This  paper  was.  in  substance,  given  by  the 
writer  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assuciation  in 
Norwich,  August,  1868, 


Mahrattas,  Tamils,  and  the  like,  might 
long  continue  to  ekist  as  such,  each  race 
moving  on  its  gradually  progressive  or 
retrogressive  line,  yet  that  no  new 
springs  of  nation  or  empire  could — wdth- 
in  the  reach,  that  is,  of  any  probable  cal¬ 
culation — be  expected  to  be  broken  up 
and  opened  in  or  from  that  part  of  the 
great  deep  of  mankind.  But  latterly, 
during  two  years  of  residence,  partly  in 
Eastern  Turkey  and  partly  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Caucasus,  I  have  found  myself  the 
bystander  of  a  well-head  of  nationality, 
in  a  region  where  the  process  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  formation  is  rapidly  going  on, 
where  the  elements  assume  fresh  combi¬ 
nations,  ferment,  and  in  fermenting  in¬ 
crease  ;  promising  at  no  distant  period  to 
crystallize  into  a  new  nationality,  with  a 
type  and  destiny  of  its  own,  differing 
from  any  that  have  as  yet  gone  before  it. 

The  scene  of  these  vital  energies,  the 
region  on  which  we  may  now,  not  un- 
profitably,  fix  a  half-hour’s  attention,  is 
the  great  Asiatic  highland  placed  south¬ 
east  of  the  Black  Sea  and  south-west  of 
the  Caspian.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  assigned  :  westward  by  the  torrent- 
river  Kizil-Irmak,  the  Halys  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  southwards  by  the  Tigro-Eu- 
phrates  valley,  and  what  adjoins  it ;  east¬ 
wards  by  the  deserts  and  tracts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Persia,  and  northward  by  the  Black 
Sea,  Russian  Georgia,  and  the  Caspian. 
The  highland  itself  is  formed  by  a  huge 
mountain-chain,  or  rather  by  several 
intertangled  chains,  to  which  the  col¬ 
lective  name  of  Anti-Caucasus  might  be 
not  inaptly  given,  as  the  whole  system 
runs  parallel  to,  and  in  formation  and 
general  character  much  resembles,  the 
well-known  Caucasus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia 
and  the  plains  watered  by  the  Rion  or 
Phasis,  and  the  Araxes.  Thus  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  Anti-Caucasus,  this  Asiatic 
Switzerland,  lies  from  north-west  to 
south-east ;  that  is,  from  the  Anatolian 
coast  behind  Trebizond  to  the  lofty  peak 
of  Demavend  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Tebreez  or  Tauris.  It  comprises  the 
whole  east  of  Anatolia,  with  northern 
Kurdistan,  both  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion,  besides  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Envan  and  Kara-bagh,  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  province  of  Azerbeyjan  ;  its  central 
point  is  an  old,  almost  a  pre-historic, 
staiting-poiut  in  the  history  of  our  kind. 
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the  double  cone  of  Ararat,  and  its  never- 
melting  snows. 

No  part  of  the  world  is,  it  would  seem, 
better  fitted  to  become  what  men  call 
the  cradle  of  a  nation.  The  soil,  every¬ 
where  fertile,  is,  up  to  a  height  of  6,000 
feet  and  more  above  sea-level,  rich  to 
superabundance  in  all  kinds  of  cereals, — 
corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like ; 
higher  up  are  summer  pasture-lands,  or 
“  yailas,”  to  give  them  their  local  name, 
of  vast  extent,  clothed  with  excellent 
grass ;  in  the  valleys  below  ripen  all  the 
products  of  our  owm  South-European  cli¬ 
mate, — vines,  fruit-trees,  maize,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  varied  cultivation,  alter¬ 
nating  with  forests  unexceptionally  the 
noblest  that  it  has  ever  been  my  chance 
to  see :  ash,  walnut,  box-wood,  elm, 
beech,  oak,  fir,  and  pine.  If  to  its  above¬ 
ground  riches  we  add  the  metallic  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  land,  principally  iron  and 
copper,  with  not  unfrequent  silver  and 
lead,  and  also,  I  am  informed,  but  must 
speak  with  hesitation  on  a  subject  where 
so  much  technical  knowledge  is  required, 
coal ;  add  also  a  pure  and  healthy  cli¬ 
mate,  averaging  in  temperature  that  of 
Southern  Germany ;  add  perennial  snows 
on  the  heights  and  abundant  lains  in  the 
valleys,  whence  flow  down  those  great 
rivers,  Chorook,  Araxes,  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  with  all  their  countless  tributa¬ 
ries,  and  other  watercourses  of  less  his¬ 
toric  note,  but  of  scarce  less  fertilizing 
importance,  some  to  seek  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  some  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf ; — all  this,  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  few  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface  are,  natural 
resources  considered,  better  adapted  for 
the  habitation,  increase,  and  improvement 
of  man. 

The  population,  made  up  in  the  main 
from  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Curdes, 
was  however,  till  latterly,  not  dense, 
scarcely  perhaps  fifteen  to  the  square 
mile,  and  was,  besides,  somewhat  oa  the 
decline.  Want  of  roads,  and  insufficient 
or  mismanaged  government,  may  be  as¬ 
signed  as  the  principal  causes  of  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  a  condition.  But  now  all  is 
rapidly  changing.  Russian  pressure  on 
the  north-east  is  fast  driving  the  Turko¬ 
man  tribes,  once  settled  in  further  lands, 
into  the  space  just  described ;  the  same 
pressure,  of  which  we  in  Europe  can 
scarcely  form  an  adequate  idea,  bus  lately 
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added  a  numerous,  energetic,  and  in¬ 
creasing  population  in  the  myriads  of 
Circassians  and  their  kin,  expelled  from 
their  native  mountains  to  find  here, 
across  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  toleration 
and  existence  which  Russia  persistently 
denies  to  her  own  non-Russian  subjects. 
Persian  anarchy,  for  it  is  no  better,  sup¬ 
plies  also  its  yearly  quotii  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  Turkoman  ;  while  the  somewhat 
lax  hospitality  of  Turkey  receives  all 
these  new  forms  of  life  within  the  bounds 
of  the  empire,  and  allows  them  to  com¬ 
bine  and  develop  as  much  as  they  choose. 
And  they  are,  in  fact,  now  fast  coalescing 
and  organizing  themselves  into  a  new 
nation. 

It  w'ould  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  as.dgned  by  a  notice  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  go  over  and  investigate  the  en¬ 
tire  extent  of  terriloiy  .above  traced  out, 
or  to  follow  in  detail  the  ethnological 
activities  going  on  at  each  point  of  its 
surface.  I  will  accordingly  restrict  myself 
for  the  present  to  theportion  which  I  have 
most  lately  and  more  thoroughly  studied: 
that,  namely,  which  lies  immediately 
along  the  north-east  Turkish  frontier,  and 
w'hich  comprises  whatever  lies  between 
the  latitude  of  Batoiim,  Kars,  and  the 
town  of  Moosh  to  the  west,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  boundary,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Mount  Ararat,  eastwards.  From  this 
strip  we  may  estimate  much  of  what  pass¬ 
es  in  the  adjoining  districts.  During 
August  last  duty  required  my  presence 
at  Kars,  a  place  well  known  to  history 
as  the  stronghold  of  Eastern  Tui  key, 
known  also  from  its  gall.ant  though  un¬ 
availing  defence,  under  British  and  Hun¬ 
garian  auspices,  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces  of  Russia,  headed  W  Moura- 
vieff.  During  my  stay  there  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  native  Beys,  or  here¬ 
ditary  nobles,  and  between  us  we  con¬ 
certed  a  visit  to  the  ne.arer-lying  Eastern 
provinces,  namely,  those  of  Kagizmand, 
Shooragel,  Ardaiian,  and  Ajarah,  pro¬ 
vinces  situated,  as  I  have  before  implied, 
between  the  latitude  of  Kars  and  the 
Russian  frontier,  reaching  from  Ararat 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

South-east  of  the  rocks  of  Kars,  of  its 
ruined  citadel  and  dismantled  b.atteries, 
stretches  a  wide  and  undulating  high¬ 
land,  partly  cornfield,  partly  pasture- 
land,  breaking  up  into  abrupt  ravines 
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and  craggy  heights  as  it  approaches  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Arpa-Chai  or  “  Barley- 
river,”  now  the  limit  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  in  this  direction.  Over  this  high¬ 
land  we  set  out  on  our  way,  mounted  on 
the  hardy  horses  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  as  we  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  heights  of  Kars  into  the 
grassy  level.  All  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  had 
been  drawn  up  outside  the  gates  under 
arms,  to  salute  us  as  we  went  by:  so 
willed  the  Pasha  of  Kars,  who,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  remonstrances  at  such  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  compliment,  replied,  “  It  is  only 
right  that  all  the  people  should  see  how 
the  Turks  honor  and  respect  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  English  Government.” 
But  besides  the  Ottoman  Pasha,  his  offi¬ 
cials  and  soldiers,  with  whom,  however 
important  characters  in  their  way,  we 
have  nothing  special  now  to  do,  there 
rode  alongside  and  around,  a  crowd  of 
horsemen,  blending,  in  one  gay  and 
dashing  multitude  of  two  hundred  or 
more,  every  specimen  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  now  combining,  if  the  world’s  des¬ 
tinies  permit,  into  one  national  whole. 
Omitting  names,  I  may  mention  among 
the  attending  crowd,  an  old  Bey,  grave, 
silver-bearded,  and  with  features  par¬ 
taking  alike  of  the  harsh  Turkoman  lines 
and  of  the  more  regular  and  open 
Georgian  mould.  Descended  from  the 
great  Atabeys  who  have  held  this  land 
in  fief  from  the  earliest  Sultans,  he  was 
himself  father  of  the  chief  now  ruling 
over  the  very  province  of  Shooragel  on 
which  we  were  now  to  enter.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  on  the  young  Bey  him¬ 
self,  gayly  dressed,  and  with  a  large  reti¬ 
nue  of  horsemen,  met  us;  his  Curdish 
descent  on  the  mother’s  side  had  given 
him  a  wild,  almost  a  brigand  look,  which, 
blending  with  the  austere  harshness 
of  his  father’s  expression,  made  him 
seem  no  less  worthy  than  he  really  was 
to  be  ruler  over  the  populous  but  some¬ 
what  turbulent  district,  where  a  tight 
hand  and  a  sharp  sword  are  often  need¬ 
ed.  In  our  band  rode  also  his  kinsman, 
the  chief  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Cur¬ 
dish  tribes,  and  decorated  with  the  titjie 
ofPa.sha;  he  could  command  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  fami¬ 
lies,  all  bearing  his  own  name  of  Silo- 
wan  ;  his  residence  was  at  Alajah  Dagh, 
or  “  the  Variegated  Mountain,”  not  far 


from  Ararat;  and  there  he  lived  in  a 
style  much  resembling  that  of  a  Fergus 
Macivor  and  his  likes  in  our  own  High¬ 
land  North.  His  dark  complexion,  long 
black  hair,  splendid  figure  and  powerfR 
build,  were  well  set  off  by  his  dress,  all 
scarlet  and  gold ;  he  was  covered  with 
arms  and  embroidery ;  a  thorough  Curde ; 
a  dangerous  enemy,  as  he  has  otten  prov¬ 
ed  himself,  and  a  doubtful  friend.  But 
he  is  now  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
great  Georgio-Turkoman  family,  and 
while,  mindful  of  his  rank,  he  rode  slow 
and  stately  by  my  side,  three  handsome 
youths,  his  sons,  gayly  dizened  in  scar¬ 
let,  gold  and  steel,  like  their  father, 
careered  the  plain,  unmistakable  Turk¬ 
omans,  in  all  that  their  mother  could 
make  them  so. 

Such  was  a  sample  of  the  chiefs :  their 
followers,  as  is  usually  the  case  among 
the  lower  orders,  were  still  more  char¬ 
acteristic  in  their  dre.ss  and  appearance. 
Some,  the  greater  number  indeed,  were 
genuine  Turkomans,  short,  thick-set, 
heavy-featured  men,  with  small  eyes, 
brown  or  black  and  dusty  complexions ; 
their  dress  made  of  dark  cloth,  trousers 
and  jackets;  and  on  their  heads  the  na¬ 
tional  black-wool  coverings,  slightly  con¬ 
ical  in  shape,  which  have  earned  the 
wearers  tne  nickname  of  Kara-Papacks, 
or  “Black  Caps,”  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known  on  these  frontiers. 
Armed  with  spear  or  pistol,  rarely  with 
sword  or  carbine,  mounted' on  small, 
strong-built,  fiery  horses,  the  riders  had 
never  enough  of  galloping  after  each 
other,  lance-throwing,  and  pistol-firing 
in  mock  fight;  utterly  regardless  of 
broken  ground  and  rock,  a  severe  tumble 
of  horse  and  man  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence,  and  of  much  rough 
merriment.  These  Turkomans  are  fear¬ 
less  and  lovers  of  fight,  but  they  possess 
also  the  more  sterling  qualities  of  a 
dogged  perseverance  and  a  power  of 
working  to  an  end  hardly  inferior  to 
that  claimed  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Their  fathers,  under  the  Seljook  dynas¬ 
ties,  Kara-Koiounlis  and  Ak-Koiounlis, 
men  of  the  Black  Shepherd  clan  and  the 
White,  long  ruled  over  Western  Asia; 
and  the  sons  have  a  very  distinct  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  no  less,  should  their  turn 
come.  Whether  they  ever  will  or  not, 
we  shall  try  to  'guess  further  on. 
Others,  again,  were  Curdes,  handsomer 
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and  more  Semitic — to  use  a  worn-out 
nor  very  accurate  phrase — than  their 
Turkoman  companions,  in  face  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  gayer  in  dress,  lovers  of  scarlet 
and  bright  silk  girdles,  more  addicted, 
too,  to  the  use  of  the  gun  and  tlie  car¬ 
bine  than  the  Turkomans.  More  active 
and  fiery  also,  but  less  steady  and  depend¬ 
able  in  work.  In  the  union,  daily  cement¬ 
ing,  of  these  northern  Curdes  with  the 
Turkoman  basis,  lies  a  great  hope  of 
power ;  each  element  seeming  to  supply 
that  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
Others  .again,  and  these  were  the  most 
remarkable  in  appearance,  were  newly  ar¬ 
rived  Circas>ian8,  still  wearing  their  long 
mountaineer  dress  of  gray  or  yellow 
cloth  ;  the  breast  covered  with  inworked 
cartouche  pouches ;  knives  are  in  their 
girdles,  long  bright  guns  slung  at  their 
backs,  and  on  their  heads  high  cylindric.al 
caps,  of  the  kind  that  some  Cossacks 
also  wear,  of  whitish  wool  the  most. 
The  Circassians  are  generally  taller  and 
Ix'tter  proportioned  in  stature  than  either 
Turkomans  or  Curdes,  they  are  more 
regular,  loo,  and  handsome  in  fe.ature 
by  far :  their  hair  is  generally  brown, 
occasionally  auburn  ;  their  eyes  blue, 
gray,  or  hazel.  All  wear  the  silver- 
mounted  dagger  of  the  Caucasus,  a  ter¬ 
rible  weapon  in  close  fight,  straight, 
broad,  double-edged  and  pointed.  Their 
character  is  much  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  men  who,  with  their  fathers 
before  them,  h.ave  been  lifelong  engaged 
in  guerilla  war  for  liberty,  religion,  and 
even  existence ;  such  wars  turn  nobles 
into  intriguers,  and  peasants  into  brig¬ 
ands  :  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  At  first, 
too,  they  show'ed  but  little  disposition 
to  unite,  or  even  to  agree  with  the  elder 
races  of  their  exile  home.  But  now 
they,  like  the  rest,  are  fast  amalgamating, 
by  marriage  and  other  social  processes, 
with  their  Turkoman  neighbors;  and 
with  this  union  they  acquire  more  order¬ 
ly  habits  and  steadier  ways.  In  the 
Georgian  popul.ation  too,  freely  sprinkled 
hereabouts  from  the  earliest  times,  es¬ 
pecially  w’here  we  go  northwards  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Circassians  find  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  blood  and  kinsman- 
ship,  not  severed  from  them  here,  as  is 
the  case  in  Russian  Georgia,  by  differ¬ 
ence  of  creed.  For  all  these  various 
races  are  Mahometan ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  violence  of  Russian  bigotry  and  its 


encroaching  fanaticism,  much  more  ear¬ 
nest  Mahometans  than  they  used  to  be 
in  past  years. 

To  complete  our  cavalcade  w'e  must 
add  to  the  picture  the  provincial  judge 
of  Shooragel,  in  his  gieen  turban  and 
wide  blue  robes,  an  elderly  grizzled 
personage,  but  a  native  of  the  land,  and 
though  a  man  of  the  gown,  not  less  good 
in  the  saddle  than  any  of  his  Turkoman 
kinsmen.  Also  a  Mollah,  or  Queen’s 
counsel  (Sultan’s  counsel,  we  should  say), 
white-turbaned,  freshly  arrived  from 
his  studies  at  Constantinople,  now  for 
the  first  time  mounted  on  a  young  Turk¬ 
oman  hoi’se  decidedly  too  much  for  the 
rider.  There  are  others,  beys  and 
chiefs,  allied  in  kindred,  and  of  various 
rank;  of  these,  cross-descent  has  often 
made  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
Turkoman,  Curdish,  Circassian,  or  Geor¬ 
gian  predominates  in  their  blood  and 
brain.  There  are  also  a  few  negroes, 
lively  and  dashing,  gaudily  dressed,  and 
noisy  as  elsewhere ;  great  favorites 
among  all. 

Such  was  our  cavalcade,  though  vary¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  precise 
individuals  who  composed  it,  some  drop¬ 
ping  off  and  others  replacing  them,  for 
a  good  month.  Every  day  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  morning  and  afternoon,  we  traced 
from  village  to  village,  by  valley  .and 
mountain,  a  serpentine  line,  from  Kars 
down  to  Kagizmand,  at  the  north-west¬ 
ern  foot  of  Ararat,  close  under  the 
“  Variegated  Mountain  ”  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Throughout  this  district,  called 
of  Kagizmand,  the  Curdish  element  is 
numerically  superior.  Then  up  by  the 
strange  ruins  of  Ani,  once  capital  of 
Armenia,  and  described  by  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  now  utterly  desolate,  through  the 
gre.at  districts  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Shooragel ;  here  the  Turkoman  popula¬ 
tion  ranch  outnumbers  all  others.  So  is 
it  also  in  the  yet  higher-lying  province 
of  Ardahan,  north,  which  we  next  vis¬ 
ited  ;  while  in  the  two  Ajanas,  higher 
and  lower,  which  we  last  traversed, 
till,  through  the  noble  forests  and  wild 
ravines  of  the  mountain-chain,  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  near 
Batoum,  Georgian  and  Circassian  blood 
prevails  over  all  other.  But  in  what 
regards  administration,  feeling,  and  ten¬ 
dency,  all  these  provinces  are  in  fact 
one,  governed  by  the  same  rulers,  and 
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bound  together  by  community  of  inter¬ 
est,  religion,  and  even  topography. 

The  entire  length  of  our  line  of  jour¬ 
ney  was  450  miles;  the  district  itself 
comprises  about  20,000  square  miles; 
the  fixed  population,  to  the  best  of  my 
reckoning,  numbers  about  700,000  souls, 
thus  aver.'iging  thirty-five  by  the  square 
mile.  The  nomade  or  pastoral  popula¬ 
tion,  if  added  to  the  above,  would  raise 
it  to  sixty  at  least. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  myself,  for 
remembrance  is  pleasant,  nor,  I  think, 
uninteresting  to  my  readers,  were  I  to 
describe  in  detail  the  memorials  of  past 
time  which  stud  that  historical  region, 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility 
of  its  produce,  the  rushing  clearness  of 
its  many  waters.  Here  are  ruins  more 
ancient  and  not  less  vast  or  architec¬ 
turally  graceful  than  those  of  Ani ; 
some  are  of  Armenian,  some  of  yet 
earlier  date,  others  of  Georgian  or  Sel- 
jook  construction.  Nature,  too,  has  her 
w'onders.  The  wild  black  rocks  of 
Kagizmand  clustering  up  toward  Ara¬ 
rat  ;  the  great  clear  lake  of  Childer, 
fil’teen  miles  in  length  by  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  pure  as  the  Swiss  Vier-Wald 
Stadter  or  W.nlen  See,  and  in  winter  one 
firm  sheet  of  wagon-traversed  ice ;  the 
pine-forests,  the  precipices,  the  water¬ 
falls,  the  rich  mountain  vegetation, 
bright  flowers,  dark  caves,  and  iron¬ 
laden  springs  of  Ajarah,  much  surpass¬ 
ing  each  and  all  the  boasts  of  the  most 
tourist-sought  nooks  of  Switzerland  or 
Tyrol,  which  now  seem  to  me  but  tame ; 
these  also  would  deserve  a  notice,  or  at 
least  an  attempt.  But  we  must  pass 
them  over  for  the  present,  and  occupy 
ourselves  rather  with  what  is,  after  all, 
of  higher  import,  namely,  the  living  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land  and  their  condi¬ 
tion. 

And,  first,  I  could  not  but  remark 
with  some  surprise — for  I  had  come 
hither  imbued  with  the  generally  pre¬ 
vailing  notion  that  the  Ottoman  terri¬ 
tory  in  its  interior  would  present  little 
but  waste  lands  and  a  diminishing  popu¬ 
lation — that  every  height  we  crossed, 
every  valley  we  entered,  opened  out  to 
us  one  or  more  villages,  many  of  quite 
recent  construction,  each  containing  from 
30  to  200  or  more  houses,  and  ringed 
by  an  inner  belt  of  gardens  and  an 
outer  one  of  widely  cultivated  corn- 


lands.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  their 
whitened  walls,  the  barns  and  fences, 
sometimes  an  oblong  mosque  with  a  little 
attempt  at  dome  or  minaret,  shone  gayly 
in  the  sun ;  often  contrasting  in  their 
cheerful  life  with  the  black  heavy  stone 
w'alls  of  some  old  Armenian  church  situ¬ 
ated  among  them,  and  now  long  since 
abandoned  to  the  ruin  of  disuse  and 
neglect. 

“Do  you  see  those  villages?”  said 
Yousef  Bey,  the  Turkoman  governor  of 
a  “  kaza,”  or  sub-district,  in  the  province 
of  Shooragel,  as  he  accompanied  me 
through  his  territory.  “Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  only  fifteen  villages  here ; 
now  there  are  eighty-three.”  I  asked 
whence  this  increase,  and  how.  “  It  is 
all  my  father’s  doing,”  said  he ;  “  and 
these  new-comers  are  all  from  Russia.” 
He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  me  the 
system  adopted  by  himself,  and  by  others 
also,  for  colonizing  the  land.  “  The 
Turkomans,”  said  he,  “  of  Erivan  and 
Kara-Bagh” — you  will  find  these  dis¬ 
tricts  in  that  part  of  the  Anti-Caucasus 
chain  which  lies  immediately  south  of 
Russian  Georgia,  and  contains  the  great 
towns  of  Erivan  and  Elizabethpol,  with 
the  lovely  Erivan  lake ;  they  reach  from 
the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  Caspian — 
“  these  Turkomans  and  the  other  Ma¬ 
hometan  tribes  there  dwelling  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  territory  now  that  it 
has  been  incorporated  into  Russia.  We 
on  our  side  keep  up  a  constant  correspond¬ 
ence  with  them  through  the  means  of  our 
agents,  and  make  them  free  offer  of 
lands,  livelihood,  and  liberty  among  our¬ 
selves.  Sooner  or  later  they  come, 
though  they  have  sometimes  difficulty  in 
so  doing,  as  the  Cossack  guards  on  the 
frontier  have  charge  to  hinder  their 
passage  ;  when  possible,  they  bring  their 
cattle  and  goods  with  them ;  sometimes 
they  cannot  get  them  across.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  their  condition,  each  family  on 
arrival  receives  a  plot  of  ground  ;  they 
find  also  help  to  build  their  houses,  and 
a  three-years’  exemption  from  any  tax  or 
duty  soever.  They  soon  settle  down  com¬ 
fortably  ;  till  the  soil ;  and  in  this  way 
the  district,  from  poor  and  desert,  has 
become  rich  and  populous.”  To  this  ex¬ 
planation,  given  by  the  Bey,  I  will  add  that 
these  immigrations  ai  e  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence  ;  they  are,  indeed,  in  some  years 
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more  numerous  than  in  others ;  but  the 
tide  is  always  flowing  in,  and  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  rate  may  fairly  be  reckoned  at  1,000 
families,  or  about  6,000  individuals  of 
the  Turkomans  alone,  per  annum.  By 
what  exact  means  or  ways  all  this  is 
effected,  need  not  here  be  said.  Suflice 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe,  or  rather 
to  know,  that  during  the  coming  years 
the  movement  will  not  only  not  slacken, 
but  will  assume  an  extent  and  rapidity 
far  exceeding  anything  that  has  gone 
before. 

History,  and,  in  the  further  East,  the 
testimony  of  our  own  days,  show  us  the 
Turkomans  shepherds  and  neatherds  in 
the  main ;  rarely  as  fixed  cultivators  or 
villagers.  But  from  the  pastoral  life — 
unlike  that  of  the  hunter  or  savage — to 
the  agricultural  is  but  a  step ;  and  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs,  this  step  is 
readily  made  ;  once  made,  it  always 
tends  to  become  irrevocable.  The 
Turkomans  are  everywhere  making  it, 
and  with  it  find  their  consequent  better¬ 
ing  in  all  ways.  Their  skill  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  wide  and  harvest-covered  fields 
that  surround  their  settlements,  the  com¬ 
parative  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  huge 
stables  in  which  their  sheep  and  cattle 
find  refuge  and  provender  during  the 
long  winter  months,  all  prove  that  their 
nomade  condition  in  Central  Asia  is  more 
the  result  of  circumstance  than  of  an  in¬ 
nate  and  irrepressible  bent ;  that  under 
the  forms  of  tribe  they  have  the  materials 
of  a  nation ;  and  that  the  city,  with  all 
its  consequences  of  w'ealth,  culture,  and 
peaceful  civilization,  is  at  least  as  natural 
to  them  as  the  tent  and  the  mountain 
side.  Sometimes  gathered  in  groups, 
but  now  more  frequently  intermixed 
among  the  flat  Turkoman  dwellings,  are 
the_  gabled  roofs  of  Circassian  cottages. 
When  I  say  Circassian,  I  mean  to  in¬ 
clude  under  that  general  term  several 
tribes,  united  often  rather  by  community 
in  their  mode  of  life,  their  aims  and 
habits,  than  in  their  origin  ;  at  least  so 
it  would  appear  from  their  great  physical 
and  lingual  diversities.  Among  these 
the  readiest  to  renounce  any  acquired 
ways  of  violence  and  plunder  are  the 
Abkhasiansof  West  Caucasus;  we  should 
also  remark  that  amongst  them  the  anti- 
Russian  guerilla  war  was  comparatively 
of  very  short  duration.  Their  general 
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conduct  soon  becomes  excellent  and 
orderly,  whether  they  settle  down  into 
peasants  or  townsmen.  The  most  un¬ 
ruly,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  Chechen, 
a  numerous  clan,  of  East  Caucasian  origin; 
yet  they,  too,  amend  in  time.  All  have 
begun  to  show  a  tendency  to  intermarry 
with  the  natives  around  them,  which  will 
probably,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  soon 
merge  their  nationality  in  that  of  thfe 
Turkomans.  This  will  indeed  be  a  loss 
to  the  linguist  and  the  ethnographer; 
but  it  will  be  a  gain  to  the  Asiatic  cause 
in  general. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  hereabouts  the 
most  pertinaciously  pastoral,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  nomade,  are  the  Curdes.  The 
richer  and  nobler  sort  among  them  do  in¬ 
deed  take  to  fixed  dwellings,  much  resem¬ 
bling  in  construction  those  of  the  Turko¬ 
mans  ;  but  the  greater  number  remain 
shepherds,  and  prefer  flocks  to  tillage. 
Hence  I  less  often  found  them  in  the 
villages,  but  frequently  witnessed  or 
passed  among  their  black  tents  on  the 
high  “  yailas,”  or  summer  pastures,  and 
on  the  rapid  grassy  slopes.  Unlike  the 
Turkomsins,  Circassians,  and  Georgians, 
their  feelings  are  more  clannish,  and  even 
individual,  than  n.ational ;  but  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow  the  general  course 
of  those  around  them,  where  war  or 
politics  are  concerned.  In  the  former 
pursuit  they  have  .always  excelled  ;  their 
courage  is  proverbial;  their  chiefs  are 
such  in  fact,  not  in  name  only. 

But  of  all  others  the  Georgians  are 
they  who,  high  or  low,  best  ally  with 
the  Turkomans,  and  that  to  the  greatest 
mutual  advantage.  Physically  they  are 
higher  endow^ed  than  any  of  the  other 
races,  and  they  are  so  mentally  also  ; 
their  only  deficiency  is  in  tenacity  of 
purpose,  whence  they  are  easily  swayed 
to  one  way  or  another;  still  the  obsti¬ 
nate  fanaticism  and  the  dreaded  tyranny 
of  Russia  has  done  much  to  steady  the 
Mahometan  Georgians  in  their  new  and 
national  cause.  Another  reason — nor 
can  it  be  called  an  undue  one — which 
goes  far  to  facilitate  their  union  with 
the  Turkomans,  lies  in  the  treasures  of 
female  beauty  frequently  to  be  found  in 
a  Georgian  family ;  and  thus  it  comes 
that  their  alliance  in  marriage  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
in  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  here¬ 
abouts,  the  Georgian  type  is  apt  to  pre- 
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dominate.  Still,  numbers,  and  what  for 
want  of  a  better  and  equally  concise 
word  we  may  term  “  basal  ”  qualities, 
will  ultim.ately  cause  the  Georgian  ele- 
nient  to  be  merged  in  the  Turkoman, 
rather  than  the  Turkoman  in  the  Geor¬ 
gian. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  population,  in  what  they 
difter,  and  in  what  they  combine,  I  will 
briefly  mention  the  circumstances  which 
have  tended  here  to  prepare  the  way  for 
and  to  flicilitate  the  rise  of  a  new  and 
determined  nationality,  with  a  special 
bent  and  future.  The  uplands  now 
thus  tenanted,  and,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  comparatively  em|)ty,  were  before 
that  time  the  abode  of  the  dispersing 
and,  on  its  own  soil,  decreasing  Arme¬ 
nian  race.  Their  n.ational  capital,  indeed, 
once  was  Ani,  very  near  the  centie  of 
the  entire  district.  But  their  independ¬ 
ence  was  lost  centuries  ago,  and  since 
that  time  commercial,  and,  I  must  add, 
usurial  tendencies,  with  little  aptitude 
for  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits, 
had  been  ever  tending  to  remove  them 
from  the  inlands,  and  to  accumulate 
them  on  coasts  and  in  cities,  often  very 
far  distant.  At  last,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
complete  the  emptiness  of  these  regions, 
the  Russian  Government  had,  in  the  days 
of  Paschievitch,  by  every  means  that  its 
agents  could  command,  enticed  away  to 
within  itsown  limits — to  Russian  Georgia 
and  the  fast  depopul.ating  Caucasus — the 
greater  portion  of  the  Armenian  agricul¬ 
tural  remnant.  Thousands  of  Armenian 
families  then  left  their  villages  and  fields 
from  Erzeroum  to  the  frontier,  and  emi- 

g'ated  under  the  equivocal  Moses  of 
ussian  guidance  towards  Tiflis,  where, 
however,  not  finding  the  expected  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  promised  land,  they  diminished, 
scattered,  or  perished.  But  in  their  rear 
a  vacant  space  was  thus  formed,  and  it  is 
now  teeming  with  Mahometan  life  ;  the 
Russians  have  done  their  appointed  task, 
that  of  destruction  ;  but  they  have  also 
unwillingly  and  unwittingly  done  the 
work  of  Islam ;  they  have  converted 
Armenia  into  Turkestan.  In  another 
manner,  too,  the  Russians  have  contrib¬ 
uted  towards  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
Mahometan  nationality.  They  have  not 
only  supplied  space,  they  have  infused 
spirit.  Pressure  from  without,  common 
hatred  and  well-grounded  fear,  have 
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gone  further  to  weld  these  varied  mate¬ 
rials  into  one,  and  to  give  the  new  whole 
a  fixed  direction,  than  any  skill  or  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  within  could  ever  have  done. 
It  is  probable  that  the  effect  will  remain 
even  after  the  cause  has  ceased. 

A  thii'd  circumstance,  not  less  influen¬ 
tial  than  the  two  fornier,  is  the  weakness 
of  the  very  Government  within  whose 
territory  the  centre  of  the  new  formation 
is  placed.  True,  the  Ottoman  Ministry, 
desirous  of  assimilating  this  part  of  the 
empire  to  the  rest,  appoint  from  time 
to  time  an  occasional  Stamboolee  Pasha 
or  Bey,  to  govern  by  the  name  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  Porte.  More  still, 
by  the  fatal  Tanzeemat  of  the  Sultans 
Mahmood  and  ’Abd-el-Mejeed,  regula¬ 
tions  known  as  reforms,  but  in  reality 
destructions,  all  local  and  hereditary 
chieftancy  here,  no  less  than  in  the  rest 
of  Turkey,  has  been  legally  and  officially 
abolished,  and  the  old  land-tenures,  how¬ 
soever  confirmed  by  firman  or  usage, 
h.ave  been  taken  away.  But  on  these 
frontiers,  and  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
empire,  “  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochaber;  ” 
and  the  native  chiefs,  Georgian,  Curde, 
and  Turkoman,  or  rather  each  a  mixture 
of  all  three,  with  a  stronger  proportion 
of  the  last,  do  really  exercise  an  authority 
and  collect  revenues  scarcely  less  than 
their  predecessors  did  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Turkey. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  religious  bond 
of  Mahometan  union,  a  second  powerful 
bond,  namely,  that  of  hereditary  authori¬ 
ty,  exists  and  strengthens  yearly.  Nor 
less  efficacious  to  promote  increase  and 
vigor  in  the  new  colony  and  nation  is  the 
land-system  here  observed.  Each  peas¬ 
ant — and  between  peasant  and  noble 
there  is  no  intermediary  class — is  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  owning  acres  more  or  less  broad, 
for  the  use  of  w'hich  he  must,  of  course, 
pay  fixed  dues,  and  sometimes  ai’bitrary 
exactions,  but  from  which  neither  he  nor 
his  family  can  be  ejected  by  the  will  of 
either  chief  or  governor.  Land  is  never 
forfeited  except  where  life  is  forfeited 
also.  Thus,  governed  by  their  own 
nobles,  and  cultivating  their  own  soil,  not 
tenants  at  will  but  proprietors  in  full 
right,  this  population  is  in  a  position 
much  more  favorable  to  every  national' 
and  forward  development  than  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  I  should  add  that  all 
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males  hereabouts  from  their  earliest  child¬ 
hood  learn  to  ride  and  to  handle  arms, 
and  both  with  much  skill ;  so  that  at  a 
moment’s  notice  all  are  soldiers. 

Nor  have  the  Turkomans,  who  form  a 
fair  three-fourths  of  this  confederation, 
and  from  whom  the  whole  takes  its 
coloring  and  character,  forgotten  that 
they  are  themselves  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  men  who,  under  the  great  na¬ 
tional  dynasties  of  Seljook,  Kara-Koioun- 
li,  and  Ak-Koiounli,  ruled  over  these  very 
lands,  and  with  them  over  all  Western 
Asia,  from  the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  ,^gean, 
— men  of  great  military’ and  no  less  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  ;  skilled  in  architect- 
nrealso  ;  the  ruins  of  their  greatconstruc- 
tions  at  Erzeroum,  Sivas,  Kaisareeyah, 
and  a  hmidred  other  spots  still  remain, 
witnessing  to  a  grandeur  of  conception 
and  graceful  skill  of  detail  rarely  sur¬ 
passed  even  in  the  West.  These  ruins, 
colleges  the  most,  bear  witness  also  to 
learning  and  study,  to  a  literature,  histo¬ 
ry,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  poetry, 
imagination,  once  flourishing  in  exuber¬ 
ant  vaiiety,  nor  even  now,  in  the  East 
that  is,  wholly  forgotten.  Unable  to 
withstand  the  Tartar  flood  poured  in 
wave  after  wave  from  the  East,  and  the 
steady  encroaching  organization  of  the 
Ottomans  on  the  West,  these  great  dy¬ 
nasties  broke  up  and  fell ;  but  their  ruins 
have  for  four  centuries  formed  the  main 
hulk  of  the  population  in  Ea,stern  Anato¬ 
lia  and  North-western  Turkey,  and  they 
await  but  the  hour  and  the  man  to 
reunite  into  an  edifice  stately  and  sump¬ 
tuous  like  that  of  past  time. 

Thus  not  only  within  the  limits  above 
traced,  but  over  vast  tracts  east  and 
north  where  Turkoman  villages  or  tents 
lie  scattered,  the  materials  of  a  powerful 
nation  await  reorganization,  and  tend 
rapidly  to  coalesce  round  the  point  where 
that  organization  has  already  begun  ;  in¬ 
vigorated  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
that  of  the  keen  Circassian,  the  daring 
Curde,  and  the  more  reflective  Georgian. 
Here,  too,  is  one  ruling  family,  men  of 

f)ractical  good  sense,  tried  courage,  and 
ong  experience  in  action,  men  from 
amongst  whom  the  hoped-for  head  may 
well  arise.  Nor  should  we  wonder,  un¬ 
der  the  reaction  which  Russian  pres¬ 
sure  is  daily  intensifying,  to  see  such  a 
one  arise  very  suddenly.  Growths  are 
quick  in  the  East. 


Lastly,  a  remarkable  symptom  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  one  of  deep  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  the  revival  of  the  old  Ma¬ 
hometan  spirit,  and  that  too  under  a 
form  which  may,  in  our  day,  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  armed  defensive,  but  which 
may  soon  become  distinctly  offensive 
and  aggressive.  This  phenomenon  is  in¬ 
deed  partly  due  to  Russian  encroach¬ 
ment,  and  to  a  movement,  felt  rather 
than  reasoned  out,  of  antagonism  to 
western  advance ;  but  it  is  also,  and  per¬ 
haps  equally  due,  to  the  consciousness 
of  youth  and  power.  New  mosques, 
new  schools,  new  teachers,  all  on  the 
severer  model  of  what  may  be  called  the 
nineteenth  century  Mahometan  revival, 
the  same  of  which  Arab  Wahabeeism  is 
the  exaggerated  prototype,  are  multiply, 
ing  over  the  lace  of  the  Land  even  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  actual  requirement ;  and  pract  ices 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Islam,  wine 
and  spirit  drinking  for  instance,  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  common  some  years  since, 
have  now  fallen  into  total  discredit,  and 
are  abandoned  to  those  in  whom  custom 
has  rendered  them,  no  less  than  many 
other  vices,  scarce  a  disgrace,  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  Thus  too  Ramadhan  is 
observed,  and  prayers  performed,  with 
much  greater  exactittide  than  formerly. 
High  and  low,  the  nation  is  in  training. 

And  what  will  there  be  in  the  end 
thereof?  The  destiny  of  this  new 
frontier  nation,  of  this  Turkoman  re¬ 
juvenescence,  may  be  one  of  three. 
Either  they  may  be,  as  many  others 
have  been,  stamped  out  altogether,  and 
eflfaced  by  the  uniformity  of  Russian 
supremacy  and  des^wtism.  This,  though 
hardly  probable,  is  possible :  Russia  does 
advance  in  Asia,  and  means  to  advance ; 
that  she  covets,  earnestly  covets,  the 
very  lands  over  which  we  have  now 
been  travelling  is,  in  spite  of  all  esoteric 
and  oflicial  denials,  a  certain  fact ; 
whether  she  will  be  allowed  to  attempt 
their  incorporation  into  her  vast  dead 
territories,  and  whether,  if  allowed,  she 
will  have  strength  to  do  it,  were  hard 
to  say.  Overrated  by  some,  underrated 
by  others,  her  resources  are,  for  all  ac¬ 
curate  conception,  practically  unknown. 
But  thus  much  can  be  said  for  certain : 
if  she  succeeds  it  will  be  in  an  evil  hour 
for  Asia;  perhaps  for  other  countries 
also.  Or,  by  a  different  course  of  events, 
the  Ottoman  Government,  already  not 
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wholly  unaware  of  the  formation  process 
now  going  on  near  its  frontier,  may,  by 
a  wise  skill,  attract  to  itself  the  yet  fer¬ 
menting  elements,  and  gain  for  its  em¬ 
pire  an  almost  impregnable  barrier,  not 
of  fortresses  but  of  men  and  mountains, 
against  Russian  encroachment  and  the 
fraudulent  rivalry  of  Persia.  Should 
the  rulers  of  Constantinople,  renouncing, 
for  this  district  at  least,  the  fatal  policy 
and  pseudo-centralization  of  their  later 
Sultans,  honestly  and  in  good  faith  re¬ 
cognize  the  unalienable  authority  of  the 
native  nobility,  legalize  their  titles,  con¬ 
firm  or  restore  the  land-tenures,  and,  by 
a  properly  organized  militia  commanded 
by  its  natural  leaders,  confer  the  defence 
of  the  soil  on  those  with  whom  its  de¬ 
fence  is  a  present  and  personal  interest, 
they  may  in  their  turn  rely  on  numer¬ 
ous  and  devoted  subjects,  on  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  labor,  and,  in  ease  of 
war,  on  brave  soldiers  officered  by  men 
knowing  their  duty,  and  doing  it  with 
a  will.  Old  associations,  established 
prestige,  and  that  religious  sympathy 
which,  in  the  East,  is  almost  a  nation¬ 
ality,  are  all  in  their  favor,  and  help  to 
assure  success.  And  thus,  while  the 
Turkish  empire  slowly  withers,  as  wither 
it  eventually  must,  to  the  West,  and  its 
branches  fall  off  one  by  one,  new  groivth 
and  vigorous  shoots  on  the  East  may 
more  than  repair  its  losses.  But  to  put 
this  policy  in  that  entireness  of  execu¬ 
tion  which  alone  can  render  it  availing, 
vigorous  resolution  is  required  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that,  what  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Ottoman  counsels,  a  weakness  of 
latter  growth,  but  now  rendered  almost 
connatural  by  political  timidity;  with 
the  habit  of  concentrating  all  serious  at¬ 
tention  on  those  parts  of  the  empire 
where  talkative  and  superficial  Euro¬ 
peans  are  for  ever  infiltrating,  suggest¬ 
ing,  and  meddling  with  the  half  coun¬ 
sels  of  divided  and  doubting  minds; 
and  the  multitude  of  self-offered  coun¬ 
sellors,  in  whom,  whatever  Solomon 
may  say,  there  is  not  safety, — the  Otto¬ 
man  rulers  will  let  the  great  chance  go 
by,  and  the  neglected  gain  will  only 
then  be  properly  understood  and  regret¬ 
ted  when  changed  to  bitter  loss.  And 
thus  would  follow  and  become  fact  the 
third  nor  the  more  unlikely  possibility, 
that  is,  of  a  new  Turkoman  dynasty, 
withfresh  destinies  and  a  future  of  itsown. 


But  whatever  be  the  event,  we  of  the 
great  English  empire  cannot  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  it.  Anxiety  is  sometimes  felt  at 
the  news  of  Russian  conquests  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  and  the  security  of  our  Indian 
possessions  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
jeoparded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two-headed  eagle  in  Bokhara  or  Samar- 
cand.  But,  in  truth,  the  Russian  flag 
over  Alexandropol,  within  a  day’s  ride 
of  Kars,  is  much  nearer  India.  Let  the 
line  of  country,  the  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  line,  of  which  we  have  been  now 
speaking,  from  Batouin  and  the  Ajaras 
on  the  Black  Sea  down  to  Bayazeed  and 
Van,  once  become  Russian  territory; 
and  the  entire  Tigro-Euphrates  valley, 
now  separated  from  Russia  and  from 
Russia’s  obsequious  ally,  Persia,  by 
Kurdistan  alone,  becomes  Russian  also. 
The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  directest  of 
all  Indian  routes,  a  route  where  no  wide 
desert  tracts,  no  huge  mountain-chains 
intervene,  nothing  but  the  serviceable 
sea,  will  thus  be  not  only  open  to,  but 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of,  our  very 
doubtful  friends.  The  exclusion  of  all 
commerce,  all  communication  by  this 
most  important  line,  except  what  is 
Russian  and  through  Russia,  will  be 
the  first  and  immediate  consequence; 
what  may  be  the  ulterior  results  time 
alone  c.an  tell.  But  if  India  have  a 
vulnerable  point,  next  after  Egypt,  it  is 
the  Euphrates  valley  and  its  communi¬ 
cations.  Of  all  this  the  key,  held  at 
wesent  for  Turkey  and  for  England  too, 
ies  in  possession  of  these  very  races,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkouian-Curdish 
territory.  To  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  friends,  and  to  guard  lest  that  key 
be  wrested  from  them,  were  but  good 
statesmanship,  if  timely  done. 


THE  MOON. 

A  CAREFUL  examination  of  the  planet¬ 
ary  system  brings  out  an  evident  clas¬ 
sification  into  three  main  groups,  each 
possessing  distinctive  features  of  its 
own.  In  that  inteiior  zone  which  is 
closed  up  more  immediately  round  the 
source  of  light  and  attraction,  we  find 
four  bodies — we  shall  be  by  this  time 
excused  if  we  do  not  add  the  suppositi¬ 
tious  Vulcan  to  the  number — having 
many  properties  in  common.  While 
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each  of  these  globes  possesses  that  in¬ 
dividuality  of  character  which  through¬ 
out  this  wonderful  creation  seems  in¬ 
separably  associated  with  individuality 
of  existence,  there  is  a  limit  of  difference 
as  to  diameter  and  density,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  as  to  spheroidal  form  and 
period  of  rotation,  which  throws,  so  to 
speak,  a  similarity  of  coloring  over 
them  all.  The  connection  thus  mdi- 
cated  is  further  borne  out  by  the  regular 
progression  of  their  distances  from  their 
common  centre  of  motion,  and  of  course 
by  the  periods  of  revolution  which  those 
distances,  according  to  the  harmonies 
of  the  universe,  of  necessity  require. 
Then  comes  an  unexpected  break :  the 
sequence  is  interrupted,  the  family  like¬ 
ness  ceases.  The  group  is  terminated 
abruptly  by  what  was  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  a  void,  but  which  is  now  found  to 
be  a  region  thickly  crowded  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  characters  altogether  diverse 
frbm  the  former,  but  not  less  distinctive; 
those  of  minuteness  and  multitude.  So 
small  that  even  with  all  the  refinements 
of  modern  optical  skill  the  investigation 
of  their  diameters  would  in  almost  every 
instance  be  a  hopeless  effort,  they  throng 
their  allotted  region,  if  such  a  word  may 
be  allowed  when  the  interspaces  are 
still  millions  of  miles,  in  a  manner  else¬ 
where  unexampled;  and  the  hundred 
now  filled  up  may  very  possibly  stand 
as  a  mere  fraction  of  their  total  sum. 
But  this  group  comes  to  an  end  in  turn, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  our  power 
of  tracing  it  terminates;  it  may,  indeed, 
be  spread  out  even  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  our  system,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
speculate  on  what  is  ever  likely  to  re¬ 
main  invisible.  Then  succeeds  a  third 
group,  in  which  we  might  fancy  a  spe¬ 
cie's  of  reaction,  attended,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  reactions,  with  a 
measure  of  fuller  development.  The 
progression  of  distances  and  associated 
periods  is  resumed ;  but  the  wide  ex¬ 
pansion  of  magnitude,  the  singular  di¬ 
minution  of  density,  the  great  increase, 
as  far  as  can  be  observed,  of  rotatory 
speed  and  polar  flattening,  all  converge 
towards  a  general  character  of  similarity 
among  themselves,  deviating  widely 
from  the  type  of  the  innermost  group. 
And  there  is  yet  one  more  point  in  which 
this  diversity  comes  out  forcibly, — the 
attendance  of  retinues  of  minuter  planets. 
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obeying  their  respective  primaries  as 
centres  of  attraction.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  this  characteristic,  this  point  of  fam¬ 
ily  likeness,  must  be  one  of  much  im- 
j>ort!ince  and  especial  signification.  The 
other  variations,  so  far  as  we  trace  them, 
are  diflferences  in  degree ;  but  this  is  a 
difference  in  kind,  aftecting,  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  character  of  the  planet,  but  its 
dignity  as  a  subordinate  centre  of  a 
dependent  system.  Now  it  is  precisely 
in  this  one  very  striking  distinction,  this 
point  of  widest  divergence  between  the 
outermost  and  innermost  class,  that  an 
exception  occurs  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
latter  family ;  and  that  our  earth,  in 
every  other  respect  an  associate  of  the 
internal  group,  receives  an  addition 
which  establishes  for  it  a  rank  of  its 
ow’n.  The  exception,  remarkable  as 
being  a  solitary  one,  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  in  another  respect,  as  not  occurring 
in  that  outermost  position  in  the  interior 
series,  wdiere,  if  anywhere,  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  arrangement  existing 
beyond  it  might  have  appeared  less 
improbable.  Suddenly,  as  it  were,  and 
in  a  manner  which  no  analogy  could  have 
anticipated,  we  find  the  globe  which  w'e 
occupy  invested  with  a  portion  of  the 
honor  bestowed  otherwise  exclusively 
upon  a  far  distant  group,  and  on  this 
sole  ground  enabled  to  claim  kindred 
with  the  leading  family  of  the  great 
system.  In  the  absence  of  all  data,  we 
can  push  these  reflections  no  further; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sign  which 
we  are  unable  to  interpret  is  one  of  deep 
and  momentous  import  in  the  wonderful 
order  and  unsearchable  harmonies  of  the 
Creator’s  universe. 

The  broad  fact  on  which  w’e  have  been 
commenting  is  too  obvious  to  have  es¬ 
caped  earlier  notice.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  eminent  selenographers.  Beer  and 
Miidler,  thirty  years  ago,  that  by  the 
possession  of  a  satellite  the  earth  is 
transferred  to  the  rank  of  the  greater 
and  more  distant  members  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  made,  however,  an 
additional  observation,  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered,  that  from  the  large 
proportion  which  the  bulk  of  the  moon 
bears  to  that  of  the  earth,  quite  dis¬ 
similar  to  that  of  other  satellites,  we 
may  be  called  a  double  planet,  bearing 
some  analogy  to  the  systems  of  binary 
stars;  and  hence,  they  remark,  the 
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moon  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
which  it  has  always  received. 

This,  after  what  has  been  said,  will 
he  easily  admitted.  But  even  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  source  of  interest,  its  mere 
vicinity  would  render  it  the  first,  because 
the  easiest,  object  of  telescopic  incjuiry. 
Some  of  the  more  distant  members  of 
our,  system  may  be  more  intrinsically 
remarkable,  as  Mars,  from  his  singular 
likeness,  and  Saturn,  from  his  equally 
singular  unlikeness,  to  ourselves ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unrivalled  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  attendant  ring-system 
of  the  latter.  But  in  dealing  with  these 
objects,  even  the  colossal  instruments 
of  the  present  day  leave  us  painfully 
sensible  of  the  vastness  of  the  intervening 
space.  Four  hundred,  or  even  twenty- 
five,  millions  of  miles,  tell  heavily  upon 
our  magnifying  power;  and  turning  to 
the  moon  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  felt 
to  be  almost  a  coming  home  again.  In 
so  close  a  neighborhood  even  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye  can  trace  the  beginning  of  dis¬ 
covery.  In  that  group  of  delicate  but 
persistent  shadowings,  w'e  might  fancy 
analogies  with  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  our  earth ;  and  the  occasional  in- 
equally  of  the  inner  boundary,  or  ter¬ 
minator  as  astronomers  teach  us  to  call 
it, — what  is  this  but  the  clear  indication 
of  a  mountainous  surface?  Full  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  we  shall  call  to  our  aid  the 
“optic  tube,”  and  that  expectation  will 
be  abundantly  gratified ;  and  not  only 
abundantly  but  readily.  \V e  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  appliances  of  Parsonstowm  or 
Greenwich.  Even  the  little  spy-glass 
of  Giilileo,  if  we  might — but  we  hardly 
may — thus  speak  of  the  parent  of  the 
subsequent  wonders  of  optical  skill ; 
even  this  feeble  instrument  showed  its 
inventor  the  true  character  of  that  globe, 
all  roughened  with  cavities  “like  the 
eyes  in  a  peacock’s  tail ;  ”  and  the  la¬ 
borious  investigations  of  Beer  and  Miid- 
Icr  (or  rather  of  Miidler,  for  the  former 
is  believed  to  have  done  little  more  than 
supply  the  sinew’s  of  war)  were  accom¬ 
plished  with  what  would  now'  be  con¬ 
sidered  but  a  mediocre  amount  of  illu¬ 
mination  and  magnifying  power.  And 
each  successive  increase  of  optical  capa¬ 
city  brings  out  an  increasing  complexity 
of  detail,  equally  interesting  from  its 
variety  and  overwhelming  from  its  profu¬ 
sion.  The  attempt  to  do  it  justice  has 


been  the  parent  of  voluminous  treatises ; 
and  yet  justice  has  never  been  done — 
justice,  that  is,  of  course,  not  to  the  un¬ 
approachable  reality,  but  to  the  teles¬ 
copic  picturing  of  the  scene.  Would 
this  appear  to  any  one  a  statement  col¬ 
ored  by  enthusiastic  feeling  ?  Let  him 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  it 
with  a  good  instrument,  and  let  him 
qualify  it  as  he  may  feel  inclined,  when 
he  has  gazed  well  and  long  upon  that 
marvellous  w’ilderness. 

It  must,  how’ever,  be  admitted,  that 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  one 
thing  to  sec,  another  to  understand  ; 
and  tliat  the  first  impression  of  wonder 
is  not  always  followed  up  by  an  equal 
amount  of  intelligent  comprehension. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  fair  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  An  untrained  eye  is  as  an  un¬ 
sharpened  tool  ;  the  relief  of  vivid  light 
and  absolutely  black  shadow  does  not 
commend  itself  at  once  to  the  mind,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  bird’s-eye  view  ;  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention  .and  thought  may  be  requi¬ 
red  to  make  out  the  mejining  of  what  we 
see.  But,  <jnco  understood,  how  won¬ 
derful  is  that  scene  !  And  how  natural 
and  how  strong  will  be  the  desire  to 
know  as  much  of  it  as  m.ay  be  permitted 
to  human  faculties  by  the  Creator  of 
both  it  and  them !  What  has  already 
been  ascertained  about  it  ?  How  much 
have  astronomers  been  able  to  grasp  of 
its  true  significance  ?  How  far  have  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  unremitted  effort 
diminished  the  optical  distance  betw'een 
us  and  our  8.atellite?  Even  such  an 
outline  of  an  answ  er  asw'e  can  here  give 
will  not  be  without  its  interest. 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  the  earlier 
history  of  selenography ;  but  if  we  take 
it  up  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
w’hcn  the  first  general  map  on  a  sufficient 
scale — that  of  Beer  and  Madler — appear¬ 
ed,  W’e  may  assert  that  many  impoi  tant 
advances  have  since  been  made.  Their 
great  work — great  certainly  for  its  epoch, 
and  the  result  of  enormous  labor — no 
longer  maintains  the  position  which  it 
then  seemed  likely  to  occupy  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Serving  rather  as  a  basis  for 
other  records,  than  as  a  final  document 
in  itself,  it  has  been  made  the  substra¬ 
tum  of  explorations,  which,  though  for 
the  most  part  inferior  in  extent,  have 
been  superior  in  minuteness  and  pre¬ 
cision  ;  and  selenography  is  every  day 
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assuming  an  aspect  more  accordant  with 
our  progress  in  other  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  W e  might  have  said  less  disaccord- 
ant.  For  if  it  is  on  the  one  hand  grat¬ 
ifying  to  astronomers,  that  they  know 
more  of  many  portions  of  that  remote 
globe  than  geographers  do  of  some  parts 
of  our  own,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  feel  how  much  is  still  un¬ 
explored,  though  the  means  of  reaching 
it  are  completely  under  command.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  celestial  observa¬ 
tion,  as  a  whole,  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  its  facilities.  Time  was,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  the  deficiency 
lay  in  the  latter ;  when  the  scarceness 
and  costliness  of  the  means  of  discovery 
accounted  for  the  tardiness  of  its  ad¬ 
vance.  But  these  are  things  of  the  past ; 
and  the  wonder  now  is,  what  becomes 
of  the  comparative  profusion  of  high- 
class  telescopes  annually  produced,  which 
our  forefathers  could  not  have  paid  to 
possess.  The  solution  lies  in  a  limited 
compass.  The  great  majority  must  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
either  do  not  know  how,  ondo  not  care, 
to  use  them,  or  will  not'trouble  themselves 
to  make  known  their  results.  Many  are 
the  eyes  that  cannot  see,  the  hands  that 
cannot  draw,  the  pens  that  cannot  de¬ 
scribe,  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  these 
delicate  purposes.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  successful  observation :  the  eye,  the 
hand,  the  judgment — all  require  a  certain 
.amount  of  training,  in  order  that  the 
indications  of  the  instrument  may  be 
received  and  interpreted  aright;  and 
hence,  though  it  may  be  true  that  a  good 
telescope  is  likely  to  make  a  good  ob¬ 
server,  even  as  a  good  organ  is  said  to 
make  a  good  organist,  yet  there  may  be 
many  degrees,  and  a  long  progression, 
of  badness,  before  he  is  made.  And  thus 
it  happens  th-at,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  optician’s  is  as  yet  in  advance  of 
the  observer’s  skill. 

Still,  with  much  allowance  for  incom¬ 
petency  or  supineness,  and  a  large  mar¬ 
gin  left  for  blundering,  we  may  not  de¬ 
ny  that  selenography  has  made  progress 
of  late,  and  is  daily  pushing  on.  Great 
things  are  in  contemplation,  and  matters 
will  not  long  remain  as  Beer  and  Mad- 
ler  left  tbeuL  We  are  in  early  expecta¬ 
tion  from  Athens  of  a  lunar  delineation — 
that  of  Lohrraann,  completed  by  his 
•worthy  successor  Schmidt — which  will 


far  surpass  anything  we  now  possess  ; 
and  in  the  remoter  distance  •the  labors 
of  our  own  accurate  and  indefatigable 
Birt,  aided  by  the  zeal  and  patience  of 
many  a  kindred  workman,  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  issue  in  the  production  of  a  chart,  the 
value  of  which  we  may  hope  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  its  scale  of  nearly  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter.  And  if  we  are  in  no 
position  to  lay  before  our  readers  any¬ 
thing  approaching,  even  remotely,  to  a 
full  and  connect^  exposition  of  seleno- 
graphical  achievement,  we  m.ay  still  ven¬ 
ture  upon  such  a  statement  of  intertnedi- 
ate  and  provisional  results  .as  may  at  least 
awaken  interest,  and  provide  materials 
for  reflection. 

We  may  begin  with  Beer  and  Mad- 
ler’s  assertion  that  the  moon  is  no  copy 
of  the  earth.  Fe.atures,  indeed,  there  are 
of  strong  resembhance,  and  many  an 
analogy  will  float  with  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctness  before  the  mental  view  :  some¬ 
times  a  dim  adumbration ;  sometimes  a 
tangible  identity.  But  the  latest,  .as  the 
ejirliest,  impression  will  be  that  of  a 
strange,  peculiar,  and  but  imperfectly 
intelligible  scene.  If  we  are  to  attempt 
a  sketch,  however  meagre,  first  we  have 
gre.at  level  regions,  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  of  inferior  reflective  powder, 
in  some  parts  as  flat  as  the  Afi  ican  des¬ 
erts  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary  ;  in  other 
places  and  indeed  more  frequently, 
threaded  as  it  were,  but  not  interrupted, 
by  long,  low,  narrow  banks,  sometimes 
stnaight,  at  others  curved,  serpentine, 
branching,  or  interwoven,  and  reminding 
us  of  the  veins  that  raise  the  delicate  skin 
of  a  high-bred  horse.  These  levels  are  of¬ 
ten  sprinkled  with  projecting  rocks,  or  di¬ 
versified  by  groups  of  hills,  or  broken  up 
by  greater  mountains,  or  by  the  results 
of  an  explosive  force  with  which  we  shall 
soon  be  further  acquainted.  Their 
boundaries,  sometimes  ill-marked  tr.ansi- 
tions  to  higher  or  brighter  ground,  .are  at 
others  formed  by  the  boldest  cliffs,  such 
as  border  no  terrestrial  sea,  rising  at  once 
to  a  super-Alpine  elevation.  These  were 
the  seas,  and  these  their  shores,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  the  earlier  obseiw- 
ers,  even  as  they  are  still  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  nomenclature  ;  but  only  for  con¬ 
venience’  sake ;  no  trace  of  water  being 
discoverable  there.  They  are  surround¬ 
ed  and  separated  by  vast  mountain 
ranges,  bill-countries,  and  table-lands ; 
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and  these  are  intersected  by  valleys  of 
every  diversity  of  dimension  and  form — 
some  of  this  infinitely  varied  scenery  as 
much  resembling,  as  other  parts  are 
unlike,  the  arrangements  of  our  globe. 
The  first  probable  impression,  that  the 
character  of  the  lunar  scenery  is  invari¬ 
ably  more  abrupt  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  earth,  will  be  found  on  closer 
examination  to  bo  in  some  measure  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
striking  as  a  whole,  and  unrivalled  in 
many  of  its  details  ;  and  especially  in  the 
profusion  with  wliich  many  of  those 
details  are  repeated  and  accumulated 
within  a  circumscribed  space :  yet  still 
it  is  believed  th.at  the  types  of  most  of 
these  exist  among  ourselves.  Even 
those  strange  labyrinths  where  hundreds 
will  not  count  the  crowd  of  contiguous 
hillocks,  and  those  marvellous  parallel¬ 
isms  where  over  large  areas  all  objects 
are  drawn  into  rows,  or  into  double  lines 
crossing  .as  if  in  net- work,  are  not  with¬ 
out  terrestrial  analogues,  though  mere 
B.ami)le3,  .as  it  were,  of  the  fuller  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  moon.  There  are  m.ar- 
vellous  things  on  earth,  such  as,  unseen, 
would  scarcely  have  been  believed  ;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  form,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
lunar  wonder  may  not  be  found  nearer 
home.  In  one  class  of  scenery  there 
certainly  is  no  comparison.  The  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  upon  the  surface,  as 
Humboldt  calls  it — the  volcanic  orerupt- 
ed  part  of  the  crust,  is  incalcuhably  su¬ 
perior  both  in  its  dimensions  and  its  ex¬ 
tent.  Admitting — what  certainly  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate — the  entire  absence 
of  w.ater  or  any  visible  fluid  on  our  sat¬ 
ellite,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  deficiency 
of  all  those  sedimentary  and  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  which  overspread  so  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  to  conjecture,  in 
our  ignorance,  that  all  that  we  see  upon 
the  moon  is  the  work  of  fire.  But  apart 
from  merely  fused  material,  of  which 
possibly,  if  all  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata  were  removed,  there  might  be  an 
equal  proportion  on  either  globe,  the 
terrestrial  foci  of  actual  eruption  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  few  and  feeble  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  breadth  and  depth  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  aggregation  of  the  volcanic 
cavities  of  the  moon.  Circles,  we  may 
hardly  call  them  craters,  not  merely  as 
large  as  English  counties  or  German 


pj-incipalities,  but  reaching  100  miles  or 
even  half  as  much  more,  in  breadth,  are 
far  from  rare  ;  their  cavities  so  depress¬ 
ed,  and  their  boundaries  so  lolly,  that, 
planted  within  them,  Alps,  or  even  in 
places  Andes,  would  disappe.ar.  And 
from  this  gigantic  bulk  the  series  is 
continuous,  down  to  the  minutest  pits 
our  instruments  can  reach,  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  diameter  ;  sometimes 
wholly  insulated ;  at  others  strung 
together  in  long  rows ;  at  others  again 
crowded  up  in  chaotic  confusion. 
Among,  through,  and  over  these  varied 
objects  the  eye  will  frequently  catch 
narrow  lines,  straight  or  curved,  and 
sometimes  branching;  black,  or  white, 
according  as  the  sunlight  picks  them  out 
or  passes  them,  coming  usually  from 
nothing  and  ending  nowhere,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  cracks,  of  no  great  depth,  aii- 
sing  from  contraction. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  our 
satellite.  More  intelligible,  doubtless, 
by  far,  to  us,  in  their  unchanging  clear¬ 
ness,  than  those  of  the  earth  would  be 
to  a  dweller  upon  the  moon,  whose  view 
would  be  often  obscured  by  our  haze, 
and  intercepted  by  huge  shifting  masses 
of  cloud  —  equally  incomprehensible 
there,  with  the  outspread  levels  of  the 
great  and  wide  sea,  or  the  glittering  ra¬ 
diance  of  the  polar  snow.  Thus  far  we 
have  been  steadily  winning  our  way. 
But  the  explorer  must  beware  of  boast¬ 
ing.  A  few  days  shall  pass  since  our 
last  examination :  the  sun  shall  rise  to 
its  full  height  in  the  lunar  sky,  and  we 
shall  be  involved  in  irremediable  per¬ 
plexity.  Throughout  wide  and  strongly 
featured  areas,  great  part  of  our  well-re¬ 
membered  landmarks  will  be  gone :  the 
shadowy  gulfs,  and  terraced  rings,  and 
aspiring  summits,  that  we  had  begun  to 
make  out  so  well,  will  many  of  them  b.e 
utterly  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  shining 
streaks  and  specks  and  dots  innumer¬ 
able,  relieved  by  sharp  p.atcbes  and  dif¬ 
fused  clouds  of  deep  clear  gray.  In 
many  parts  nothing  whatever  of  our  for¬ 
mer  knowledge  will  be  left  us.  And 
even  where  the  main  features  are  not 
obliterated,  we  shall  often  find  that  they 
have  undergone  unaccountable  and  ap¬ 
parently  capricious  transformation.  What 
is  the  me|ping  of  all  this  ?  Local  color, 
it  will  be  said ;  the  varying  hues  of  the 
surface,  blended  by  distance  into  white 
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and  gray ;  as  probably  might  be  the  case 
with  terrestrial  coloring  in  a  similarly  re¬ 
mote  prospect  ;‘nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  glittering  radiance  of  some  of  the 
more  luminous  portions, when  we  consider 
what  must  be  the  effect  under  the  like  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  chalky  strata,  or  remember 
that  the  granite  of  the  sunmiit  of  Kinch- 
injunga  can  barely  be  distinguished  from 
its  coating  of  eternal  snow.  All  this  is 
no  doubt  true  as  a  fiict ;  but  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  it  leaves  us  nearly  as  badly  off 
as  before,  since  every  attempt  to  show 
why  that  local  coloring  is,  at  least  in 
many  places,  so  utterly  independent  of 
the  relief  of  the  surface,  or  may  be  al¬ 
most  said  to  set  it  at  defiance,  is  a  humi¬ 
liating  failure.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
case  with  those  long  luminous  streaks 
which  overspre.ad  so  great  an  extent  of 
the  globe  ;  passing  indiscriminately  over 
and  through  every  variety  of  formation 
that  encounters  their  path,  invisible  in 
any  kind  of  shaded  relief  in  the  rays  of 
the  lising  or  setting  sun,  but  coming 
into  prominence  as  soon  as  the  shadows 
have  shrunk  away  with  his  increasing 
elevation.  And  what  makes  the  matter 
even  worse  is  that  most  of  these  white 
rays,  notwithstanding  their  inordinate 
length  and  entire  want  of  relation  to  the 
throng  of  volcanic  forms  through  and 
over  which  they  pass,  are  distinct  radia¬ 
tions  from  certain  gr.and  centres  of  erup¬ 
tive  power.  Theories  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  equally  ingenious  and  inadequate. 
Baffled  and  perplexed,  we  are  obliged 
to  look  on  in  ignorant  dissatisfaction, 
and  wait  till  the  declining  sun  shall 
again  bring  out  the  aspect  which  we 
have  already  studied  with  some  success, 
and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
few  remarks  which  yet  remain.  For 
though  we  are  in  no  position  to  bring 
forward  anything  like  a  connected  or 
substantial  selenological  theory,  yet 
many  a  feature  of  that  surface  speaks 
to  us  in  a  voice  as  definite  as  those  geo¬ 
logical  utterances  which  are  generally 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  many  more  are 
suggestive  of  ideas  w’orthy  of  being  pur¬ 
sued  for  the  present,  even  though  future 
experience  should  lead  to  their  rciec- 
tiun. 

We  may  safely  begin,  then,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  lunar  caMties  are 
the  analogues  of  terrestrial  craters. 
They  differ  indeed  in  many  respects  be¬ 


sides  that  of  bare  dimensions.  Instead  of 
being  comparatively  small  openings  on 
elevated  summits,  they  are  capacious  gulfs 
— literally  “  xparjjpsf,  crateres  ”  botcU, 
whose  interiors  are  depressed  below  the 
surrounding  level;  their  width  bears  a  far 
greater  proportion  to  their  depth  ;  and 
the  tapering  cone  is  replaced  by  an  ex¬ 
panded  and  frequently  very  complex 
ring.  Yet  none  of  these  discrepancies 
appear  beyond  the  simple  explanation  of 
a  gravitating  force  more  than  six  times 
less  than  that  existing  on  the  earth,  the 
eruptive  energy  being  supposed  nearly 
the  same,  and  a  due  margin  left  for  ig¬ 
norance  as  to  nature  of  the  materials, 
and  the  degree  of  their  fusibility  and  co¬ 
hesion.  These  allowances  made,  all  seems 
to  point  to  volcanic  agency.  The  surface 
has  evidently  been  displaced  by  most 
vehement  expansion  from  beneath,  act¬ 
ing  every  way  from  a  central  focus,  the 
ex.act  position  of  which  is  often  indicated 
by  a  great  mound,  the  expiring  effort  of 
its  power.  Not  unfrequently  radiating 
currents,  entirely  distinct  from  the  level 
light-streaks  already  mentioned,  indicate 
an  outpouring  of  material  fiom  with¬ 
in,  wdiether  as  fused  and  viscid  lava,  or 
in  discontinuous  streams  of  utimelted  or 
reconsolidated  blocks.  A  linear  arrange¬ 
ment,  too,  of  the  foci  of  eruption,  as  over 
some  mighty  crack,  is  equally  ob.servable* 
on  either  globe.  The  advocates  of  the 
elevation  theory  have  not  failed  to  seek 
out  corroborative  evidence  in  the  moon ; 
but,  without  entering  into  the  terrestrial 
controversy,  we  may  remark  that  though 
in  some  instances — such  as  Cojyemicu$ 
— a  wide  area  has  been  gently  upheaved 
around  the  site  of  the  outburst,  the  re¬ 
verse  is  more  commonly  noticeable;  and, 
generally  speaking,  we  should  require 
not  merely  the  whole  ring,  but  also  its 
outer  slope,  to  refill  the  capacity  of  the 
crater.  Of  fire,  we  can  claim  no  direct 
evidence.  1  he  burning  volcanoes  of  the 
elder  Herschel  and  others  are  known  to 
have  been  mere  illusory  effects  of  “  earth- 
shine”  in  the  lunar  night,  rendering  fee¬ 
bly  visible  the  spots  most  conspicuous 
in  the  light  of  day :  the  vivid  but  minute 
and  soon  exhausted  points  of  brightness 
which  have  occasionally  been  noticed  on 
that  side,  have  left  no  visible  trace  when 
their  sites  have  passed  into  the  broad 
sunshine.  Still,  in-the  supposed  ab.sence 
of  water,  whether  fluid  or  vaporous,  we 
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have  no  readier,  as  we  require  no  more 
efficient,  agent  than  fire.  It  may  indeed 
be  fairly  maintained  that  gaseous  mate¬ 
rial  must  also  have  been  concerned  in 
every  case  of  explosion.  The  action  of 
heat  is  expansive  and  liquefacient,  but 
not  explosive,  excepting  through  the 
sudden  dilatation  of  some  elastic  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  if  we  find,  as  we  do  find, 
evidence  of  such  upheaval  and  disloca¬ 
tion  of  heavy  substances,  .as  cannot  well 
be  ascribed  to  mere  expansion  and  pres¬ 
sure,  it  seems  difficult  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  aeriform  matter  suddenly 
)  liberated  from  restraint  and  flashing  out 
its  almost  irresistible  power. 

We  ought,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered,  that  these  colossal 
formations  may  have  been  the  result  of 
forces  acting  in  a  more  gradual  manner, 
and  with  less  temporary  vehemence,  than 
may  seem  to  comport  with  the  term 
e.rplo8ion.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
mechanical  laws  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  those  great  cavities  may  have 
been  effected  by  a  process  less  rapid  and 
I  tumultu.ary  than  that  which  Vesuvius  or 
Cotopaxi  may  display.  The  fact,  never¬ 
theless,  of  swelling,  upheaval,  and  over¬ 
flow  on  so  large  a  scale,  seems  beyond 
any  probable  explanation  to  be  derived 
from  heat  alone,  in  the  absence  of  matter  in 
an  aeriform  and  highly  expansible  condi¬ 
tion. 

But,  whether  we  may  prefer  suppo¬ 
sing  that  this  elastic  material  escaped  by 
way  of  sudden  explosion,  or  more  grad¬ 
ual  liberation  from  the  feebler  pressure 
on  the  lunar  surface,  it  may  at  once  be 
objected,  you  would  thus  Introduce  the 
rudiment  of  that  atmosphere  w'hich  is 
now  generally  denied  to  the  moon. 
True,  but  is  there  sufiicient  ground  for 
the  denial  ?  And  has  there  not  been 
some  confusion  of  two  entirely  distinct 
propositions — the  one,  that  it  has  an  at¬ 
mosphere  similar  to  our  own,  which  no 
reasonable  person  can  maintain  ?  the 
other,  that  it  may,  at  least,  have  an  at¬ 
mosphere  analogom  to  our  own,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  magnitude  and  attrac¬ 
tive  power,  though  difiering,  very  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  chemical  constitution  ;  which  we 
believe  is  by  no  means  indefensible  ? 
Here  we  have  started  a  fresh  inquiry, 
and  we  must  go  a  little  out  of  our  way 
if  we  follow  it,  but  it  is  interesting  in 


itself,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  by  no  means 
unconnected  with  our  getieral  view. 

The  inference  that  because  the  moon 
has  no  atmosphere  like  our  own,  it  has 
therefore  no  atmos})here  at  all,  is  .an  ob¬ 
vious  fallacy.  It  is  based  upon  two  as¬ 
sumptions,  neither  of  which  is  capable 
of  upholding  it.  The  one  is,  that  if  the 
moon  has  an  atmosphere,  it  must  be  chem¬ 
ically  a  repetition  of  our  own  ;  the  other, 
that  this  being  granted,  it  must  be  visi¬ 
ble  to  us.  As  to  the  first,  we  may  revert 
to  the  dictum  of  Beer  and  Madler,  “  the 
moon  is  no  copy  of  the  earth,”  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
precise  similarity  in  this  respect ;  the 
second  is  even  less  plausible,  for  the  pro- 
portion  of  density  and  height  would  be 
entirely  altered  by  the  inferior  attractive 
power  of  the  smaller  globe.  Schrbter, 
following  in  part  Melanderhjelm,  has 
made  the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere 
less  than  one  twenty-eighth  of  our  own, 
and  whether  this  computation  may  be  nu¬ 
merically  accurate  or  not,  the  envelope 
must  at  any  rate  be  of  a  delicacy  imper¬ 
ceptible  at  the  distance  of  the  earth, 
especially  since,  as  Schrbter  has  remark¬ 
ed,  its  denser  strata  would  be  entirely 
confined  to  those  lower  regions,  so  very 
little  of  which  ever  comes  out  on  the 
profile  of  the  limb.  And  hence  we  see 
why  no  trace  of  it  is  caught  in  solar 
eclipses,  or,  unequivoc.ally  at  least,  in 
stellar  occultations.  But,  it  may  be 
urged,  no  clouds  have  ever  been  known 
to  obscure,  no  mists  to  dilute,  the  well- 
known  features  there  ;  no  twilight  intro¬ 
duces  or  follows  the  direct  solar  ray. 
Perhaps  so.  Some  good  observers  have 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  question  may 
not  be  finally  closed.  But  if  it  were,  if 
Schrbter  was  mistaken  as  to  those  minute 
variations  which  he  referred  to  that 
cause,  if  he  should  stand  unsupported  in 
his  assertion  of  an  occasional  taint  cre¬ 
puscular  prolongation  of  the  tapering 
horns,  we  must  ask  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  suppose  that  it  w'ould  have 
jnanifested  itself  in  this  way  ?  Would 
such  obscurations  exist  in  the  absence 
of  aqueous  vapor  ?  Or,  if  present,  would 
that  vapor  condense  into  great  conspic¬ 
uous  masses  in  a  medium  of  such  ex¬ 
cessive  tenuity  ?  Would  broad  rain- 
clouds,  or  towering  “  palaces  of  thun¬ 
der  ”  such  as  darken  the  earth,  be  formed 
in  an  almost  thirty-fold  rarer  atmos- 
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phere?  Bat,  it  may  be  objected,  did 
not  the  illustrious  Bessel  completely  dis- 

f)rove  any  refracting  medium  round  the 
unar  sphere,  from  the  want  of  displace¬ 
ment  in  the  stars  that  appear  to  pass 
behind  it  ?  He  thought  so,  and  it  has 
been  triumphantly  repe.ated  as  finally 
conclusive  ever  since,  till  a  short  time 
ago  the  deduction  crumbled  down  be¬ 
neath  the  touch  of  Airy,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  astronomers,  has  been 
even  transformed  into  a  fair  presumption 
the  opposite  way.  It  is  thus  that  the 
arguments  of  doubt  or  disbelief  may,  to 
some  minds  at  least,  be  neutralized.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  a  surplus 
on  the  affirmative  side.  The  inference, 
already  referred  to,  from  a  protracted 
series  of  explosions  in  every  portion  of 
the  lunar  globe,  has,  we  believe,  not 
hitherto  received  attention,  though  it 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities — De  la 
Rue — that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
chemical  formation  of  matter  without  an 
atmosphere.  Analogy,  as  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tends,  is  all  in  favor  of  such  an  appen¬ 
dage.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  our  globe  forms  any 
exception  in  this  respect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  tokens  of  an  atmosphere  are 
sufficiently  evident  in  Venus,  in  Mars, 
in  Jupiter,  in  S.aturn,  and  probably  in 
Mercury ;  that  is,  in  every  case  where 
they  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Nor 
is  it  even  certain  that  it  is  absent  from 
the  moons  of  Jupiter.  Minute  as  those 
attendants  are,  in  comparison  with  their 
magnificent  master,  they  by  no  means 
approximate  to  points.  Our  better  tele¬ 
scopes  can  lay  hold  of  their  little  discs 
and  show  their  spotted  character,  while 
the  variable  aspect  of  those  markings 
seems  to  lead  us — though  it  must  be 
owned  not  with  certainty — to  the  idea 
of  an  atmospheric  covering  ;  not  with 
certainty,  because  a  rotatory  motion 
might  be  the  alternative.  We  must  take 
into  account  also  the  constitution  of 
matter.  As  far  as  we  know,  its  gaseous, 
form  is  equally  likely  to  occur  with  its 
solid  or  its  fluid,  in-  every  situation  where 
it  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  degree  of 
cold  to  us  utterly  unknown,  and  certain 
not  to  be  found  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
that  the  moon  reflects  to  us.  And  since, 
of  all  elements,  oxygen  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  diffused,  constituting  one-third, 


or  according  to  Humboldt,  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  en¬ 
tering  abundantly  even  into  those  stony 
fragments  that  are  constantly  showered 
upon  ns  from  remoter  and  less  known 
regions,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  that 
would  deny  it  to  the  moon,  and  reduce 
our  companion  to  a  mass  of  metal,  pure,  or 
combined  only  with  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
such  like  elementary  substances.  And 
if  oxygen  is  there,  as  we  have  such 
strong  ground  for  believing,  in  combina¬ 
tion,  may  we  not  reasonably  infer  its 
presence  also  in  a  state  of  elastic  free¬ 
dom? 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  may  be  presented  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  ingenious  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Hansen.  That  great  mathema¬ 
tician  supposed  from  theoretical  consid¬ 
erations,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  moon  is  not  coincident  with  the 
centre  of  its  spherical  form  ;  this  would 
be  eqivalent  to  an  elevation  of  the  hem¬ 
isphere  next  the  earth,  and  depression 
of  the  more  distant  one,  with  regard  to 
anything  of  a  movable  nature ;  and  hence 
to  pass  round  to  the  back  of  the  moon 
would  be  going  down-hill^  and  that  to 
such  an  extent — about  thirty-six  miles 
— that  water,  air,  and  organization,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  our  own,  may  exist  there.  The 
mathematical  soundness  of  this  theory 
has  been  controverted  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  discussion, 
which  has  led  us  so  far  away  from  our 
original  train  of  ideas,  that  we  must 
apologize  for  its  length,  and  resume,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  our  position  as 
spectators  of  the  convulsed  and  shattered 
foci  of  activity  upon  the  moon.  And 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  deduction 
where  we  dropped  it,  we  may  proceed 
to  say  that,  whatever  may  have  become 
of  the  elastic  material  concerned  in  dis¬ 
locating  the  surface,  it  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  each  eruption  would  be 
preceded  by  a  softening,  if  not  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  crust ;  and  that  this  pre¬ 
paratory  work,  since  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  effected  by  water,  may 
most  naturally  be  referred  to  the  agency 
of  fire,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a 
degree  of  analogical  propriety  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon. 

If  we  may  consider  this  established — 
as  far  as  our  present  data  extend — we 
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proceed  to  another  proposition,  admit¬ 
ting  of  more  immediate  proof :  that  this 
action,  like  the  corresponding  terres¬ 
trial  energy,  has  been  at  once  continuous, 
and  decreasing,  from  some  very  early 
period.  This  is  demonstrable  to  the 
eye  from  the  constantly  recurring  en¬ 
croachment,  all  over  the  surface,  of 
smaller  circles  upon  the  outline  of  larger 
ones,  while  the  reversed  proportion  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  An  experienced 
observer  may  in  fact  read,  in  the  aspect 
of  every  region  of  the  moon,  some  pages 
of  its  former  story.  From  the  probable 
dissimilarity  of  materials  in  different 
districts,  he  may  hesitate  to  assign  a 
contemporaneous  epoch  to  formations 
of  corresponding  magnitude  ;  yet  even 
this  assumption  might  not  be  void  of 
likelihood  ;  and  though  no  scale  of  time 
may  be  introduced  without  a  greater 
risk  of  error  than  upon  the  earth,  still  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  overlook  the 
progressive  degradation  of  the  eruptive 
power,  exhibited  in  a  well-marked  series 
of  continuously  decreasing  magnitude, 
down  to  the  smallest  openings,  whose 
relative  position  proves  their  comparai  ive 
recency  of  origin. 

Whether  the  same  power  may  not 
still  be  in  operation  is  at  present  an  un¬ 
decided  point ;  it  is  admitted  that  the 
principal  features  have  been  fixed  during 
the  telescopic  era,  and  in  that  minute  de¬ 
tail,  where  we  might  most  reasonably 
look  for  change,  our  maps  unfortunately 
cannot  be  trusted.  There  are  neverthe¬ 
less  cases,  to  which,  as  this  question  is  of 
much  interest,  and  has  of  late  given  a 
considerable  impulse  to  observation,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  with  some 
minuteness.  From  a  comparison  of  his 
own  with  preceding  delineations  and 
descriptions,  Schroler  was  of  opinion 
that  besides  the  many  small  variations 
the  cause  of  which  he  sought  in  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  there  was  evidence  of  much 
physical  change.  The  whole  of  this, 
Beer  and  Madler  treated  with  an  indif¬ 
ference  which  perhaps  would  not  be 
invidiously  characterized  as  somewhat 
supercilious,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  a  much  more  rigid 
accuracy  than  is  exhibited  in  some  parts 
of  their  own  work.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Schroter,  though  in  the  main 
thoroughly  faithful,  was  too  coarse  in 
bis  drawing  to  form  a  good  standard  of 


reference ;  and  that  he  might  have  been 
sometimes  unconsciously  misled  by  his 
wish  to  discover  change.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  entertaining  a  different  idea 
of  his  value  from  that  expressed  by  Beer 
and  Madler,  we  will  not  now  call  him 
into  court,  but  simply  look  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  last-named  observers. 

Not  far  from  the  west  limb  of  the 
moon,  there  are  two  small  adjacent  era  • 
ters  in  the  gray  surface  of  the  Mare 
Foecunditatis^  the  chief  interest  of  which 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  from  one  of 
them  issue  two  similar  straight  bright 
streaks  lying  side  by  side,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  gray  interval  between  them,  nearly 
parallel,  of  considerable  length,,  and 
perfectly  resembling  a  comet’s  tail  with 
its  darker  interior.  One  of  these  cra¬ 
ters  w'as  named  by  Beer  and  Madler,  in 
accordance  with  the  received  custom  of 
seeking  such  names  in  the  roll  of  emi¬ 
nent  philosophers.  Messier^  a  suitable 
appropriation  to  the  “  comet-ferret,”  as 
he  was  called ;  the  other,  as  is  usual 
with  subordinate  objects.  Messier  A. 
Struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  aspect, — in 
which  some  whimsical  speculator  (prob¬ 
ably  Gruithuisen)  had  seen  the  result  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Selenites 
to  communicate  with  us,  by  means  of  a 
figure  intended  to  represent  the  union 
of  a  planet  with  a  comet! — they  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  spots. 
They  had  not  only  measured  its  position 
on  the  lunar  globe  eleven  times,  but  also 
the  depth  of  one  of  the  craters;  and 
Schroter’s  sui*prise  at  his  own  omission 
of  the  light-streaks  in  an  earlier  drawing, 
and  his  implied  idea  of  change,  led 
them  to  assert  that  they  had  had  that  spot 
in  view  on  more  than  300  occasions 
without  perceiving  the  slightest  altera¬ 
tion.  Tliis  remark  applies  explicity,  it  is 
true,  to  the  streaks,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  include  the  adjoining  craters. 
Now  these  they  describe  as  curious  in 
another  respect,  from  their  perfect  simi¬ 
larity  in  every  way :  in  form,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  color  of  the  floor  and 
ring,  and  even  the  position  of  some 
peaks  upon  the  latter,  “  so  that  here 
there  must  have  been  at  work  either  a 
very  extraordinary  freak  of  chance,  or 
some  law  of  nature  as  yet  unknown  to 
us.”  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect, 
in  so  comprehensive  a  work,  a  more 
precise  account  of  any  single  spot  than 
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we  have  here,  as  it  appeared  about  the 
year  1837.  It  may  be  left  to  any  com¬ 
petent  observer,  provided  with  an  in¬ 
strument  of  more  than  two  inches  aper¬ 
ture,  to  say  whether  that  similarity  in 
the  two  craters  still  exists ;  and  it  seems 
remarkable  that  to  the  very  spot  which 
they  have  taken  such  unusual  pains  to 
describe,  their  description  should  now 
be  so  little  applicable.  If  it  was  not 
more  appropriate  then  than  it  is  now, 
the  less  we  refer  to  their  labors  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
question  a  change.  Not  necessarily  by 
explosion — avalanche  or  earthquake  may 
have  been  the  agent — but  surely  there 
has  been  change. 

Another  instance  is  more  curious  and 
more  controverted.  In  the  beautiful 
plain  named  Mare  Serenitatis  lies,  un¬ 
der  moderately  high  illumination,  a  little 
bright  circular  spot.  This  had  been 
figured  and  described  as  such  by 
Schrdtcr  in  1778,  but  in  a  position  un¬ 
favorable  to  accuracy.  Lohrmann,  a  very 
careful  observer,,  in  his  work  dated  1824, 
gave  proof  of  his  especial  attention  by 
measuring  its  position,  and  says  it  has  a 
diameter  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
German  mile  (or  4^®^  English),  and  is 
very  deep.  Madler  recorded  it  in  1831 
as  a  deep  crater,  whose  position  he 
measured  on  two  nights,  and  whose 
breadth  he  made  1^^  German  mile,  ad¬ 
ding  that  it  is  very  distinct  in  oblique 
illumin.ition,  though  ill  defined  in  the 
full  moon.  From  him  it  received  the 
name  Linne.  But  Schmidt,  who  had 
repeatedly  drawn  it  in  1841-43,  found 
in  October,  1 866,  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible,  being  replaced  by  a  little  hill 
with  a  minute  black  point  beside  it  un¬ 
der  oblique  illumination,  its  aspect  in 
higher  sunshine  continuing  what  it 
seems  always  to  have  been,  that  of  a 
white  spot.  This  announcement,  as 
might  have  been  exj)ected,  aroused  an 
intense  spirit  of  observation ;  but  the 
observers  are  unfortunately  not  all  en¬ 
tirely  agi-eed,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  any 
change.  The  leading  facts  of  the  alter¬ 
ation-party  are,  that  about  1824  it  was 
a  deep  crater  of  considerable  size ;  that 
about  1837  it  was  conspicuous  enough 
to  obtain  from  Beer  and  Madler  the 
sparingly  bestowed  distinction  of  a 
name ;  and  that  now  it  is  nothing  more, 
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in  that  oblique  illumination  in  which  it 
was  formerly  described  as  a  crater,  than 
a  very  slight  depression  of  the  same 
breadth,  with  a  minute  cone  and  deep 
orifice  in  its  centre,  of  probably  not 
more,  perhaps,  less,  than  one  fourth  of 
the  original  dimensions.  And  if  it  is  in¬ 
deed  true  that  such  a  filling-up  has  oc¬ 
curred,  together  with  a  continuance  of 
energy,  we  can  well  afford  to  wait  a 
little:  the  lunar  Vesuvius  has  probably 
not  sunk  to  final  rest. 

To  these,  the  more  striking  in¬ 
stances,  others  might  be  added,  less 
conclusive,  but  still  very  suspicious,  to 
say  the  least.  But  we  must  leave 
these  details,  and  proceed  with  our 
attempt  to  obtain  a  more  general 
view. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  history  of 
those  great  gray  plains  that  face  us  so 
conspicuously,  even  without  telescopic 
aid?  What  was  their  origin — their 
relative  d.ate?  Are  they  the  beds  of 
ancient  oceans  ?  So  thought  Gruithuisen, 
in  apparent  unconcern  as  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  disposal  of  all  the  water.  So 
thinks  Chacornac  still,  seeing  thei*e  the 
detritus  resulting  from  an  immense 
general  downfall,  when  a  vaporous  at¬ 
mosphere  descended  in  rain  over  the 
whole  cooling  globe.  And  we  might 
think  with  them,  could  we  but  trace  the 
missing  agent,  so  “  alluvial  ” — to  use  Sir 
J.  Herschel’s  expression — so  sand-  or 
mud-like  is  the  asjject  of  those  flats. 
Shall  we,  with  Schroter,  regard  them  as 
the  remains  of  a  primeval  crust  ?  This 
supposition,  as  we  shall  see,  will  not 
bear  a  close  scrutiny.  A  more  rigorous 
examination,  in  which  Birt  stands  con¬ 
spicuous,  while  leaving  much  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  le.ad8  to  a  result  for  which,  per¬ 
haps,  provisional  admission  may  be 
claimed  till  it  shall  be  replaced  by  a 
better. 

Without  indulging,  then,  in  vain 
speculation  as  to  the  actual  date  of  these 
levels,  their  chronological  sequence  may 
be  given  with  some  probability.  There 
are  cases  where  the  walls  of  great 
craters  adjacent  to  them  are  deficient  at 
their  common  limit ;  where  some  de¬ 
structive  process  from  without — some 
“  erosion,”  as  Chacornac  terms  it — must 
have  removed  a  portion  of  the  ring, 
thus  shown  to  be  of  greater  antiquity. 
There  are  instances  where  great  cavities, 
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in  similar  proximity,  have  interiors  so 
6at,  so  gray,  so  identical  in  appear.ance 
and  level  with  the  plain,  that  hardly  a 
doubt  remains  of  their  having  been  sub¬ 
sequently  filled  up  by  intrusive  matter 
of  the  same  origin  and  under  the  same 
pressure  with  that  around  them.  Cir¬ 
cles  in  a  sloping  position  are  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  these  levels,  whose  lower 
part  thins  off  and  sinks  as  though  it  had 
been  overflowed ;  the  irregular  height 
of  others  has  afforded  breaches  for  the 
inpouring  flood,  till  in  some  cases  only 
a  ring  of  loftier  points  remains,  or  a 
gray  bank  may  possibly  represent  the 
outline  of  the  wholly  buried  formation. 
Valleys,  too,  might  be  pointed  out 
where,  as  in  a  “  fiord  ”  or  estuary,  com¬ 
munity  of  level  indic.ates  identity  of 
origin  with  the  adjacent  and  freely  com¬ 
municating  plain.  There  is  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciphering  this  part  of  the 
record.  No  supposition  except  that  of 
previous  existence  seems  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  filling-in  of  these  cr.aters 
and  depressions  by  the  gray  material. 
Then  comes  another  series  of  equally 
distinctive  character.  These  levels 
have  been  perforated  in  countless  points 
by  explosions,  forming  craters  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes ;  some  very  capacious,  others  at 
the  limit  of  telescopic  vision,  but  alike 
perfect  without  and  clear  within.  The 
aspect  of  all  these  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt :  their  date  is  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  plain. 

We  find,  then,  that  amidst  all  the 
difliculty  and  darkness  of  selenology,  it 
may  be  possible  to  trace  a  sequence  of 
three  well-marked  eras.  The  first  is 
that  of  ancient  eruption,  when  the 
greater  craters  and  circular  plains  were 
thrown  out  from  a  primeval  surface,  the 
remains  of  which,  if  any,  have  not 
hitherto  been  identified  ;  to  this  period, 
also,  may  probably  be  referred  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges, 
some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  are  abutted 
upon  so  smoothly  by  the  neighboring 
levels  as  to  suggest  their  antecedent 
date.  The  second  we  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  call  “  diluvial,”  if  we  may  exclude 
from  that  term  any  idea  of  water,  and 
restrict  it  to  the  expression  of  at  least 
comparative  fluidity.  The  third  presents 
us  with  a  diminished  renewal  of  the 
eruptive  action,  which,  however,  may 
not  have  been  at  any  time  intermitted. 


No  trace  of  other  chronological  evidence 
appears,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the 
larger  of  the  clefts  or  cracks  so  exten¬ 
sively  disseminated  belong  to  an  earlier 
epoch,  while  the  smaller,  at  least  in 
Schmidt’s  opinion,  may  be  still  in  course 
of  formation. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  details, 
how'ever,  may  be  permitted,  to  illustrate 
our  position,  and  relieve  the  scantiness 
of  our  outline.  One  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  regions  with  regard  to  chronological 
succession  is  fortunately  situated  in  a 
conveniently  accessible  and  little  fore¬ 
shortened  situation — the  western  part 
of  the  Mare  Imhrium.  Here  we  find  a 
remarkable  triangle  of  threh  majestic 
craters,  Archimeden^  Ariatillua  and  Aijt,- 
toli/cus,  about  60,  34,  and  23  miles  in 
respective  diameter,  and  consequently 
among  the  larger  features  of  the  moon. 
The  interior  of  Archimedes^  flat  as  a 
frozen  lake,  and  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  plain,  exhibits  in  every  respect  the 
appearance  of  having  been  filled  up  sub¬ 
sequently  to  its  final  quiescence ;  the 
.abrupt  slope  of  the  ring  on  either  hand 
indicating  the  concealment  of  its  base, 
while  from  the  usual  proportion  of  such 
cavities  we  should  infer  a  considerable 
central  thickness  of  intrusive  matter. 
Whether  this  may  have  found  a  passage 
by  the  original  channel  of  eruption,  or 
through  crevices  in  the  wall,  is  not  ap¬ 
parent;  but  either  idea  presupposes  a 
degree  of  fluidity,  presumable  also  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  Travel¬ 
ling  but  a  short  distance  westward  from 
this  antiquated  formation,  we  reach  the 
two  other  craters,  standing  compara¬ 
tively  near  together.  Each  of  these,  by 
its  deeply  depressed  interior,  and  its 
clearness  down  to  the  spot  where  a 
central  mound  marks  the  last  upheaval, 
gives  full  proof  of  activity,  if  not  of 
formation,  posterior  to  the  circumfusion 
of  the  exterior  level ;  nor  can  it  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  freedom  of  the  cavities 
from  intrusion  may  be  due  to  greater 
compactness,  since  in  either  case  there 
has  been  a  distinct  lava-like  overflow, 
spreading  to  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  subjacent  plain  ;  but  whether 
this  points  to  the  clearing-out  of  intru¬ 
sion  on  more  ancient  ground,  or  to  new 
and  subsequent  formation,  it  may  be 
hard  to  decide.  On  either  supposition, 
we  have  here,  within  a  limited  area,  the 
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well-developed  evidence  of  our  three 
distinct  periods. 

A  few  other  details  may  deserve  men¬ 
tion  ;  among  them  an  ingenious  suggestion 
of  Chaconiac.  Every  one  knows,  or  may 
easily  satisfy  himselti  that  W’e  see  always 
the  e.ame  side  of  the  moon.  That  this 
species  of  fixity  should  not  only  be  com¬ 
patible  with  a  rotation  upon  an  axis,  but 
be  the  consequence  of  it,  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  various  minds,  and 
has  stirred  up  some  to  a  very  unneces¬ 
sary  amount  of  pugnacity.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  the  desperate  war 
that  was  w.aged  on  this  account  between 
a  late  inspector  of  schools  at  the  head  of 
a  few  supporters,  and  soriie  adherents  of 
the  ordinary  theory.  There  was  little 
courtesy  to  spare  on  either  side  ;  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  inspector  was  some¬ 
times  roughly  handled,  and  it  was  enough 
to  ruffle  an  eager-spirited  man,  to  be 
coolly  reminded  that  at  the  close  of  one 
of  his  tours  of  inspection  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  rotation  upon  his  own  axis  !  It 
was  amusing  to  a  by-st.ander  to  see  the 
amount  of  ignorance  and  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  to  say  nothing  of  conceit  and  perti¬ 
nacity,  that  w’as  brought  into  the  field, 
and  served  materially  for  years  to  keep 
up  a  fight,  the  echoes  of  which  h.ave 
hardly  yet  died  away ;  and  it  was  cu¬ 
rious,  too,  to  observe  how  seldom  the 
jugulum  causcB  was  laid  hold  of — the 
real  question  that  in  a  common-sense 
view  decides  the  whole.  Had  the  moon 
presented  invariably  the  same  face  to 
us,  as  some  of  the  combatants  seemed  to 
think,  the  whole  would  have  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  the  old  story  of  the  golden  and 
silver  shitdd.  But,  excepting  in  a  wide 
and  popular  sense,  she  does  not  do  this. 
There  is  a  reciprocating  or  swinging  mo¬ 
tion,  termed  by  astronomers  “  liberation,” 
which  is  continually  shifting  the  position 
of  her  features.  If  the  quaintuess  of  the 
illustration  may  be  pardoned,  though  we 
never  catch  sight  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
we  sometimes  see  more  of  the  right 
cheek,  at  others  more  of  the  left ;  some¬ 
times  the  forehead  is  more  brought  for¬ 
ward,  at  others  the  chin.  Now,  such  is 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  an 
unequable  speed  in  different  parts  of  an 
elliptical  and  variably  inclined  orbit, 
combined  with  an  equable  rotation  upon 
an  axis ;  and,  therefore,  from  this  libra- 
tion  such  a  rotation  is  clearly  deducible. 
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We  are  not,  however,  any  further  con- 
cerned  with  its  controversial  aspect.  We 
are  referring  to  it  in  connection  with 
Chacornac’s  idea  as  to  the  once-fluid 
condition  of  the  level  portions  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  globe.  -  In  such  a  state,  the  power¬ 
ful  attraction  of  the  neighboring  earth 
would  raise  a  consider.able  tidal  wave 
opposite  to  itself;  beneath  that  Mave 
different  portions  of  the  surface  wmuld 
be  carried  successively  by  a  continuous 
reciprocation ;  and  of  the  results  the 
French  observer  thinks  he  sees  some 
traces,  as  though  an  overflow  had  been 
drained  away.  A  more  conspicuous  and 
equally  remarkable  appearance,  which 
seems  to  attest  a  comjtaratively  fluid 
condition,  is  the  similarity  in  contour  of 
the  low  gray  banks  towards  the  outside  of 
many  of  the  plains,  with  the  outlines  of 
the  nearest  shores.  This  conformity  ex¬ 
hibits  itself  in  places  where  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  would  produce  no  tidal 
undulation  ;  and  might  possibly  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  contraction  from  sh.allower 
edges  towards  a  deeper  and  longer-fluid 
centre.  Such  contraction,  if  it  existed, 
w'ould  h.ave  been  distinct  from  that 
which  caused  the  clefts  or  fissures  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  as  these  latter  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  to  affect  a  similar  position. 
The  breadth  of  many  of  the  largest 
levelled  craters  is  sufficient  to  exhibit, 
like  a  terrestrial  lake,  the  general  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  globe  ;  and  from  this  alone 
we  may  perceive  that  the  fluidity  of  the 
interior  must  once  have  been  such  as  to  be 
amenable  to  the  central  power  of  gravity. 

Special  attention,  witli  the  mighty  op¬ 
tical  appliances  of  the  day,  might  lead 
to  discrimination  as  to  other  points  of 
interest.  It  might  be,  at  least  in  certain 
cases,  ascertained  with  some  probability 
whether  the  mountains  that  stand  up 
suddenly  and  sharply  like  rocky  islets  in 
the  so-called  seas,  are  the  prominent 
heads  of  huge  masses  whose  bases  have 
been  overflowed,  or  whether  they  give 
sign  of  subsequent  protrusion  through 
the  surrounding  level.  It  might  be  per¬ 
ceived  whether  the  section  of  the  smaller 
cones  and  central  hills  agrees  better 
with  the  supposition  of  ashy  or  of  fused 
ejection ;  and  some  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  question  whether  the 
“terraces,”  whose  accumulation  forms 
in  many  instances  the  complexity  of  a 
multiple  ring,  point  to  a  number  of  sue- 
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cessive  eruptions,  or  to  some  subsequent 
process,  modifying  the  result  of  one 
enormous  outburst.  We  might  also  ob¬ 
tain  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
abrupt  ridges,  or  dykes,  which  occasion¬ 
ally  intersect  the  inteiior  declivities  of 
craters.  Dislocations  by  subsidence,  or 
“  land-slips,”  might  be  more  extensively 
pointed  out — the  writer  is  familiar  with 
one  very  interesting  example,  and  many 
more  no  doubt  will  reward  the  explorer. 
The  marks  of  avalanches  may  be  largely 
identified  ;  and  it  may  even  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  whether  the  ruins  were  in  a  viscid 
or  shattered  and  dissevered  condition  at 
the  epoch  of  their  fall.  “  Faults  ”  too, 
which  have  been  detected  by  Birt  upon 
an  extended  scale,  may  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  followed  out,  and  may  assist  in 
selenological  conclusions.  That,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  larger  and  more  an¬ 
cient  are  the  darker-colored  craters  is 
an  especially  suggestive  circumstance, 
and  its  import  should  be  well  weighed. 
Can  we  look  upon  this  as  the  result  of 
atmospheric  influence,  slow  but  sure? 
or  is  it  a  token  of  some  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
tion — the  congruity  of  which  with  the 
absence  of  every  form  of  water  may  be 
more  consistently  denied,  than  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  sufficient  to  support  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it.  This  conceded,  it  might  bo 
sustained,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  a 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  common 
product  of  volcanic  countries.  Photo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  masterly  hands  of  De  la 
Rue,  has  given  a  suspicion  of  green  light, 
not  otherwise  manifest  to  the  eye  ;  and 
one  thing  is  tolerably  certain,  from  the 
usual  whiteness  of  the  little  craters  that 
are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  many 
gray  levels,  th.at  either  that  darker  hue 
is  very  superficial,  or  easily  removable 
during  the  crater-forming  action.  It 
may  be  both  one  and  the  other.  Again, 
a  most  extensive  field  lies  w’aiting  for 
the  diligent  and  zealous  explorer  in  the 
aspect  under  high  angles  of  illumination, 
where,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  di¬ 
versities  of  local  shading,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  true  shadow,  are  at  once  so 
interesting,  so  perplexing,  and  hitherto 
so  imperfectly  studied.  Here  perhaps 
may  be  found  some  of  the  most  inviting 
paths  of  lunar  discovery ;  though,  it 
may  be  feared,  not  the  greatest  hope  of 


fully  intelligible  solution.  Careful  and 
extensive  comparison  may  nevertheless 
throw  some  light  upon  the  strange  “  un¬ 
conformableness  ”  of  brightness  and  re¬ 
lief  in  many  places,  while  m  others  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  formations  is  distinctly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  variation  of  reflective 
power.  The  feeble  tr.aces  of  color  indi¬ 
cated  by  Beer  and  Miidler — for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  pale  green  of  the  Mare  Serenitor 
tis  set  in  a  narrow  border  of  neutral 
gray,  remain  to  be  investigated;  and 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  obser¬ 
vation,  that  noble  instrument  the  sil¬ 
vered  reflector  is  likely  to  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  through  its  exemption  from  chro¬ 
matic  error.  The  position  of  the  bright 
ground-markings,  though  fairly  laid 
down  as  a  whole,  requires  much  indivi¬ 
dual  verification,  and  would  employ 
years  of  “  retired  leisure.”  We  have  no 
fairly  accurate  representation  either  of 
the  full  moon  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  de¬ 
tail  of  its  more  remarkable  portions ;  a 
little  artistic  facility  would  here  be  well 
bestowed,  and  might  lead  to  valuable 
results.  There  is  a  suspicion,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  permanency  of  some  of 
these  markings,  in  position  as  well  as 
brightness,  is  rather  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  than  clearly  made  out ;  and  here  we 
grieve  over  the  deficiency  of  Beer  and 
Madler,  a  little  more  carefulness  on 
whose  part  would  on  this,  as  on  other 
points,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  reli¬ 
able  data.  They  have  done  so  much  and 
for  the  most  part  done  it  so  well,  that 
their  oversights  are  the  more  misleading 
and  the  more  vexatious.  However,  if 
some  of  their  omissions  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  through  inattention,  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  see  why,  in  other 
cases,  their  descriptions  of  these  mark¬ 
ings  should  be  now  so  inappropriate. 

That  some  of  the  level  surfaces  change 
their  reflective  power  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  each  lunation  has  long  been 
known ;  and  since  there  is  scarcely  a 
difference  of  seasons  on  the  moon,  and 
her  day  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
her  year,  some  observers  have  recog¬ 
nized,  in  those  variations,  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  vegetation ;  even  artificial 
operations,  however  improbable,  have 
been  suggested.  Here  present  accurate 
record,  and  careful  repetition  after  length¬ 
ened  intervals,  are  requisite  to  detect 
possible  alterations  not  depending  upon 
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the  mere  optical  change  in  thef  direction 
of  illumination.  Experiments  com¬ 
menced  by  Secchi  with  the  great  achro- 
m.atic  telescope  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
polarization  of  light  was  employed  to 
test  the  structure  of  the  reflecting  sur¬ 
face,  might  be  repeated  and  fully  carried 
out.  The  regular  rampart-like  forma¬ 
tions  of  which  Gruithiiisen  said  so  much, 
should  be  rescued  from  the  partial  obli¬ 
vion  into  which  all,  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  have  fallen ;  for  though  that  one 
case,  his  supposed  city  near  the  lunar 
equator,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  small  ridges  ar¬ 
ranged  in  parallel  lines,  yet  this  is  curious 
enough  to  make  us  wish  for  the  recovery 
of  the  rest.  Comparisons  of  magnitude 
among  craters  of  minute  dimensions  m.ay 
lead  to  interesting  results,  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  less  liable  than  many  similar  re¬ 
searches  to  incidental  sources  of  error. 
And  especial  attention  should  be  directed 
to  slight  residual  disagreements  where 
the  main  features  are  well  known  and 
invariable  ;  such  as  the  unexpected  visi¬ 
bility,  or  the  reverse,  of  small  objects, 
the  fainter  edges  of  black  shadows  in 
large  craters,  the  different  aspects  of  the 
interiors  of  smaller  ones.  Examples  of 
these  imperfectly  explained  anomalies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Schro- 
ter  and  Schmidt,  and  their  investigation 
might  be  fully  rewarded.  Great  portals 
may  sometimes  be  opened  by  little  keys. 

This  brief  sketch  might  easily  have 
been  made  out  With  greater  minuteness ; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  yet  to  be  done  in  the  moon. 
And  when  it  has  been  accomplished ; 
when  the  great  instruments  of  the  day 
have  done  their  utmost ;  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  investigation  of  years  has  answered 
some  of  these  inquiries,  and  shown  others 
of  them  to  be  unanswerable,  we  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  theorize  with  safety. 
What  has  been  here  attempted  of  this 
nature  may  possibly  then  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  premature  and  mistaken, 
or  to  contain,  as  is  more  likely,  a  mixture 
of  baseless  conjecture  with  solid  fact. 
At  any  rate  such  speculations  involve 
none  of  the  serious  consequences  attach¬ 
ed  to  errors  affecting  the  future  and 
eternal  state  of  the  spirit  of  man  ;  and 
if  they  are  rejected,  their  loss  will  cost 
us  nothing.  They  may'  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  time,  till  we  have  climbed 


onward  to  a  fresh  point  of  view.  If 
more  might  (as  it  certainly  might)  have 
been  said,  even  now,  much  more  remains 
for  future  explorers  to  relate  in  their 
generation  ;  and  thus  it  will  go  on  even 
till  the  final  consummation,  when  that 
will  be  openly  demonstrated  which  now 
is  matter  of  inference, — that  all  these 
things  have  been  formed  and  ordered  by 
Power  illimitable  and  unerring  Wisdom. 


THE  FLIGHT  TO  VARENNES. 

BY  W.  STIGANI). 

The  'evasion  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  with  their  children  from  the 
Tuileries  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1791,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  the  French  Revolution ;  it 
was  the  most  desperate  attempt  of  the 
ill-fated  sovereigns  to  escape  from  the  in¬ 
tolerable  agonies  of  their  position,  from 
a  life  of  restraint,  anguish,  and  humilia¬ 
tion,  in  a  palace  which  was  become  in 
fact  a  prison ;  from  a  state  of  helpless 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  capital  con¬ 
vulsed  with  daily  paroxysms  of  political 
frenzy;  from  the  pitiless  and  jealous 
supervision  and  tyranny  of  fanatic  theo¬ 
rists,  and  the  ever-recurring  menaces, 
insults,  and  atrocities  of  an  infuriate  po¬ 
pulace.  It  was  the  most  decided  attempt 
of  the  unhappy  King  and  Queen  to  re¬ 
gain  an  attitude  of  independence,  in  the 
tace  of  a  nation  driven  into  the  demoniac 
stage  by  a  burning  thirst  for  revoluti¬ 
onary  change. 

The  true  history  of  the  incidents  of 
this  unfortunate  journey  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  memoires  of  the  leading  de¬ 
signers  or  actors  in  this  unsuccessful  en¬ 
terprise,  who  enter  into  recriminations, 
and  endeavor  to  shift  each  from  his 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  fail¬ 
ure,  but  in  documents  recently  repub¬ 
lished,  comprising  the  interrogatories  of 
those  accused  before  the  national  court 
of  Orleans,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly,  of  being  the 
f auteurs  de  la  fuite  de  Varennes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  project  of 
a  flight  had  been  entertained  by  the 
King  and  Queen  as  earljr  as  December, 
1790 ;  but  the  royal  family  lived  in  such 
a  state  of  espionage,  that  the  departure 
of  the  whole  of  them  at  once  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  measures  had  beeu 
taken  inside  the  Tuileries  to  enable  them 
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to  meet  together  without  suspicion  and 
detection.  The  palace  bodyguard  of 
gentlemen,  the  gardes  du  corps^  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  N ational 
Guard  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
to  do  service  in  the.ch&teau  in  their  stead. 
Six  hundred  watchful  bayonets  surround¬ 
ed  the  chateau.  Some  of  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  slept  before  the  door  of 
the  chamber  of  each  member  of  the 
King’s  family,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  them  to  come  out  from  their 
rooms  at  night  without  passing  across  the 
bodies  of  the  National  Guard.  To  enable 
the  captives  to  meet  together  without 
discovery,  secret  doors  and  cunning¬ 
ly-contrived  closets  had  been  made. 
Two  secret  doors  were  found  in  the 
apartment  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
King’s  sister,  in  whose  devotion  and 
gentle  resignation  the  sovereigns  had 
found  such  consolation  in  adversity,  and 
whom  they  could  not  abandon  in  their 
flight ;  by  either  of  these  doors  she  could 
reach  the  apartment  of  the  Queen. 
Another  such  door  was  found  in  the 
apartment  of  little  Madame,  the  Dau- 
phine.  By  means  of  such  arrangements 
the  wdiole  family  could  unite  together, 
descend  a  retired  staircase  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  M.  de  Villequier,  which  had  a 
door  leading  into  the  Cour  dcs  Princes ; 
and  they  proposed  to  escape  from  the 
chateau  just  after  their  own  hour  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest,  when  the  Cour  des  Princes 
was  full  of  carriages,  drawm  up  there  to 
take  away  the  persons  in  waiting,  and 
court  officials  who  had  been  present  at 
the  concher  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
were  leaving  the  chateau  for  the  night. 

The  arrangements  for  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family  were,  as  is  well  known,  de¬ 
vised  between  Count  Fersen,  a  Swede, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  Fran9ois 
Claude  Amour  de  Bouill6,  lieiUenant  des 
armies  du  Jioi,  and  comraander-in-chief 
of  the  array  on  the  Moselle  and  Meuse, 
laced  on  the  frontier  towards  Luxem- 
ourg  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  troops  collected  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  an  officer  of  considerable 
capacity,  and  showed  signs  of  great 
energy  on  several  occasions,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  of  Nanci.  He  had  displayed 
some  liberal  sympathies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution,  but  his  commiseration 
at  the  distressed  condition  of  the  King 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 


and  his  family  at  the  Tuileries  made  him 
enter  at  once  eagerly  into  the  scheme 
which  Count  Fersen  had  formed  for  the 
escape  of  the  royal  family  to  his  army. 
He  established  a  correspondence  in  cipher 
with  the  Swedish  count;  and  the  plan 
resolved  upon  was,  that  he  should,  under 
pretext  of  a  threatened  Austrian  inva¬ 
sion,  make  various  movements  of  his 
troops  which  should  enable  him  to  direct 
them  convergently  on  Montmedi,  where 
he  proposed  to  form  a  camp  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  receiving  and  protecting  the 
[ing.  Montmedi  was  considered  the 
nearest  point  to  Paris  from  the  frontier 
at  which  such  a  camp  could  be  formed 
without  exciting  suspicion  ;  but  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  occupy  also  in  force  Varennes, 
about  eight  hours  from  Montmedi,  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  King’s  arrival, 
and  to  conduct  the  King  from  Varennes 
to  Montmedi  in  person,  w'hile  he  should 
push  along  single  small  detachments  of 
cavalry  to  the  three  nearest  successive 
stages  along  the  road  to  Paris — to  Cler¬ 
mont,  to  Saiute-Menehould,  and  to  Pont- 
de-Sommevelle — which  should  await  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  fugitives  in  each 
town,  and  then  close  up  behind  their 
carriage,  and  ride  with  them  to  Varen¬ 
nes. 

The  young  Count  Fersen,  a  colonel 
in  the  French  service,  and  proprietor  of 
the  regiment  of  Royal  Suedois,  well 
known  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Versailles 
as  “  le  beau  Fersen^''  had  been,  in  the 
days  of  fetes  and  pastoral  revelries  of  the 
little  Trianon,  a  most  noticeable  favorite 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  Scandal,  then 
and  since,  has  made  much  of  his  intimacy 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  All  that  history 
can  say,  however,  is.  Not  proven.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Swedish  ambassador  Creutz 
could  not  help  believing,  as  he  W'rote  to 
his  master,  that  the  Queen  avoitdu pen¬ 
chant  for  the  young  Swedish  noble, 
with  his  fair,  handsome  features  and  his 
martial  gallant  bearing.  Creutz  said, 
“  he  had  seen  too  many  proofs  of  it  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.”  Looks  had  been 
observed  on  the  side  of  the  Queen  to 
which  people  gave  but  one  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  rumor  of  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  was  strong  on  both  sides,  of  the 
Channel,  and  in  the  volume  above  spoken 
of,  published  by  the  ex-registrar  of  the 
imperial  court  of  Orleans,  there  are  let¬ 
ters  which  were  discovered  in.  Count 
12 
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Fersen’s  apartments,  after  his  flight  from  ed  as  early  as  the  23d  of  December,  1 790, 
Paris,  written  by  some  lady,  herself  an  by  the  Baroness  herself ;  but  she  gave 
old  love  of  Ferseq’s,  which  leave  no  instructions  to  the  coachmaker  that 
doubt  that  she  believed  the  devotion  of  Count  Fersen  should  be  attended  to  in 
the  Count  to  Marie  Antoinette  pro-  all  he  might  direct  about  the  matter  of 
ceeded  from  no  other  cause  but  that  of  ‘fitting  up  the  vehicle.  The  carriage  was 
affection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  not,  in  spite  of  every  injunction  to  make 
nature  of  his  attachment.  Count  Fersen  haste,  ready  until  the  12th  of  March, 
was  so  modest  and  observant  that  he  The  Baroness  Korff  went  herself  with 
disarmed  scandal  to  the  utmost  of  his  her  mother  to  see  the  carriage  on  that 
power;  and  his  assiduity  in  the  cause  of  day.  She  found  a  huge  vehicle,  capable 
Marie  Antoinette  m.ay  be  fairly  attrib-  of  holding  six  persons,  fitted  up  with 
uted  to  his  chivalrous  sympathy  with  every  appliance,  like  a  little  house  upon 
the  wrongs  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  wheels  and  springs.  There  were  coffers 
Theresa,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  in-  of  walnut-wood,  cushions  covered  with 
terest  she  had  taken  in  his  welfare,  with-  damask  above  and  morocco  underneath, 
out  alleging  any  de^er  motive.  The  Two  immense  cases  of  leather  covered 
designs  of  Count  Fersen  were  well  the  imperial,  wliich  was  fringed  with 
known  to  his  king,  Gustavus  III.,  who  silk.  In  the  back  of  the  carriage  was 
was  keeping  court  at  Spa,  entertaining  contained  a  case  capable  of  holding  eight 
the  Emigre  nobility,  while  endeavoring  bottles  ;  .and  under  the  co.a(;hman’s  seat 
to  arrange  a  royalist  crusade  against  the  was  a  boot  capacious  enough  to  hold  any 
French  Revolution,  and  eagerly  looking  article  which  the  accidents  of  a  journey 
out  for  the  news  of  the  successful  accom-  might  render  necessary.  The  Baroness 
plishment  of  the  royal  escape.  demanded  the  bill  for  the  carriage.  It 

M.  de  Fersen  was  an  intimate  friend  u  as  sent  in  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
of  a  certain  Baroness  von  Korff,  a  Rtis-  amounted  to  6,944  livres,  a  very  large 
sian  lady  of  gre-at  style,  then  on  a  visit  sum  for  the  time.  But  nevertheless, 
to  Paris,  and  about  to  return  to  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Bar- 
She  was  accompanied  by  Madame  and  oness  to  have  the  charge,  she  only  p.nid 
Mademoiselle  de  Steglemar,  her  mother  2,600  francs  on  account,  and  the  royal 
and  sister,  and  all  were  frequent  visitors  family  and  M.  de  Fersen  departed  with- 
to  the  Tuileries,  where,  no  doubt,  with  out  paying  the  entire  amount ;  for  M. 
Count  Fersen,  they  often  formed  part  of  de  Fersen’s  whole  expenditure  on  the 
those  small  gatherings  in  the  Queen’s  part  of  the  royal  family  came  to  some- 
apartments  called  by  her  enemies  the  thing  enormous. 

comite  autrichien.  The  Queen  was  to  The  Count  Fersen  bought,  besides  this, 
be  provided  with  a  passport  of  her  hus-  another  travelling  carriage,  a  cabriolet, 
band  the  King,  under  the  name  of  the  for  the  women-in-waiting,  Madame  Bru- 
Baroness  Korff ;  and  as  the  state  car-  nier  and  Madame  Neuville,  who  were 
riages  could  of  course  not  be  used  for  to  accompany  the  royal  family,  and  en- 
the  flight,  the  Baroness  undertook  to  g.aged  a  postilion  for  them  and  three 
order  the  carriage  destined  to  carry  off  horses ;  and  he  hired  likewise  a  shabby 
the  royal  family.  The  success  of  the  hackney-carriage  to  receive  the  King  and 
plan  naturally  depended  on  the  secrecy  Queen  on  their  immediate  exit  from  the 
with  which  the  preparations  were  made  Tuileries.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
and  with  which  they  could  be  carried  the  big  berline  would  excite  in  the 
out.  But  nevertheless,  such  were  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tuileries,  this  sira- 
notions  still  existing  of  court  state,  that  pie  hackney-coach  was  to  receive  the 
no  one  seems  to  have  conceived  that  it  royal  family  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
was  possible  for  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  from  whence  Count  Fersen  engsiged  to 
Antoinette  to  travel  like  ordinary  peo-  drive  them  himself  to  the  place  where 
pie,  even  to  save  their  lives.  The  Bar-  the  berline  should  be  stationed  in  readi- 
oness  Korff  consequently  ordered  a  trav-  ness  outside  the  barrier, 
elling-carriage  of  the  sort  then  called  a  The  whole  travelling- party  was  thus 
berline,  ot  colossal  proportions,  and  ac-  to  be  the  King,  the  Queen,  Madame 
oommodated  with  every  luxurious  ap-  Elizabeth,  the  little  Dauphin  and  his 
pliance.  This  famous  berline  was  order-  sister,  and  their  governess  Madame  Tour- 
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zel,  in  the  berline,  and  the  two  waiting- 
women  in  the  cabriolet.  The  King  also 
had  provided  for  the  journey  by  enga¬ 
ging  three  of  his  gentlemen  bodyguards — 
his  gardes  du  corps — Messieurs  de  Mal- 
dent,  Moustier,  and  de  Valery,  men 
known  to  be  of  great  devotion  and  cour¬ 
age — to  provide  themselves  with  liveries 
as  travelling  servants.  Their  liveries 
were  to  be  all  alike,  of  yellow  and  blue 
with  riding-boots.  One  of  the  disguised 
gardes  du  corps  was  to  ride  on  in  front 
to  order  the  relays,  while  the  other  two 
were  to  sit  on  the  coach-box.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  gardes  du  corps 
were  taken  beforehand  into  confidence. 
They  only  knew  that  some  sudden  ser¬ 
vice  was  to  be  demanded  of  them,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  render  it  at  any 
hour;  they  acquitted  themselves  most 
honorably  throughout  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise,  and  even  after  accus.ation  gallantly 
declared — differently  from  others  of  the 
accused — that  they  were  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  lives  to  the  King  .at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  and  made  no  attempt  at  giving 
any  other  pretext  for  their  conduct  than 
loyalty. 

The  Baroness  Korff  had  obtairted,  by 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  two  passports— one  for  a  party, 
consisting  of  herself,  two  children,  a 
femme  de  chambre  and  valet,  and  three 
servants ;  this  was  for  the  royal  family. 
Under  a  ))retext  that  she  had  burnt  a 
first  passport  by  mistake,  she  got  two 
other  j)a8sport8  delivered  for  her  mother 
and  sister ;  one  of  which  she  made  use 
of  herself  in  her  own  journey  home,  and 
the  other  was  for  the  women-in-waiting 
in  the  cabriolet. 

The  travelling-dresses  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  were  prepared  in  secret,  and  not  by 
the  ordinary  court  makers.  The  King 
had  made  for  him  a  round  hat  and  a 
plain  brown  coat  and  waistcoat.  The 
Queen  wore  during  the  journey  a  plain 
gray  silk  dress,  with  a  black  mantle  and 
black  bonnet.  Madame  Royale  wore  a 
dress  of  such  simple  cotton-stuff,  that 
the  dressmaker  who  made  it  was  told  it 
was  for  a  present  the  Queen  was  going 
to  make  to  a  little  girl  of  the  same  size 
as  her  daughter.  The  little  Dauphin 
was  only  made  to  omit  the  cordon  bleu 
which  he  usually  w’ore. 

On  the  day  of  the  20th  of  June  not 
the  slightest  alteration  was  made  in  the 


interior  service  and  family  arrangements 
of  the  Tuileries  as  to  the  order  of  repasts, 
the  hours  of  promenade,  and  the  lime 
and  manner  of  retiring  to  rest.  The 
Dauphin  went  to  take  his  walk  in  the 
gardens  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning ; 
at  eleven,  the  Queen  and  her  suite  went 
to  mass  ;  after  service,  she  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  her  usual  drive  with  her  children 
in  the  evening.  The  family  dined  at  half¬ 
past  one.  The  Queen  went  for  her  drive 
with  her  children  at  five,  and  returned 
at  seven.  She  then  asked  for  her  coiffeur^ 
made  her  toilette,  and  went  to  her 
salon,  where  she  found  Monsieur,  after¬ 
wards  Louis  XVIII.,  the  brother  of  the 
King,  who  likewise  was  planning  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  fiight,  which  was  execu¬ 
ted  safely  from  the  palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  that  very  night ;  and  he  remained 
with  the  Queen  till  supper-time  at  nine 
o’clock. 

Monsieur  departed  ;  and  the  whole 
family,  including  Madame  Elizabeth, 
went  to  supper,  which  Lasted  till  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  eleven,  when  each  of  the  family 
retired  to  their  different  apartments. 
All  of  them  went  to  bed  as  usual,  assist¬ 
ed  by  their  attendants ;  and  the  secret 
w'as  so  well  kept  in  the  Tuileries,  that 
the  attendants,  whose  duty  it  was  in  the 
morning  to  assist,  at  the  lever  of  each 
member  of  the  family,  went  as  usual  to 
perform  their  service,  and  found  every 
bed  without  an  occupant. 

Count  Fersen,  on  his  side,  had  a  busy 
day.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
he  went  to  the  coachmaker  to  get  the 
carriage  which  was  to  take  Mesdames 
Brunier  and  Neuville.  The  whole  d.ay 
the  Count  was  coming  and  going,  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  requisites  for  the  journey 
— plate,  dressing-cases,  parcels  of  several 
kinds — and  placing  his  various  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  berline,  which  had  been 
lodged  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  of  a  certain  M.  Crawford.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  journeys,  he  ordered 
his  coachman  to  draw-up  at  the  Pont 
Royal ;  he  got  down  and  went  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  did  not 
come  out  again  till  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  at  four  o’clock,  and 
then,  no  doubt,  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Queen  or  the  King. 

Count  Fersen  had  finished  all  these 
arrangements  by  three-quarters  past 
eight ;  but  ho  did  not  return  to  his  own 
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apartments  till  ten  o’clock.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  persons  ;  he  found 
the  horses  and  postilion  waiting  for  him 
which  he  had  ordered  for  the  carriage 
of  Mesdames  Brunier  and  Neuville.  He 
imnaediately  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
put-to,  and  the  carriage  to  be  taken 
to  the  quay,  to  a  place  appointed 
by  him ;  and  the  three  persons  who  came 
with  Count  Fersen  went  off  with  this 
carriage. 

The  Count  then  entered  his  own  sta¬ 
bles,  where  he  had  told  his  coachman  to 
have  four  horses  of  his  own  ready  to 
start  lor  Valenciennes.  He  was  now 
accompanied  by  two  other  men  in  livery, 
W’ho  were  two  of  the  three  gardes  du 
corps  chosen  by  the  King.  The  coach¬ 
man  of  the  Count  wasj  placed  under  the 
direction  of  these  two  gardes  du  corps^ 
who  proceeded  first  to  the  stables  of  a 
horse-dealer,  where  they  took  up  an 
English  horse  purchased  by  the  Count, 
which  one  of  the  gardfs  du  corps  in 
disguise — he  who  was  to  be  courier  on 
the  road — mounted ;  and  the  three  men 
with  their  five  horses  went  to  the  Rue 
de  Clichy,  where  the  tr.avelling-carriage 
was  w'aiting.  The  four  horses  were 
harnessed  to  the  carriage,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  was  taken  to  the  barrier  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  there  to  wait 
for  the  royal  family.  Count  Fersen  mean¬ 
while  conducted  the  hackney-coach 
which  he  had  hired  alone  to  the  Tuileries. 

As  soon  as  their  attendants  had  re¬ 
tired,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  arose  from  their  beds,  and  got 
ready  for  the  journey.  They  must  have 
been  expeditious  in  their  movements, 
for  the  King  w  as  seen  in  his  bed  at  a 
quarter-past  eleven  o’clock,  and  at  half¬ 
past  the  whole  party  were  collected,  and 
immediately  left  the  Tuileries.  The  three 
royal  personages  arrived  separately  at 
the  carriage,  where  M.  de  Fersen  was 
waiting.  The  third  of  the  gardes  du 
corps,  M.  de  Maldent,  in  his  yellow-and- 
blue  livery  and  cocked  hat,  accompanied 
the  King.  Some  person,  w'hose  name 
has  never  been  revealed,  and  w’ho  played 
an  active  part  in  the  Tuileries  in  getting 
the  family  away,  took  the  Dauphin  by 
the  hand  ;  Madame  de  Tourzel  took  the 
Dauphine  ;  and  these  four  passed  out  by 
a  door  leading  into  the  couit  called  the 
Cour  des  Princes,  where  the  hackney- 
x»rriage  was  waiting,  driven  by  Count 


Fersen ;  and  as  soon  as  the  governess 
and  the  two  children  w'cre  inside.  Count 
Fersen  drove  them  off  to  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
I’Echelle,  where  the  King  and  the  Queen 
and  Madame  Elizabeth  arrived  separate¬ 
ly,  and  took  their  places  in  the  vehicle. 
Madame  Elizabeth  arrived  first,  then  the 
King,  then  the  Queen.  All  three  had 
narrow  escapes  of  recognition.  Madame 
Elizabeth  thought  a  sentinel  had  discov¬ 
ered  her.  The  buckle  of  the  King’s  shoe 
came  undone  before  another  sentinel, 
and  he  had  to  stoop  down  to  fasten  it. 

The  Queen  came  out  under  the  escort  of 
a  garde  du  corps,  passed  close  by  M.  de 
Lafayette  in  his  carriage ;  and  .as  neither 
she  nor  the  garde  du  corps  knew  the  way 
about  Paris,  turned  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left — for  in  the  Place  du  CaiTou- 
sel  at  this  time  there  were  streets  and 
houses — got  out  of  the  Louvre,  crossed 
the  Seine  by  the  Pont  Royal,  and  got 
into  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  way.  She  thus  kept 
her  fellow-fugitives  waiting  nearly  an 
hour  in  fearful  anxiety.  What  a  night’s 
wandering  for  a  Queen  of  France ! 

Some  other  unknown  person  conduct¬ 
ed  Mesdames  Neuville  and  Brunier  to 
their  carriage  on  the  quay,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders,  they  started  for 
Cl.aye,  l>eyond  Bondy,  one  of  the  firet 
stages  on  the  road  they  wore  going  to 
follow. 

Count  Fersen,  as  coachman,  drove  the 
royal  party  first  down  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore  to  avoid  detection,  and  then 
swept  round  the  outside  Boulevards  to 
the  Barridre  Saint-Martin,  where  the 
berline  had  already  been  waiting  for  ' 
them  tw'o  hours. 

The  coachm.an  of  Count  Fersen,  named 
Balthazar  Sapel,  was  not  in  the  secret; 
when  he  arrived  at  the  barrier,  thinking 
the  gardes  du  corps  were  really  servants, 
he  said  to  them.  Quels  sont  vos  niaitres, 
camarades  ?  Ils  paraissent  Men  riches. 

To  which  one  of  the  two  replied,  some¬ 
what  taken  aback,  Camarade,  o?i  vous 
fapprenda.  Balthazar  tried  to  engage 
his  companions  in  conversation  on  other 
subjects,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  waiting 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
guised  gardes  du  corps,  he  who  was  on 
horseback,  started  off,  saying  he  would 
go  to  Bondy.  The  day  was  faintly 
dawnmg  when  M.  de  Fersen  dashed  up 
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in  the  hackney-carriage,  placed  it  side 
by  side,  door  to  door,  with  the  berline, 
and  got  down  and  handed-out  the  six 
people  inside,  and  placed  them  in  the 
berline.  The  Count  having  shut  the 
royal  party  into  their  carriage,  left  the 
old  hackney-coach  standing  in  the  road, 
jumped  on  the  box  of  the  berline,  and 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  garde 
du  corpa^  M.  de  Moustier,  already  there, 
while  M.  Maldent  took  his  place  behind 
the  carriage.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
place.  Count  Fersen  cried  to  Balthazar 
Sapel,  Allans  I  harcli  !  nienez  vite  I  and 
as  they  went  on  he  slashed  the  w’hip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  from  time  to 
time,  crying  out,  Allez,  Balthazar  I  vos 
chemux  ne  aont  pas  Men  en  haUine ; 
allez  meiUeur  train!  and  the  coachman, 
reflecting  that  the  horses  were  Count 
Fersen’s  own,  spared  neither  whip  nor 
spur,  and  reached  Bondy  in  half-an-hour. 
At  Bondy,  the  first  stage  on  the  road, 
a  relay  of  six  horses  had  already  been 
prepared  by  M.  de  Valery ;  and  here 
Count  Fersen  descended  from  the  box- 
seat  of  the  royal  cariuage,  approached 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice  to 
those  inside,  Adieu,  Madame  Korff. 
He  then  mounted  the  English  horse  left 
behind  by  M.  de  Valery,  who  took 
another  and  rode  away,  giving  orders 
to  his  coachman  to  join  him  at  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  The  carriage  occupied  by  Mes- 
dames  Brunier  and  Neuville  was  already 
at  Claye.  They  had  asked  for  three 
fresh  horses,  and  as  the  postilions  W'ere 
putting  them  to,  said,  “Take  your  time; 
we  are  waiting  for  another  carriage.” 
The  berline  arrived  in  about  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  them,  when  they  said  to  M.  de  Va¬ 
lery,  who  rode  in  front,  Vous  avez  Men 
tarde  /  voild  cinq  quarts  cCheure  que 
nous  vous  attendona.  At  Claye  the  royal 
family  also  changed  horses.  The  postil¬ 
ions  were  astonished  at  the  generosity 
of  the  travellers,  and  said,  Qii’est-ce  que 
dest  qm  le  seigneur  que  paie  si  Men  ? 
on  a  donnt  quatre  livres  dix  sous  de 
plus  j}our  boire.  It  wms  M.  de  Valery, 
however,  who  paid,  putting  his  arm  in¬ 
side  the  royal  carriage,  and  drawing 
money  from  a  large  bag  of  coin  placed 
there  by  Count  Fersen. 

M.  Maldent,  from  this  point,  took  a 
horse  also,  and  rode  as  courier ;  and  the 
two  outriders,  in  their  yellow'-and-bhie 
livery,  rode  through  the  night  in  front 


of  the  two  carriages,  of  which  that 
of  the  women-in-waiting  took  the 
lead,  saying  they  would  order  the 
horses. 

The  whole  party  were  in  good  spirits ; 
it  seemed  success  was  certain.  They  said, 

“  If  w-e  were  to  have  been  stopped,  we 
should  have  been  so  already.” 

But  the  danger  of  discovery  increased 
as  the  fugitives  proceeded,  and  the  very^ 
measures  taken  by  M.  de  Bouille  were 
sufficient  to  fill  the  districts  then  nearest 
to  his  journey’s  end  wdth  that  spirit  of 
intense  excitement  which  is  the  natural 
atmosphere  of  suspicion.  The  report 
that  the  Austrians  on  the  frontier  me¬ 
naced  an  invasion,  and  the  coming  and 
going  of  detachments  of  troops  along 
the  road  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  checking  invasion, 
had  set  the  whole  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  various  towns  and  villages 
at  the  further  end  of  the  route  in  a  state 
of  w-atchfulness  and  activity;  the  pas¬ 
sionate  patriotism  which  animated  all 
classes,  and  their  distrust  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  chiefs  of  the  army,  combined  to 
make  an  outbreak  of  violence  possible  in 
any  town  against  officers  and  travellers 
who  might  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the 
friends  of  the  constitution.  During  the 
night  of  the  20th  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  of  the  2l8t,  the  royal  fugitives, 
however,  passed  on  quietly  and  unob¬ 
served,  and  it  wms  only  after  nineteen 
hours’ journey,  on  their  arrival  atSainte- 
IVIenehould,  that  the  safety  of  their  flight 
was  first  seriously  imperilled.  Never¬ 
theless  the  King  had  been  on  the  road 
guilty  of  the  greatest  imprudence ;  both 
King  and  Queen  got  down  regularly  at 
every  ascent  on  the  road,  and  walked 
up  the  hills.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
hurry  the  relays  or  order  them  before¬ 
hand.  And  the  King,  whose  features, 
from  his  profile  on  the  coinage,  w’ero 
known,  more  or  less,  to  every  one  of  his 
subjects,  showed  himself  frequently  at 
the  carriage-windows  in  changing  horses. 
He  got  out  on  one  occasion  on  the  road, 
and  was  recognized  by  a  voiturier,  one 
Claude  Topez,  passing  by,  who  had  seen 
him  often  at  Versailles,  and  who  imme¬ 
diately  looked  into  the  berline,  and  re¬ 
cognized  also,  he  said,  the  Queen  and 
the  children.  The  voiturier  cried  out 
to  the  garde  du  corps  following  the  car¬ 
riage  as  courier,  (Test  le  Roi.  The  garde 
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du  corps  denied  that  it  was;  but  the 
voiturier  said  (fest  hien  lui.  The  King 
on  another  occasion  got  down  from  the 
carri.ige  as  they  were  changing  horses, 
moved  into  a  crowd  of  peasants  in  front 
of  the  post-house,  talked  to  them  about 
the  harvest,  and  remained  some  time 
out  of  the  cai'i'iage. 

There  is  no  proof  that,  after  the  dash¬ 
ing  Count  Fersen  had  ceased  tp  crack 
bis  whip  and  urge  the  postilions  on¬ 
wards,  any  attempt  wa.s  made  to  keep 
their  pace  up  to  the  usual  rate  of  travel ; 
so  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  at  each 
stage  in  changing  horses.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  roads  in  good  condition, 
and  we  may  imagine  that  the  tardy, 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  Louis  must 
have  operated  on  the  whole  arrangement 
en  route^  for  they  arrived  at  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle,  a  small  place  just  beyond 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  about  six  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  there  at  two,  so  that  they 
were  four  hours  behind  time. 

Had  they  arrived  in  due  time,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  at  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle,  the  escape  of  the  royal 
party  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
secured ;  for  the  events  which  happened 
at  Pont-de-Sommevelle  repeated  them¬ 
selves  at  Sainte-Menehould,  Clermont, 
and  at  Varennes,  the  next  places  in  or¬ 
der  on  the  road,  from  precisely  the 
same  causes — the  tardiness  of  the  royal 
fugitives,  and  the  suspicions  excited  by 
bodies  of  cavalry  w'aiting  about  without 
sufficient  motive. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  w'ould  not  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  concerted  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  flight  of  the  King  without 
any  intervention  of  troops  at  all.  If 
there  wore  any  probability  of  a  conflict 
with  the  people,  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
officers  could  not  depend  upon  their  men, 
but  the  officers  themselves  were  some  of 
them  of  faltering  fidelity,  and  every  single 
detachment  placed  to  escort  the  King 
along  the  road  sided  with  the  people  as 
soon  as  their  officers  and  the  municipal 
authorities  began  to  dispute. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  emo¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Austrians,  there  was  another 
cause  of  disquiet  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  peasants  were  everywhere  in  dis. 


pute  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
about  their  I’ents  and  other  dues,  which 
the  cunning  peasant-farmers  had  imagin¬ 
ed  were  to  be  abolished  also  with  the 
feudal  usages  to  which  the  Revolution 
had  put  an  end,  and  the  local  authorities 
themselves  had  threatened  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  military  force,  if  the  peasants  resist¬ 
ed  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  The  ex¬ 
citement  on  these  grounds  was  great  about 
Pont-de-Sommevelle,  where  a  detachment 
of  forty  hussars,  sent  there  by  the  Marqub 
de  Bouiil6,  increased  the  agitation. 

This  detachment  was  commanded  by 
M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville.  He  had  been 
taken  early  in  the  course  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  into  the  confidence  of  M.  de  Bou- 
ille,  and  his  hussars  formed  the  extreme 
detachment  of  troops  pushed  along  the 
road  to  meet  the  royal  family,  and 
consequently  Pont-de-Sommevelle  was 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  the 
route.  Had  all  gone  well  here,  and 
success  crowned  the  first  reception  of 
the  King  by  De  Bouille’s  troops — so 
great  is  the  virtue  of  a  first  success — 
there  would  have  been  every  probability 
of  the  other  detachments  on  the  road 
being  gathered  up  one  after  the  other, 
and  of  the  safe  journey  of  the  King  with 
a  sufficient  escort  to  Montinedi 

The  apparent  orders  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville — orders  which  he  was  to  show 
to  the  municipality — were,  to  wait  at 
Pont-de-Sonunevelle  for  a  money-wagon 
containing  supplies  for  the  camp  at  Mout- 
medi,  and  to  escort  it  to  Montmddi. 
But  the  story  of  the  money-wagon  was 
received  by  the  peasantry,  who  collected 
in  crowds  at  Pont-de-Sommevelle,  with 
jeers  and  incredulity ;  the  detachment 
of  dragoons  was  intended,  they  suspect¬ 
ed,  to  act  against  themselves.  A  rumor, 
moreover,  according  to  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville,  of  the  flight  of  the  Queen  be¬ 
gan  to  be  circulated  among  them,  and 
they  said,  Les  hussards  sont  bien  jins  / 
niais  nous  le  sommes  plus  qu'eux. 

The  hussars  were  on  horseback  at 
mid-day ;  for  M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville 
expected  the  royal  carriage  at  two 
o’clock.  Four  hours  passed  by  ;  forty 
hussars  thus  waiting  in  readiness  in  a 
village  town,  with  officers  coming  and 
going  in  an  impatient  mood,  with  one  of 
them  constantly  on  the  watch  on  a 
height  which  overlooked  the  road  to 
Parb,  must  necessarily  at  any  time  have 
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excited  attention;  but  in  the  present 
suspicious  st.ate  of  the  peasantry,  this 
attitude  of  a  body  of  cavalry  among 
them  for  four  hours,  on  a  dubious  mis¬ 
sion,  caused  a  crowd  to  collect,  which 
was  increased  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  villages ;  they  gathered 
round  the  little  group  of  hussars,  pro¬ 
voked  them  with  insulting  jokes  and 
speeches,  a  running  fire  of  savage  pleas¬ 
antry  was  kept  about  them,  and  insult 
and  violence  were  on  the  point  of  being 
displayed.  M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville 
was  necessarily  in  a  very  anxious  state ; 
he  had  no  orders  to  remain  with  his 
troop  at  Pont-de-Sommevelle  ;  his  orders 
were  to  ride  behind  the  royal  carriage 
to  Varennes;  he  began  naturally  to 
imagine  that  the  royal  party  had  been 
intercepted  in  their  flight ;  and  moreover, 
he  reflected  that  in  case  the  carriage  did 
arrive,  in  the  present  irritated  state  of 
the  peasantry  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  secure  its  safe  passage  with  the 
few  men  under  his  command  ;  so  that,  at 
four  o’clock,  he  decided  to  retire  upon 
Varennes,  not  by  the  main  road,  but  by 
a  side  route  across  the  country.  M.  de 
Bouille  threw  great  part  of  the  blame 
of  the  failure  of  his  scheme  pc  M.  de 
Choiseul  Stainville,  and  said  subsequent¬ 
ly,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  court-mar¬ 
tial  ;  but  it  seems  without  reason,  for  the 
pe.asantry  dispersed  immediately  after 
the  retreat  of  the  hussars ;  and  in  about 
an  hour  after  their  departure  the  royal 
carriage  jiassed  s.afely  through  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle  without  exciting  attention. 
M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville,  moreover, 
acted  prudently  in  not  returning  to 
Varennes  by  the  main  road,  in  order 
not  further  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns 
between  Pont-de-Sommevelle  and  Va¬ 
rennes,  which  was  about  four  hours  dis¬ 
tant  by  post-horses. 

But  the  next  town,  Sainte-Menehould, 
was  destined  to  be  the  fatal  point  of  dis¬ 
covery  for  the  King.  The  Marquis 
d’Andoins,  who  was  also  in  the  secret, 
was  here  waiting  for  the  King,  with 
another  party  of  forty  dragoons.  The 
King  and  Queen  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  Sainte-Menehould  at  three ;  but  seven 
o’clock  passed  by,  and  no  carriage  was 
in  sight.  The  hussars  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville  had  slept  at  S.ainte-Menehould 
the  night  before,  and  departed  fur  Pont- 


de-Sommevelle  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  two  hours  afterwards  the  troop  of 
M.  d’Andoins  entered  St.  Menehould  to 
replace  them.  Everywhere  and  by  each 
detachment  the  same  story  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  money-wagon  was  repeated  to 
allay  suspicion.  But  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville  and  his  hussars  having  .already 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  populace,  the.se 
were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  M. 
d’Andoins ;  and  the  conduct  of  M.  d’An¬ 
doins  during  the  day  was  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  quiet  their  apprehensions.  This 
officer,  after  waiting  till  seven  o’clock, 
showed  signs  of  extreme  agitation  and 
indecision.  He  rode  up  and  down  the 
avenues  of  the  town  leading  to  Paris, 
questioning  all  the  couriers  who  passed 
him ;  and  he  too,  having  received  the 
same  orders  as  M.  de  ^hoiseul,  was 
about  to  retire  upon  Varennes,  when 
the  cabriolet,  followed  by  the  ponderous 
berline  and  its  six  horses,  galloped  into 
the  town  and  changed  horses.  The 
streets  were  full  of  the  Garde  National 
in  arms;  however,  the  carriage  just  got 
away  as  the  truth  was  publicly  suspect¬ 
ed,  and  people  cried  out  that  the  car¬ 
riage  contained  the  King.  They  accu¬ 
sed  M.  d’Andoins  of  having  come  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  passage.  Groups  of  excited 
men  collected ;  drums  beat  to  arms ; 
cries  of  “  Stop  them !  stop  them !  ”  were 
heard.  The  confusion  increased.  M. 
d’Andoins  was  required  to  go  to  the 
municipality  to  show  his  orders.  The 
tocsin  was  rung ;  crowds  gathered ; 
cries  of  fury  were  heard  ;  M.  d’Andoins 
was  arrested  with  some  of  his  officers 
and  men ;  muskets  were  levelled  at 
them,  and  they  were  ultimately  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  town-prison  amid  the  rage  and 
imprecations  of  a  wild  multitude,  and 
narrowly  escaped  massacre.  The  King 
had,  in  fact,  been  recognized  by  young 
Drouet,  the  son  of  the  postmaster,  at 
the  very  time  of  changing  horses. 
Drouet  ran  immediately  to  inform  the 
municipal  authorities ;  but  the  fugitives 
managed  to  get  away  before  active 
measures  could  be  taken  to  stop  them; 
and  the  municipality  gave  orders  that 
Drouet  and  a  companion,  Guillaume, 
should  at  once  ride  after  the  carriage, 
and  endeavor  to  stop  it.  Drouet  and 
Guillaume  took  horse  immediately ;  but 
instead  of  following  the  carriage  to 
Varennes,  they  determined  to  get  be- 
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tore  it  by  taking  a  short  cut  which 
avoided  Clermont,  a  town  on  the  road. 

The  berline  and  the  cabriolet  ought 
to  have  been  at  Clermont  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening ;  they  did  not  arrive  till 
half-past  nine.  Clermont  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  ever  since  the  previous  evening  by 
M.  de  Dam.as  and  a  troop  of  150  dra¬ 
goons.  He  was  likewise  in  the  secret, 
and  his  orders  were  the  same  as  those 
of  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  d’Andoins, — 
to  await  the  carriage,  and  then  ride 
behind  it  to  Varennes,  where  he  would 
find  his  general,  M.  de  Bouille.  His 
men  were  in  the  saddle  from  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  remained  waiting 
till  night  came  on  ;  when  M.  de  Damas, 
by  an  inexplicable  neglect  of  his  orders, 
ordered  his  men  to  unsaddle  their  horses, 
and  the  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  so  that 
his  dragoons  retired  to  sleep  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  houses  in  which  they  were  bil¬ 
leted.  N evertheless  the  carriage  arrived 
at  Clermont  at  half-past  nine,  and  M.  de 
Damas  saw  it  pass;  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him  ;  he  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  royal  party,  and  then  went  and 
gave  orders  for  his  men  to  be  aroused 
From  their  beds.  His  sergeants  and  cor- 
p  irals  went  about  from  house  to  house, 
kiiocking-up  their  men,  and  giving  orders 
to  collect  in  the  chief  square  of  the  town 
lor  immediate  departure. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  in  Cler¬ 
mont  had  excited  as  much  commotion 
as  at  Sainte-Menehould  and  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle ;  and  this  proceeding  of 
knocking-up  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  quiet  night  of  a  little  country 
town  naturally  aroused  the  whole  place, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  fell  into  a  state 
of  alarm.  The  municipality  went  in 
deputation  to  M.  de  Damas,  and  asked 
to  see  his  orders.  They  requested  him 
not  to  leave  Clermont  with  his  dra¬ 
goons.  He  replied,  “he  was  master, 
and  his  troops  should  leave.”  Tlie 
maire  summoned  him  to  order  his 
troops  back  to  their  beds.  M.  de  D.amas 
rushed  out  of  his  room,  crying,  A  moi, 
dragons  I  The  trumpets  sounded  and 
drums  were  beaten ;  the  dragoons  col¬ 
lected  in  array  in  the  market-place. 
M.  de  Damas  gave  time  to  the  niaire  to 
make  the  soldiers  a  speech,  and  then 
cried  “  March  !  ”  Not  a  soldier  moved. 
The  municipality  cried  Vive  la  nation  I 
the  soldiers  replied,  Vive  la  nation! 


M.  de  Dabaas,  seeing  that  military  disci¬ 
pline  was  gone,  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  clear  out  of  the  town  to 
Varennes,  followed  by  one  officer  and 
one  dragoon. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  of  the  royal 
family  continued  to  roll  onwards  in  the 
dark.  They  must  have  had  some  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  dangers  around  and  be¬ 
fore  them,  for  some  unknown  j^erson 
rode  up  to  the  window,  and  cried,  “  You 
are  betrayed.”  However,  having  passed 
safely  through  Clermont,  they  may  have 
imagined  that  they  would,  m  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  night,  have  got  likewise  unob¬ 
served  through  Varennes ;  after  which, 
even  though  Bouille  was  not  there  al¬ 
ready,  as  he  should  have  been,  their 
safety  would  have  been  certainly  se¬ 
cured  ;  for  the  Marquis  was  at  Stenay, 
which  was  nine  leagues  from  Varennes, 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the 
fugitives  from  all  further  molestation; 
and  at  Dun,  about  half-way  between 
Stenay  and  Varennes,  was  another  de¬ 
tachment  of  one  hundred  dragoons. 

But  here  we  have  to  notice  the  most 
unaccountable  oversight  or  miscalcula¬ 
tion  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  which 
was  the  veritable  and  fiital  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  evasion. 
Varennes  had,  in  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
been  designed  to  be  the  capital  point 
where  he  was  to  take  in  person  the  fur¬ 
ther  conduct  of  the  escape,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  present  there  on  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  King  and  his  family.  He  had 
already  occupied  Varennes  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  detachment  of  cavalry ;  .and 
the  reasons  he  gave  for  this  occupation 
had  not  excited  much  suspicion  from 
the  municip.al  authorities ;  and  he  further 
designed  to  be  present  in  the  town  with 
the  regiment  Royal  Allcmand,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  was  assured.  He  had  more¬ 
over  made  various  clever  arrangements 
for  directing  sundry  other  bodies  of 
troops  sideways  upon  Varennes.  The 
whole  day  of  the  20th  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  movement,  galloping  about  from 
place  to  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stenay,  overlooking  the  military  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  safety  of  the  King, 
when  the  monarch  should  be  once  under 
his  protection.  The  whole  of  the  night 
of  the  21st,  while  the  royal  family  were 
approaching  Varennes,  he  showed  signs 
of  incessant  restless  agitation,  and  up  to 
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two  o’clock  ill  the  morning  he  went  wan¬ 
dering  about,  watching  the  road  towards 
Varennes.  At  two  o’clock  he  returned, 
to  Stenay,  and  determined  to  go  forth¬ 
with  to  Varennes.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  regiment  Royal  Allemand  to  be  in 
readiness  at  daybre.ak,  meaning  to  start 
at  three  o’clock.  But  the  colonel  of  the 
Royal  Allemand,  M.  de  Mandel,  on  whose 
conduct  rests  a  good  deal  of  suspicion, 
delayed  with  various  pretexts  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  regiment  till  past  five ; 
and  this  delay  of  two  hours  threw  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  into  a  state  of  furious 
exasperation.  Had  he  been  enabled  to 
start  at  three,  as  he  intended,  the  royal 
party  would  certainly  have  been  saved. 
He  would  have  ridden  the  nine  leagues 
well  in  three  hours,  and  arrived  at 
Varennes  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
while  the  King  was  still  there ;  and  his 
force  would  have  been  suflicient  to  res¬ 
cue  him  from  his  captors. 

But  according  to  the  calculations  of 
all  the  officers  along  the  road,  the  royal 
carriage  was  mpirg than  four  hours  be¬ 
hind  time.  It  ought  to  have  reached 
Varennes  by  seven  o’clock  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  21st,  and  M.  de  Bouill6  did 
not  make  his  arrangements  to  be  present 
in  person  at  Varennes  until  eleven  hours 
after  the  King  would  in  all  probability 
have  reached  the  town. 

This  is  the  inexplicable  error  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Bouille,  who  had  shown 
such  foresight  and  decision  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  arrangements ;  for  had  the  King 
executed  his  journey  safely,  he  ought  to 
have  been  not  at  Varennes,  but  at  Mont- 
m6di,  by  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d.  As  it  was,  the  huge  berline, 
wuth  the  yellow-and-blue  couriers  and 
the  cabriolet  still  in  front,  came  rumbling 
into  Varennes  about  a  quarter  to  eleven 
at  night,  with  all  its  inmates  asleep.  It 
proceeded  through  the  main  street,  and 
reached  what  formerly  had  been  the  gate 
of  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  which 
was  divided  from  the  modern  by  a  river 
and  a  bridge,  of  which  the  gate  formed 
the  portal. 

It  was  a  time-worn  gloomy  remnant 
of  the  old  days  of  feudalism,  and  had 
served  as  a  place  of  toll  for  the  feudal  chief 
of  the  district,  where  he  levied  a  tax  on 
all  commodities  which  passed  through 
into  the  town;  and  under  its  gloomy 
archway  the  progress  of  the  King  was 


arrested  ;  and  thus,  by  one  of  those 
strange  lessons  which  fate  so  often  inflicts 
on  the  unwary,  this  dark  witness  and 
agent  of  old  oppression  became  the  trap 
in  which  royalty  was  arrested,  from 
whose  portals  every  step  the  King  of 
France  took  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Sieurs  Drouet  and  Guillaume  had 
ridden  hard  across  the  woods  by 
cross-roads,  and  arrived  at  Varennes  just 
before  the  fugitives.  Drouet  galloped 
into  the  town,  and  went  straight  to  the 
auberge  of  the  Bras  d’Or,  and  breath¬ 
lessly  informed  Leblanc,  the  landlord, 
that  two  carriages  were  following,  and 
that  he  su^ected  one  of  them  con¬ 
tained  the  King. 

The  landlord  of  the  Bras  d’Or,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
rushed  to  M.  Sausse,  the  procureur^  or 
town  attorney-general,  roused  him  from 
his  bed,  and  told  him  the  news.  ll\\epro- 
cureur  hurried  away  to  knock-up  the 
municipality,  and  sent  his  children 
through  the  town  crying  “  Fire  !  fire !  ” 
During  this  time  Drouet  and  Guil¬ 
laume,  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  frenzy, 
accompanied  by  one  Riquier,  seized  a 
cart  in  the  streets,  dragged  it  down  to 
the  dark  vaulted  passage  of  the  old  gate¬ 
way,  placed  it  across  the  road,  and  upset 
it.  The  National  Guard  in  arms,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  arrived  on  all  sides.  The 
carriages  approached  slowly  the  fatal 
portal.  The  courier  was  in  front,  .about 
ten  or  twelve  paces  ahead,  when  a  body 
of  men  levelled  their  muskets  at  him,  .and 
told  him  to  stop,  or  they  would  fire. 
Resistance  was  useless ;  and  after  a 
slight  parley,  the  cornier  got  down  and 
went  .and  spoke  to  the  King ;  then  re¬ 
turned,  saying  the  travellers  were  ready 
to  answer  all  questions.  Meanwhile  the 
tocsin  was  rung  on  all  the  bells  of  the 
town,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  cries  were 
raised  of  “  Barricade  the  bridge !  ”  and, 
amid  the  uproar,  the procureur  went  to 
the  berline  and  asked  for  passports. 

.The  King  inquired  on  what  authority 
he  made  tbe  demand.  M.  Sausse  said 
he  was  the  procureur  of  the  municipality ; 
and  raising  a  lantern  with  which  he  had 

firovided  himself,  he  s.aw  in  the  dim 
ight  a  man,  three  women,  and  two 
children.  He  then  turned  the  lantern 
full  on  the  face  of  the  King,  who  imme 
diately  g.ave  up  his  passport.  The  pro 
cureur  then  invited  the  travellers  to  ge 
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down  from  the  carriage,  saying  it  was 
too  late  at  that  time  of  night  to  viser 
the  passport ;  and  after  some  opposition 
the  whole  party  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  were  conducted  by  M.  Sausse  to  his 
own  house,  where  they  were  shown  to 
an  upper  back-room. 

If  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  had 
been  a  man  of  heroic  nature  and  com¬ 
manding  energy,  he  might  yet  have  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  from  Varennes ;  but,  alas, 
if  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  have 
averted  the  greater  part  of  the  calamities 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  would, 
never  have  found  himself  in  this  position. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  first  prochs-verhal  of  the  commune 
of  Varennes,  that  the  first  impulse  of 
M.  Sausse  was  to  allow  the  King  to  pass 
onwards  on  his  journey.  With  respect 
to  which  point  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
as  a  proof  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  in  those  times,  that  there  were 
drawn  up  by  the  municipality  of  Varen¬ 
nes  two  different  joroc^s-uerAaMs:  of  these 
events,  the  second  a  few  days  later  than 
the  former ;  and  that  the  second  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  sense  infinitely  more  hostile 
to  the  King  than  the  first.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  the  municipality  had  caught  their 
cue  from  Paris  and  from  the  changed 
state  of  popular  feeling  around  them, 
and  its  tone  is  pitched  in  a  vehement 
patriotic  key,  very  different  from  the 
sympathetic  respect  for  royalty  still 
recognizable  in  the  first  report. 

Thus  the  second  proces-verbal  endeav¬ 
ors  to  suppress  all  demonstrations  of 
loyal  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
of  the  melancholy  scene  of  Varennes. 
Nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  the  first 
report  that  M.  Sausse  was  willing,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  to  allow  the  King 
to  proceed.  The  royal  family  were 
lodged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  imper 
room  of  the  procureur  y  but  the  King 
had  not  yet  declared  himself.  M.  Sausse 
went  and  sought  for  a  M.  Detez,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  judge  who  had  passed  part  of  his 
life  at  Paris  and  knew  the  royal  family 
by  sight,  to  come  and  see  whether  the 
persons  arrested  were  really  those  they 
were  supposed  to  be.  M.  Detez  came 
and  verified  them ;  and  then  the  King, 
according  to  one  report,  finding  further 
concealment  useless,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  .M.  Sausse,  and  cried,  “Yes, 

1  am  your  King ;  placed  in  the  capital 


with  a  thousand  poniards  and  bayonets, 
I  come  to  my  dear  provinces,  to  the 
thousands  of  my  faithful  subjects — liber¬ 
ty  and  peace  I  give  to  you  and  yours ; 
I  cannot  remain  m  Paris  without  danger 
to  the  life  of  my  family  and  me.”  He 
embraced,  one  after  another,  all  those 
M'ho  were  in  the  apartment.  The  spec¬ 
tators  of  this  tragic  scene  of  royal  hu¬ 
miliation  besought  the  King  to  return 
to  Paris.  This  he  refused  to  do,  recapit^ 
ulating  in  brief  and  broken  utterances, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Queen, 
the  insults  and  perils  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  in  the  capital.  After  this 
scene,  the  aide-de-camp  ofM.  de  Bouill6, 
M.  de  Goguelat,  asked  to  have  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  King.  lie  was  admitted. 
Qui  etes  vous  f  said  the  King.  Je  suit 
Goguelat. — Bon,  quand  partons  nous  f 
And  according  to  the  first  report,  orders 
for  his  departure  were  agreed  upon  and 
given  by  M.  Sausse  and  M.  de  Goguelat. 
This  could  only  mean  his  departure  for 
Montm6di,  since  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  M.  de  Goguelat,  as  well  as  his  orders 
from  the  Marquis  de  Boutll^,  prove  that 
it  was  not  likely  he  w^uld  have  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  the  King  to  take  him 
back  to  Paris.  Evidently  at  this  point 
M.  Sausse  had  been  won  over,  and  he 
had  consented  to  the  interview  between 
the  King  and  the  aide-de-camp  with  a 
view  of  sending  him  on  towards  Mont- 
medi.  But  these  good  intentions  of  M. 
Sausse  were  rendered  impossible  of  being 
put  into  execution  by  the  revolutionary 
state  into  which  Varennes  was  thrown  by 
Drouct  and  his  companions,  by  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  troops  in  the  town,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  an  aide-de-camp  from  La¬ 
fayette  and  a  national  deputy,  who,  while 
the  royal  carnage  had  been  easily  rolling 
along  the  road,  changing  horses  leisurely, 
and  the  King  getting  out  and  in,  and 
talking  to  by-standers  with  all  the  e’asy 
air  of  a  country  gentleman  going  down 
to  his  seat,  had  been  galloping  bard  be¬ 
hind  him  the  whole  way,  with  orders 
from  the  Assembl^e  Nationale  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  capital. 

The  flight  of  the  royal  family  was  not 
discovered  at  the  Tuileries  till  about 
eight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  The 
ch&teau  was  invaded  by  the  people ;  the 
National  Assembly  had  to  be  called 
together,  and  the  decree  passed  for  the 
return  of  the  King.  So  that,  probably 
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the  aides-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  who 
were  despatched  in  every  direction  after 
the  fugitives,  did  not  leave  Paris  till  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  the  royal  family ; 
and  yet  those  despatched  on  the  Cha¬ 
lons  road  arrived  at  Varennes  in  less 
than  four  hours  after  the  King.  The 
aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  Lafayette  evident¬ 
ly  took  his  journey  less  leisurely  than 
the  fugitive  King. 

History  exhibits  few  scenes  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  anguish  moi*e  calculated  to 
excite  sympathy  than  that  in  which 
these  royal  personages,  imprisoned  in 
the  vulgar  room  of  this  provincial  dig¬ 
nitary,  now  appear.  The  fate  of  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  Saint  Louis,  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Cajsars,  of  the  saintly  and  devoted 
Madame  Elizabeth,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
three  or  four  commonplace  burgesses  of 
a  country  town.  The  great  anxiety  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  Queen  was  naturally 
to  endeavor  to  protract  their  departure, 
and  to  give  the  Marquis  de  Bouill4  time 
to  come  up  to  their  deliverance  with  the 
Royal  Allemand.  The  son  of  de  Bouille 
was  in  Varennes  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  King,  and  immediately  after  the 
King’s  arrest  had  galloped  off  in  furious 
speed  to  Stenay,  nearly  riding  over  two 
gendarmes  at  the  entrance  of  Varennes, 
to  bring  up  his  father  and  the  Royal 
Allemand  to  the  rescue.  He  would 
probably  arrive  at  Stenay  about  three, 
and  we  know  that  the  Royal  Allemand 
was  not  ready  to  start  till  live,  through 
the  default  of  its  colonel.  Had  the 
Royal  Allemand  started  at  three,  as  was 
already  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Bou¬ 
ille,  it  would  have  arrived  at  Varennes 
at  six,  in  time  for  the  rescue. 

But  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  all  chances  turned  against  the  dis¬ 
tressed.  Louis  XVI.  submitted  to  his 
destiny  from  first  to  last  with  the  apathy 
of  a  doomed  man  ;  Madame  Elizabeth 
to  hers,  with  martyr-like  devotion  ;  only 
the  high  spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette 
never  for  a  moment  faltered,  never  knew 
resignation,  but  fought  defiantly  with 
the  spirit  of  Revolution  to  the  last. 
Hence  the  greater  share  of  the  anguish 
of  this  terrible  night  was  hers ;  had  she 
been  the  King,  her  independent  and 
fearless  spirit  might  have  overawed 
those  around  them,  and  a  gallant  appeal 
to  the  troops  and  the  citizens  might  have 
got  rid  of  all  opposition  to  their  ]oumey. 


But  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  was  obliged  here,  in 
the  very  interests  of  the  King,  to  avoid 
playing  anything  like  a  prominent  part. 
Was  she  not  already  suspected  of  having 
infected  the  King  with  her  own  antipa¬ 
thies  to  the  Revolution  ?  was  she  not 
styled  the  Austrian  ?  and  would  it  not 
have  degraded  the  King  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects  if  his  wife  had  here  taken 
a  prominent  part  ?  And  no  king  in  such 
trying  circumstances  exhibited  less  of 
the  commanding  and  imposing  nature 
than  Louis  XVI. ;  of  which  no  greater 
proof  can  be  shown  than  that  the  phleg¬ 
matic  monarch  during  such  a  night  of 
humiliation  ate  the  refreshments  which 
were  offered  him  with  avidity,  and  slept 
afterwards  tranquilly  with  his  children 
by  his  side;  he  breakfasted,  again,  in 
the  morning.  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  were  watchful  the 
whole  night. 

The  only  roy.alists  in  Varennes  of 
whom  any  hope  could  be  entertained 
were  a  troop  of  about  one  hundred  hus¬ 
sars,  already  placed  there  by  M.  de 
Bouille,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Goguelat;  the  detachment  of  forty  hus¬ 
sars  brought  back  from  Pont-de  Som- 
mevelle  across  the  woods  by  M.  de 
Choiseul  Stainville ;  M.  de  Damas,  and 
the  officer  and  dragoon  who  had  escaped 
from  Clermont.  M.  de  Goguelat’s  hus¬ 
sars  had  been  roused,  and  drawn  up 
immediately  after  the  King’s  arrival  in 
the  town  square,  and  if  they  had  been 
called  into  action  at  once,  would  have 
been  true  to  the  King,  for,  according  to 
M.  Sausse’s  own  statement,  when  he 
first  addressed  them  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  they  replied  in  an  equivocal  man¬ 
ner.  M.  de  Goguelat,  understanding  the 
danger  of  inaction  with  unreliable  troops, 
made  a  demonstration  of  violence ;  he 
swore  mr  sa  tSte  that  he  would  have  the 
King.  He  drew  his  sabre  and  came  into 

Sersonal  collision  with  the  major  of  the 
rational  Guard,  who  fired  a  pistol-shot 
at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder, 
while  his  horse  reared  and  fell  with  him. 
After  this  encounter  his  soldiers  declared 
for  the  nation,  and  asked  for  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard  to  command  them. 

The  town,  during  this  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  use  of  the  hussars,  had 
reached  the  utmost  confusion  and  ex¬ 
citement;  cannons  were  being  drugged 
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about  the  streets  by  the  citizens,  barri-  dred  hussars,  who  had  been  sent  from 
cades  were  being  made,  the  drums  con-  Dun,  returning  from  the  gate  at  which 
tinned  to  beat,  the  bells  to  ring  alarm,  they  had  been  repulsed.  They  told  him 
the  uproar  was  enonnous ;  and  in  the  all  was  over,  and  that  the  King  had  left 
midst  of  the  emotion,  after  the  hussars  Vareiines  on  his  road  to  Paris.  Ha 
had  ^  gone  over,  the  King  and  Queen,  turned  back  to  his  regiment  with  a  de- 
shaiing  likewise  in  the  general  excite-  jected  air,  saying  the  King  ordered  them 
ment,  showed  themselves  to  the  crowd  to  retreat.  Soon  afterwards,  M.  de 
at  the  window  of  M.  de  Sausse’s  house,  Bouill6,  with  some  of  his  officers  most 
and  cries  were  raised  of  Vivela  nation!  implicated  in  the  design,  fled  across  the 
vim  le  Roil  vive  Laumnt  (Lauzun  frontier.  His  grief  and  disappointment 
was  the  name  of  the  regiment  of  w’hich  became  transformed  into  a  wild  desire 
the  soldiers  at  Varennes  had  gone  over.)  of  vengeance  for  this  new  assault  upon 
This  was  the  great  crisis  of  the  night ;  royalty,  and  for  the  failure  of  a  plan  of 
the  King  was  again  pressed  to  depart  which  the  greatest  share  of  blame  must 
for  Paris,  but  he  still  tried  to  delay,  be  attributed  to  himself.  Why  did  he 
asking  if  he  could  not  wait  till  eleven  make  his  arrangements  to  be  at  Varen- 
o’clock.  nes  only  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 

Another  troop  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  22d,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
dragoons  presented  themselves  at  the  there  at  least  ten  hours  earlier  ? 
gates  of  the  town,  sent  by  Bouill6  fih  But  all  would  yet  have  succeeded 
fi-om  Dun  to  Varennes ;  but  the  gates  well,  had  not  fate  put  Drouet,  son  of  the 
were  barricaded,  and  they  could  not  maitre  de  poste  at  Sainte-Menehould,  at 
enter.  the  door  just  as  the  royal  carriage  was 

This  fresh  apparition  of  soldiers  caused  passing.  He  was  the  real  regicide  of 
another  urgent  entreaty  to  the  King  to  Louis  XVI.  This  ruthless  revolutionary 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  re-  fanatic  happened,  moreover,  to  have 
turn.  Louis  asked  to  consult  alone  with  passed  that  day  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
his  family,  and  consented ;  horses  were  asperation.  A  tr.aveller  had  ordered  a 
collected  on  all  sides  and  put-to  in  tri-  horse  from  another  post-house  in  the 
umph ;  the  berline  was  brought  forward  morning,  when  he  ought,  by  all  the  rules 
and  provided  with  refreshments,  and  of  the  road,  to  have  come  to  him ;  and 
the  royal  family  took  their  seats  once  he  was  like  a  stung  tiger  raging  for  de- 
more,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to  structive  work  of  some  kind,  when  his 
that  in  which  they  came,  and  under  an  eye  lit  on  the  face  of  the  unfortunate 
escort  of  four  thousand  of  the  National  Louis  XVI.  He  became  of  course  a 
Guard  of  Varennes.  popular  hero,  was  elected,  in  conse- 

The  berline,  with  its  escort,  had  just  quence  of  his  notoriety,  a  deputy  in  the 
emerged  from  the  gate  of  Varennes  Assemblee  Nationale,  where  his  most  re¬ 
leading  to  Paris  when  Bouille  Jils  rode  markable  efibrt  of  oratory  contained  the 
up  in  fiery  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  town  words,  Soyons  brigands  pour  le  bonheur 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  considerable  dupeuple  l  Soyojis  brigands  /  He  voted 
detachment  of  troops.  Finding  the  gate  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  sans  phrase. 
barricaded,  he  would  not  lose  time  in  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
forcing  the  barricades,  but  dashed  along  Austrians,  and  imprisoned  in  Spielberg, 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  which  runs  He  attempted  to  escape  from  his  prison 
through  the  town,  and  tried  its  depth  in  by  his  sheets,  and  broke  his  leg  in  falling 
every  direction  to  seek  for  a  ford.  He  outside  the  walls.  He  was  considered 
could  find  none ;  and  he  had  to  endure  important  enough  to  be  exchanged  for 
with  rage  and  desperation  the  sight  of  Madame  Royale  and  other  royalists, 
the  royal  cortege  defiling  along  the  Pa-  After  the  restoration,  however,  his  hu- 
ris  road,  while  he  was  bound  to  inaction  mor  changed ;  he  took  another  name  to 
bjr  the  pitiless  river  which  flowed  before  avoid  notice,  settled  in  a  part  of  France 
him.  where  he  was  unknown,  lived  in  soli- 

His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  was  tude,  and  died  remorseful  and  repentant, 
about  an  hour  behind  him ;  he  continued 

coming  up  in  hot  speed  at  the  head  of  the  _ _ _ 

Royal  Allemand,  when  he  met  the  hun- 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST  AND 
ITS  VICINITY. 

OOLUCOTBD  BT  MBS.  BUSQBT. 

PART  II. — KUNO  VON  FALKENSTEIN. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1146, 
the  holy  Bernhard  von  Clairvaux  had 
preached  a  crusade  in  the  minster  at 
Freiburg,  which  induced  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  town  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  determine  on  accompanying 
him  to  the  Holy  Land.  Among  these 
was  Kuno  von  Falkenstein.  He  had 
been  married  for  many  years,  but  his 
raariiage  had  been  childless,  and  he  had 
looked  forward  with  sorrow  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  his  house ;  he  hoped,  however, 
that  this  terrible  misfortune  might  be 
averted  by  earnest  prayer  on  the  soil 
whore  the  Lord  had  lived  and  suffered. 
Therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  took 
leave  of  his  wife  Ida,  but  as  a  sign  of 
their  mutual  faithfulness  he  broke  in 
two  their  wedding-ring,  and  handed  her 
one  half  of  it,  telling  her  that  she  was  to 
await  his  return  for  seven  years,  after 
which  period  she  might  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  he  had  perished,  and  that  her 
marriage  ties  would  be  at  an  end.  With 
tears  Iila  promised  what  he  required, 
and  he  set  out  with  his  retainers  to  join 
the  vast  assemblage  who  were  marching 
towards  the  East. 

Here,  however,  disappointment  await¬ 
ed  the  multitude.  Sickness,  want  of 
food,  and  the  sword  of  the  Saracen 
caused  fearful  devastation  among  the  pil¬ 
grims.  The  knight  Kuno’s  lot  was  most 
sad  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced 
to  submit  to  the  utmost  indignities,  and 
put  to  degrading  labor,  being  even  har¬ 
nessed  as  an  animal  to  a  plough,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  whip  of  the  slave-drivers. 

Seven  years  passed  in  this  state  of 
w’retchedness,  when  at  length  the  knight 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  But 
his  and  his  wife’s  troubles  were  not  at  an 
end.  While  she  at  Alt-Falkenstein  was 
besieged  by  greedy  suitors,  and  her  life 
scarcely  safe,  Kuno,  not  knowing  the 
way,  was  wandering  in  desert  places. 
Exhausted  by  his  exertions,  and  quite 
woiTi  out,  he  at  length  fell  into  a  long 
deep  sleep,  in  which,  however,  his  con¬ 
fused  dreams  gave  him  no  rest.  They 
represented  to  him  how  his  wife,  released 
from  her  promises,  and  considering  him 
dead,  importuned  by  powerful  neigh¬ 


bors,  had  been  forced,  after  long  re¬ 
sistance,  to  give  her  band  to  one  of 
them,  in  despair  he  sprang  up,  and  lo  I 
there  stood  the  Evil  One  in  human  form 
before  him,  who*  corroborated,  as  he 
grinned,  what  Kuno  had  seen  in  his 
dream.  The  only  w'ay  of  reaching  his 
home  speedily  seemed  to  be  by  making 
a  compa'ct  with  the  tempter,  and  the 
knight  pretended  to  do  so — ^namely,  to 
be  his  if  he  fell  asleep  while  being  car¬ 
ried  home  by  his  means. 

Instantly  a  deep  cleft  opened  in  the 
ground,  and  amidst  flames  and  smoke  a 
lion  arose,  which  Kuno  immediately 
mounted,  and  was  by  it  born  high  above 
the  land  and  sea.  But  the  w'ay  from 
Palestine  to  the  Black  Forest  is  long, 
and  much  as  he  strove  against  it,  the  ex¬ 
hausted  knight  was  again  nearly  sur¬ 
prised  by  sleep.  But  behold!  there 
flew  down  from  the  clouds  a  falcon, 
which  alighted  upon  his  head,  and  kept 
him  awake  by  its  beak  and  win^s. 

Already  the  towers  of  the  minster  of 
Freiburg  were  visible,  rapidly  they 
mounted  the  Kirchzartner  valley, 
through  the  Hollen  ravine,  where  the 
lion,  enraged  at  being  outwitted,  roared 
as  he  set  the  knight  down  at  the  foot 
of  his  stronghold,  and  disappeared. 

Though  all  was  still  in  the  depths 
beneath  there  was  noise  enough  above, 
for  the  wedding  guests  had  assembled, 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
drums,  and  loud  mirth,  while  Ida,  with 
tearful  eyes,  was  looking  on  at  the  w’ild 
ru-shing  to  and  fro ;  at  that  moment  the 
gatekeeper  announced  a  pilgrim,  with  a 
beard  a  yard  long,  and  toim  garments, 
w'ho  said  he  had  come  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  craved  a  refreshing  drink. 
Although  the  guests  were  urgent  to  send 
away  the  “  vagrant,”  as  they  called  him, 
the  lady  of  the  castle  filled  a  goblet  of 
wine  and  sent  it  to  the  pilgrim.  Ho 
emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  then,  as  a 
thank-offering,  dropped  into  the  vessel 
the  half  of  a  gold  ring.  When  the  gate¬ 
keeper  returned  the  goblet  to  the  coun¬ 
tess,  she  beheld  full  of  trembling  fore¬ 
boding  the  stranger’s  marriage  gift; 
then  taking  the  half  wedding-ring,  ftom 
which  she  had  hitherto  never  parted, 
she  placed  it  alongside  of  the  other, 
and  oh,  w’onder  of  wonders,  the  two 
halves  joined  together ! 

Then  the  happy  Ida,  holding  in  her 
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hand  the  wedding-ring,  rushed,  praising 
God,  through  the  throng  of  people  pres¬ 
ent,  and  sank  down  before  her  husband, 
so  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  praying 
for  pardon,  while  he  raised  her  with 
tears  of  joy  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
The  unexpected  return  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  chieftain,  avIio  had  compelled  the 
countess  Ida  to  accept  him  as  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  it  was  also  a  vexatious  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  friends  whom  he 
had  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  who 
had  looked  forward  to  the  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  riot  and 
carousing  in  which  they  had  already 
engaged. 

But  no  one  could  deny  Kuno’s  iden¬ 
tity,  and  the  chagrined  and  confused 
guests  disappeared  one  by  one.  Only 
the  faithful  falcon  remained,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fly  round  and  round  the  re¬ 
united  pair,  as  if  sympathizing  in  their 
happiness,  until  at  length  he  too  de¬ 
parted,  and  winged  his  way  to  the  bright 
skies  above. 

After  this  the  count  and  countess  were 
blessed  by  many  children,  and,  as  an  old 
manuscript  shows,  Kuno,  in  gratitude 
to  the  noble  bird  which  had  rescued 
him,  adopted  a  falcon  with  outspread 
wrings  as  his  own  and  his  family’s  armo¬ 
rial  device. 

THE  LAKE  AT  KANDEL. 

In  the  valley  of  Siensbach,  in  former 
days,  there  was  no  w'ater,  and  yet  on 
the  Kandelberg  there  was  an  unfathom¬ 
able  lake,  which,  if  it  could  be  set  free 
from  its  bounds,  w’ould  have  inundated 
not  only  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  the  whole  of  Breisgau.  This  is  what 
the  Evil  One,  who  is  always  planning 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  had  long 
been  thinking  of;  however,  he  well 
knew  that  only  an  innocent  boy  could 
burst  the  rocky  wall  which  confined  the 
lake  on  the  berg.  He  had  been  eagerly 
seeking  such  a  boy  in  vain,  at  last  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  one 
fit  for  his  pui’pose. 

One  evening  he  saw  a  poor  orphan 
boy  of  Siensbach,  who  watched  cattle 
on  the  Kandel,  coming  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  looking  very  sad  and  dispirited, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  his  thankless  oc¬ 
cupation,  that  he  got  only  pitiful  tvages, 
had  scarcely  enough  to  eat,  and  was 
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dressed  in  tatters;  tears  were' rolling 
down  his  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  all 
this.  Then  the  devil  said  to  himself, 

“  This  is  the  urchin  for  me  1  ”  So  he 
speedily  assumed  the  well-known, green 
coat,  and  came  sauntering  along,  ns  if 
by  chance  that  way  on  his  return  from 
hunting. 

The  boy  was  in  the  act  of  drying  his 
eyes,  when  the  stranger  gentleman  ap¬ 
proached,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  certainly  help  him  if  only  he 
obeyed  his  directions,  for  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  itself  there  w^ere  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  it  only  required  a  good 
strong  team  to  remove  the  rock  that  lay 
above  them.  The  unsuspecting  boy  in¬ 
nocently  declared  that  the  four  draught 
cattle  belonging  to  his  master  were 
renowned  for  being  the  best  and  strong¬ 
est  far  and  near,  and  he  was  willing  to 
make  an  attempt  with  them.  Of  course 
the  seeming  huntsman  was  well  pleased 
at  this;  he  agreed  that  the  boy  should 
come  w'ith  his  team  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  early  to  the  rock,  which  descended 
into  the  valley  tow'ards  Siensbach.  ' 

The  boy,  who  had  dreamed  the  whole 
night  of  the  expected  treasure,  w’as  at 
the  appointed  spot  before  the  bi’eak  of 
day ;  still  the  stranger  was  there  before 
him,  and  had  fastened  a  ring  of  yellow 
metal  round  the  rocky  wall,  to  which  to 
harness  the  team.  Although  this  night 
work  did  not  quite  please  the  boy,  he 
obediently,  and  without  opposition,  har¬ 
nessed  the  animals  to  the  ring,  as  usual 
saying  the  words,  “Now  then,  in  the 
name  of  GodI  ” 

No  one  could  have  conceived  what 
then  instantly  occurred.  The  heavens  , 
became  darkened,  lightning  flashed  in  | 
all  directions,  the  earth  shook  from  the 
claps  of  thunder,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountain  there  was  a  roaring  and 
he.aving,  as  if  a  mighty  sea  had  been 
formed  there,  and'  was  attempting  to 
force  its  way  through  ;  the  oxen  broke 
loose,  and  the  boy  himself  fell  in  a  dead 
swoon  to  the  ground,  and  only  came  to 
himself  some  time  afterwards. 

Now,  however,  all  was  as  quiet  and 
sunny  around  him  as  on  a  beautiful  spring 
morning,  and  when  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  rock,  the  man  in  the  green  coat  and 
his  yellow  ring  had  disappeared,  and 
only  a  deep  gap  was  left,  through  which 
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a  rapid  torrent  was  rushing,  as  if  numer¬ 
ous  springs  were  all  pouring  out  their 
waters  through  it. 

If  the  boy  was  astonished  at  this,  he 
was  still  more  so  when  his  master,  the 
peasant,  wlio  had  been  terrified  by  the 
furious  tempest  and  the  running  away  of 
the  oxen,  came  hastening  breathlessly 
towards  him.  On  beholding  the  torrent, 
the  man  fell  with  joy  upon  his  neck,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  The  greatest  wish  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  valley  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  !  ”  Then  on  the  boy  narra¬ 
ting  his  adventure  with  the  huntsman, 
his  master  reproved  him  for  his  thought¬ 
lessness,  for  the  lake  in  Kandel  would 
assuredly  have  burst  its  boundary  if  the 
team  had  not  been  driven  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  NAIAD,  AN  OLD 
LEGEND  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

The  Mummulsee,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  called  Hornisgrunde,  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  locale  for  the 
wild  legends  of  former  days,  though  not 
at  all  connected  with  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
who  figures  so  frequently  in  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  tales  of  the  Black  Forest  and  its 
neighborhood.  This  Hornisgrunde  lake 
is  said,  in  times  gone  by,  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  nymphs  and  naiads,  beau¬ 
tiful  beings,  who  sometimes  made  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
where,  in  general,  profound  silence  and 
solitude  reigned. 

To  this  lonely  as  well  as  lofty  spot  a 
young  shepherd  often  repaired  to  let  his 
cows  and  sheep  graze  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  and  as  he  tended  them,  the 
deep  stillness  around  was  broken  by  his 
songs,  whose  sweet  tones -echoed  fiirand 
near.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  jrellow  hair,  which  fell  in  curls  down 
to  his  shoulders. 

One  evening  a  young  girl  suddenly 
appeared  before  him  ;  she  wore  a  green 
robe,  and  a  long  veil  was  thrown  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  beautiful  ringlets  which 
clustered  around  her  lovely  face.  The 
girl  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
shepherd,  and  said  to  him  : 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  repose  one’s  self  here ; 
the  turf  is  soft,  and  from  the  forest  of 
fir-trees  there  comes  a  fresh  and  perfum¬ 
ed  breeze.” 

The  shepherd  had  not  the  courage 


to  answer  her.  In  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  he  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful 
a  woman,  and  he  was  seized  with  a 
sti’ange  kind  of  fear.  But  she  looked 
at  him  sweetly  with  her  large  black  eyes, 
and  with  her  rosy  little  mouth  she  said : 

“  Will  you  not  sing  to  me  one  of  your 
beautiful  songs  ?  On  these  dreary 
heights  one  hears  nothing  but  the  dis¬ 
cordant  cries  of  the  forest  birds,” 

The  shepherd  had  no  great  wish  to 
sing.  However,  he  began  thus : 

At  Mummelsee,  on  the  dark  lake, 

There  is  a  rose  of  purest  white, 

Whose  Ibrtn  sw'ays  in  the  breezes  light 
When  the  evening  zephyrs  wake. 

And  this  sweet,  mysterious  rose. 

Which  in  timid  beauty  grows. 

Is  ever  ready  to  forsake 

The  world  when  the  first  star  appears ; 

Then  she  droops  her  graceful  head. 

And,  sinking  in  her  sedgy  bed. 

Beneath  the  water  disappears. 

The  shepherd  ceased  singing,  for  the 
nymph  was  gazing  at  him  with  eyes  so 
soft,  even  in  the  month  of  March  they 
would  have  melted  the  snow  on  Hornis- 
grunde.  When  one  sets  fire  to  straw  it 
burns,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  'The  shepherd  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  naiad,  who,  .on  her  part, 
had  not  a  heart  of  stone.  Nevertheless, 
their  conduct  was  irreproachable ;  they 
only  chatted  to  each  other,  and  entered 
into  a  little  quiet  dalliance,  until  at 
length  the  shepherd  became  bolder,  and 
kissed  his  fliir  companion,  who  did  not 
frown  on  him. 

On  leaving  him,  she  said  : 

“  If  it  should  happen  that  at  any  time 
I  am  not  able  to  meet  you  here,  do  not 
approach  the  lake,  and  above  all  things, 
do  not  call  me  by  my  name.” 

Things  went  on  pleasantly  for  some 
time ;  they  met  every  evening,  and  the 
shepherd  thought  that  the  heavens 
would  remain  always  as  serene,  but  be¬ 
hind  him  dark  clouds  were  gathering. 
During  two  days  the  nymph  was  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  the  shepherd  became  extremely 
restless  and  unhappy,  for  it  is  with  love 
as  with  home  sickness,  the  victims  of 
either  of  these  feelings  cannot  remain  in 

f>eace  and  quiet,  and  are  tempted  to  be- 
ieve  that  some  malevolent  genius  is 
using  his  influence  to  thwart  their  wishes, 
and  involve  them  in  an  adverse  fate. 

At  length  the  shepherd  could  no  Ion- 
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ger  bear  tlie  suspense  into  which  he  was 

K,  and  ran  to  the  lake.  The  water 
oked  at  him  with  compassion, 
and  waving  their  slight  stems  and  pale 
green  leaves,  motioned  to  him  to  depart. 
However  he  took  no  notice  of  them  or 
their  silent  warnings,  but  called  on  the 
young  girl  by  her  name  ! 

Suddenly  the  water  became  agitated, 
and  a  lamentable  cry  arose  from  the  lake, 
which  was  immediately  tinged  with 
blood.  Horror-struck,  the  shepherd  fled 
from  the  spot,  and  made  his  way  across 
the  mountains  as  if  he  had  been  pursued 
by  a  phantom,  and  disappearing  among 
their  gloomy  recesses,  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  again. 

THKTRADITIOITARY  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NOBLE 
FAMILY  OF  ZAHRINGEN  AND  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  FREIBURG. 

It  is  said  that  the  dukes  of  Zahringen 
w'ere  once  colliers  living  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  burned  coals,  but 
where  the  coals  were  obtained  and  why 
they  were  originally  burned  the  legend 
does  not  tell. 

It  happened  that  one  of  these  colliers 
cut  wood  in  a  certain  part  of  the  forest, 
and  covered  theheaps  with  earth  and  coals 
to  get  dry.  When  he  took  away  the 
coals  he  found  upon  the  ground  a  heavy 
mass  of  melted  metal,  and  on  narrow¬ 
ly  examining  it  he  discovered  it  to  be 
good  silver.  Consequently  he  always 
continued  to  burn  coals  on  that  same 
spot,  covering  them  with  the  same  sort 
of  earth,  and  always  finding  silver.  He 
kept  the  silver  by  him,  and  collected  a 
large  quantity  of  that  precious  metal. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  an 
emperor  was  dethroned  and  had  taken 
refuge,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  ser¬ 
vants,  on  the  mountain  of  Breisgau, 
named  after  him  Kaiserstuhl,  a  name 
which  the  hill  bears  to  this  day,  and  he 
went  through  much  suffering  and  priva¬ 
tion. 

He  ordered  it  to  be  announced  that  if 
any  one  would  help  him  to  recover  his 
kingdom  to  him  he  would  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  make  him  a 
duke. 

When  the  collier  heard  this  he  betook 
himself  to  the  emperor  with  sundry  loads 
of  silver,  and  demanding  his  daughter  in 
marriage  and  the  country  aroundbesides, 
promised  that  he  would  give  him  such  a 


wealth  of  silver  that  with  it  he  could 
gain  back  his  kingdom.  The  emperor  at 
once  agreed,  accepted  the  collier  as  a 
son-in-law,  and  gave  him  the  land  he 
demanded.  N ow  he  began  to  melt  metal 
in  right  good  earnest,  built  the  castle  and 
village  of  Zahringen,  and  his  father-in-law 
made  him  Duke  of  Zahringen.  Then 
he  built  the  town  of  Freiburg,  and 
many  of  the  surrounding  castles  and  vil¬ 
lages. 

As,  however,  the  collier  became  more 
powerful,  and  acquired  property,  honor, 
andinfluence,he  grew  haughty,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical.  He  actually  once  ordered  his 
cook  to  prepare  and  roast  a  little  boy 
for  his  table,  for  he  wished  to  try  wheth¬ 
er  human  flesh  was  good  to  eat.  The 
cook  executed  his  master’s  commands. 

When,  however,  he  brought  the  roast¬ 
ed  boy  to  table,  and  placed  it  before  his 
master,  the  duke  was  suddenly  seized 
with  remorse,  horror,  and  fear,  and  in 
deep  soiTow  for  his  great  sin  he  had  two 
monasteries  built,  the  one  c.alled  St. 
Trudpert  in  the  Miinsterthal,  the  other 
St.  Peter  in  the  Black  Forest. 

But  he  did  not  really  repent  of  his 
ehormities,  and  his  evil  heart  was  still 
unchanged,  for  w'hen  he  was  laid,  at 
length,  upon  his  death-bed  he  desired 
those  in  whom  he  had  confidence  to  melt 
all  his  treasures  together  in  one  mass,  that 
his  heirs  might  have  a  bloody  fight  over 
it.  So  many  acts  of  violence  did  not  go 
unpunished. 

It  is  said  that  the  duke’s  spirit  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  other 
wwld,  but  was  condemned  to  wander 
on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  lake,  where 
to  this  day  it  is  expiating  its  sins. 

The  silver  mines  near  Zahringen  Cas¬ 
tle  have  di.sappeared  forever. 

THE  devil’s  mill. 

There  was  once  a  miller  who  was  of  a 
very  obstinate,  violent  disposition ;  he 
had  built  a  mill  on  the  Mourg,  but  the 
situation  w’as  badly  chosen  ;  sometimes 
the  mill  was  inundated  with  water,  and 
then  it  w’as  stopped  working.  This  en¬ 
raged  the  miller  exceedingly,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  water  flowed  into 
his  mill  on  all  sides,  the  miller  called  out 
in  a  tremendous  rage  : 

“  I  wish  that  the  devil  would  build  me 
a  mill  upon  the  Steinberg,  which  would 
never  have  too  much  or  too  little  water.’’ 
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The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips  before  the  devil  stood  before  him, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  fulfil  his 
wish.  The  miller,  however,  was  long 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
agree  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Satan,  namely,  that  he  should  bind  him¬ 
self  in  writing  to  give  his  soul  to  the  evil 
spirit.  At  last  he  agreed,  if  forty  years 
of  life  free  from  sorrow  and  cares  were 
assured  to  him,  and  a  perfect  mill  built 
for  him  upon  the  Steinberg,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  ready  in  one  night  before 
the  cock  crew. 

The  devil  kept  his  word,  and  after 
midnight  came  to  fetch  the  miller  to 
show  him  the  mill.  The  miller  found 
everything  in  order ;  the  building  was 
substantial  and  ingenious,  and  a  rapid 
mountain  stream  turned  the  wheel.  How¬ 
ever,  the  miller  happened  to  observe  that 
om  indispensable  stone  was  wanting.  He 
pointed  this  out  to  the  devil,  who  in¬ 
stantly  hastened  away  to  fetch  the  stone. 
He  was  already  hovering  with  it  in  the 
air,  immediately  above  the  mill,  when 
the  cocks  in  the  village  of  Loffenau  near 
by  began  to  crow.  Enraged  at  this,  the 
devil  hurled  down  the  tremendous  stone 
upon  the  mill,  flung  himself  after  it,  and 
demolishing  the  mill,  as  he  uttered  liide- 
ous  sounds  of  fury,  left  nothing  standing 
but  the  ruins,  part  of  which  still  remain 
on  the  Steinberg,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  of  devil's  mill.  N ear  this  place 
there  are  seven  rocky  chambers  to  be 
seen  which  belong  to  “  the  mill  of  the 
devil,”  and  all  around  lie  scattered,  in 
wild  confusion,  blocks  of  stones  and 
fragments  of  rock. 

TIEFKNAU. 

In  the  swampy  low  country  to  the 
right  of  Sinsheim  lies  the  farm  of  Tiefe- 
nau.  Luxuriant  meadows  surround  it, 
and  a  deep  rivulet  flows  slowly  through 
the  plain.  The  whole  of  this  ground  is 
said  formerly  to  have  been  a  consider¬ 
able  lake,  about  the  origin  of  w'hich 
there  is  a  curious  legend. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  convent  stood 
there,  in  which,  however,  there  were  not 
either  much  of  discipline  or  of  good 
morals. 

One  cold  winter’s  evening,  a  feeble 
old  man  knocked  at  the  gate  and  beg¬ 
ged  shelter  for  the  night.  The  heart¬ 
less  portress  rudely  ordered  him  away. 
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He  prayed  in  vain  ;  not  even  the  prioress 
or  any  of  the  nuns  took  compassion 
upon  him,  but  all  agreed  in  refusing  his 
prayer.  At  the  sight  of  the  aged  man, 
one  young  novice  alone,  who,  against 
her  will,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil, 
but  had  not  yet  pronounced  the  vows, 
begged  for  admission  for  the  unfortunate 
wayfarer,  but  in  vain.  She  was  scofied 
■et,  and  the  gates  were  locked  against 
the  poor  wanderer.  Thereupon  he 
touched  the  ground  with  his  stick ; 
spurting  out  Are  it  opened,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  convent,  while  the  dark 
waters  of  a  lake  appeared  in  its  stead. 
Upon  its  surface,  however,  floated  a 
small  island,  and  upon  it  again  stood, 
uninjured,  the  novice.  The  old  man 
held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  brought 
her  safely  on  shore. 

“  Go  home  to  your  friends,”  he  said, 
kindly.  “  I  know  that  you  have  a  lover, 
but  that  his  parents  will  not  agree  to  . 
your  union  with  him  because  you  are 
poor.  Bring  him  to-morrow  at  the 
hour  of  midnight  to  this  lake,  and  here 
you  will  find  your  dowry.” 

The  maiden  did  as  the  old  man  had 
desired  her.  The  following  evening  at 
midnight  she  came  with  her  lover  to^the 
lake,  and  behold!  as  the  clock  of  the 
nearest  village  struck  twelve,  the  water 
began  to  be  agitated ;  three  nuns  were 
seen  to  arise  out  of  it  bearing  a  black 
sack,  which  they  dropped  at  the  feet  of 
the  young  girl;  then  groaning,  they 
plunged  into  the  lake  again.  The  sack 
was  full  of  gold. 

Little  by  little  the  lake  dried  up,  and 
became  a  smiling  meadow.  But  still 
not  nnfrequently  misty  forms  are  seen 
to  rise  from  these  meadows,  in  the  garb 
of  nuns,  and  the  singing  of  a  far  distant, 
melancholy  choir  can  at  times  be  heard. 
- - 
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In  the  southern  heavens  there  is  a 
region  of  the  sky  in  which  stars  of  all 
magnitudes  are  strewn  more  richly  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  This  region  extends  from  the 
feet  of  the  Centaur  over  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  along  the  jewelled  hull  of 
the  ship  Argo,  merging  into  the  splendid 
band  of  stars  belonging  to  the  consttdr 
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lations  Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Taurus. 
Across  the  southern  part  of  this  region 
the  Milky  Way  shines  with  a  lustre  so 
far  exceeding  that  which  it  has  along 
its  northern  semicircle,  as  to  suggest  the 
impression  of  greater  proximity.  The 
whole  region  is  so  splendid  that  it  strik¬ 
ingly  impresses  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
our  own  nocturnal  skies.  Travellers  in* 
the  southern  hemisphere  fully  confirm 
the  extraordinary  statement  made  by 
the  late  Captain  Jacob  (a  careful  astron¬ 
omer  and  observer),  “  that  the  general 
blaze  from  this  portion  of  the  sky  is  such 
as  to  render  a  person  immediately  aware 
of  its  having  risen  above  the  horizon, 
though  he  should  not  be  at  the  time 
looking  at  the  heavens,  by  the  increase 
of  gener.al  illumination  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  resembling  the  effect  of  the 
young  moon.” 

But  this  region  of  the  skies  is  remark¬ 
able  on  other  accounts. 

The  Milky  Way,  which  is  commonly 
described  as  a  zone  of .  cloudy  light, 
circling  the  whole  heavens,  is  in  reality 
discontinuous.  Across  its  brightest  por¬ 
tion — that  which  traverses  the  brilliant 
region  we  are  considering — there  is  a 
dark  rift,  not  only  free  altogether  from 
milky  light,  but  unilluminated  by  a 
single  lucid  star.  Where  the  rift  is 
narrowest  its  width  is  about  equal  to 
ten  times  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon,  the  length  of  the  rift  being  four 
or  five  times  as  great.  On  either  side 
of  the  gap  there  extend  two  fan-shaped 
expansions  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  wider 
end  of  each  being  turned  towards  the  gap, 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  rift  extends  across 
one  of  the  widest  portions  of  the  Galaxy. 

The  southernmost  of  these  two  fan- 
shaped  expansions  springs  from  a  re¬ 
markably  narrow,  brilliant,  and  sharply 
defined  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  on 
the  other  side  of  w’hich  the  Milky  Way 
again  expands,  enclosing  within  the 
widest  part  of  this  new  expansion  the 
singular  pear-shaped  vacancy  called  the 
Coal-sack.  Close  to  this  vacancy  are 
situated  the  four  bright  stars  which 
compose  the  Southern  Cross. 

Midway  between  the  two  last-named 
expansions,  and  not  very  far  from  thenar- 
row  neck  which  connects  them,  is  situated 
the  singular  object  which  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  briefly  to  describe,  and  respecting 
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which  two  remarkable  commnnications 
have  lately  been  addressed  from  southern 
observers  to  our  astronomers  in  the  north. 

But  before  describing  the  nebula  it¬ 
self,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respect¬ 
ing  a  very  singular  star  which  marks 
the  place  of  tlie  object.  This  is  the 
star  called  Eta  Argfis,  and  the  nebula 
itself  is  commonly  known  among  astron¬ 
omers — not  by  the  name  which  heads 
this  paper,  but  as  “the  nebula  sur¬ 
rounding  Eta  Arghs,”  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  a  description  of  the  star 
is  not  out  of  place  in  this  paper,  thotigh 
a  year  or  two  ago  he  would  have  been 
considered  a  bold  theorizer  who  should 
have  suggested  the  possibility  that  any 
connection  existed  between  the  nebula  and 
the  stars  around  which  it  seems  to  cling. 

The  star  Eta  Argfis  is  by  far  the  most 
singular  variable  in  the  w'hole  heavens. 
In  our  northern  skies  we  have  some  re¬ 
markable  variables.  There  is  the  star 
Mira,  or  Wonderful,  in  the  Whale, 
which  shines  out  tor  about  a  fortnight 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  de¬ 
creases  during  three  months  until  it  is 
invisible,  and  reappearing  after  five 
months,  gradually  resumes  its  original 
splendor.  There  is  also  the  star  Algol, 
or  the  Demon,*  usually  of  the  second 
magnitude,  but  .at  regular  intervals  of 
about  three  days,  shining  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so  .as  a  fourth-magnitude 
star.  But  Eta  Argfis  exhibits  far  more 
remarkable  changes  than  those  jwesent- 
ed  by  the  Demon-star  and  the  star 
Wonderful.  Marked  in  the  old  cata¬ 
logue  of  Halley  as  a  fourth-magnitude 
star,  and  in  Lacailie’s  as  of  the  second 
magnitude,  at  the  present  time  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Yet  in  1843 
it  was  shining  with  twice  the  splendor 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  northern 
stars,  and  even  rivalled  Sirius  itself  in 
brilliancy.  No  simple  law  has  l)een  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  variations  of  this  star. 
It  does  not  pass  hy  a  regular  gradation 
from  its  most  biilliant  to  its  dimmest 
phase,  and  vice  versd.  For  instance,  in 
1838  it  w.as  shining  as  brilliantly  as  the 
southern  star  Canopus,  whose  lustre  ex¬ 
ceeds  somew'hat  more  than  twofold  that 
of  the  most  brilliant  ot  our  northern 


*  May  we  not  infer  fh)m  this  name  that  the 
Arabian  astronomers  anticipated  Goodricke  in 
the  disoovery  of  this  strange  variable? 
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stars.  From  that  lime  it  began  to 
diminish  in  splendor  until  it  scarcely 
exceeded  Aldebaran.  This  process  did 
not  long  continue,  however,  nor  did  the 
star  ever  descend  below  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  at  this  epoch,  but  again  increasing 
soon  began  to  rival  even  Sirius  in  splendor. 

While  Sir  John  Herschel  was  at  the 
Cape  prosecuting  that  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  survey  of  the  southern  heavens  by 
which  he  brought  to  completion  the  la¬ 
bors  begun  by  his  father  half  a  century 
before,  he  directed  a  large  share  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  remarkable  nebula  in 
which  the  star  Eta  Argus  appeared  in¬ 
volved.  The  instrument  he  made  use  of 
was  a  reflecting  telescope  having  a  mir¬ 
ror  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
with  a  similar  instrument  that  his  fatlicr 
had  surveyed  the  northern  heavens,  and 
Sir  John  rightly  conceived  that  it  was 
important  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
celestial  sphere  without  any  change  of 
optical  power.  Otherwise  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  superior  de¬ 
fining  qualities  of  refracting  telescopes, 
and  especially  of  such  instruments  as 
have  been  supplied  from  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  opticians  during  the 
past  half-century.  But  although  Iler- 
Bchel’s  mirror  may  sufier  somewhat  in 
comparison  with  such  instruments  as 
these,  or  with  the  carefully  executed  re¬ 
flecting  telescopes  now  finding  their  way 
into  general  use,  it  far  exceeded  in 
power  any  instrument  that  up  to  this 
time  had  been  directed  to  the  survey  of 
the  southern  heavens.  Moreover,  the 
great  skill  and  remarkable  observing 
powers  of  the  astronomer  who  made  use 
of  it,  leave  us  no  room  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  recorded  results. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  because  the  news  which  has  been 
received  respecting  the  nebula  in  Argo 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  render  it  very  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  evidence,  both  as  to  the 
past  and  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
nebula,  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Herschel  describes  and  figures  the 
nebula  as  a  diffuse  mass  of  cloudy  light, 
extending  over  a  space  about  six  times 
as  large  as  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
moon.  The  light  is  checkered  by 
branches  and  cloudy  streaks,  presenting 
scai'cely  any  indications  of  law  in  their 
conformation  and  distribution.  In  the 


middle  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  ne¬ 
bulous  light,  there  is  a  dark  vacancy  of 
a  singular  and  somewhat  regular,  figure, 
resembling  that  of  a  key-hole.  Around 
this  aperture  the  light  of  the  nebula  is 
not  uniform.  The  star  Eta  Argfis  lies 
exactly  at  the  brightest  part  of  the  con¬ 
densed  light  surrounding  the  vacancy. 
Distributed  over  the  nebula  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  stars  belonging  to  the  Milky 
Way.  Sir  J.  Herschel  counted  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  stars  projected 
upon  a  small  portion  of  the  nebula.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  cloudy  matter 
Avas  really  intermixed — as  it  seemed  to 
be — with  these  stars.  On  the  contrary, 
he  held,  that  in  looking  at  the  nebula, 
we  see  “  through  and  far  out  beyond  the 
Milky  Way.” 

Two  circumstances  connected  with 
Herschel’s  observations  on  the  nebula 
remain  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place, 
he  remarked  that  the  nebula  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  even 
on  the  darkest  night.  In  the  second 
place,  he  saw  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  changes  of  place  were  taking  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  are  strewn 
over  the  nebulous  background.  As  he 
actually  mar.ked  in  the  places  of  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  star’s,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  changes  of  this  sort — and  es¬ 
pecially  any  considerable  changes — 
should  have  escaped  his  notice. 

But  now  news  has  reached  us  from 
a  reliable  source  that  the  nebula  has 
been  undergoing  a  remarkable  series  of 
changes  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
observer  from  whom  the  news  has  come 
is  Mr.  Abbott  of  Hobart  Town,  who  has 
been  for  many  ye.irs  in  the  habit  of 
sending  valuable  and  interesting  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Astronomical  Society 
respecting  objects  in  the  southern 
heavens.  The  instrument  he  has  made 
use  of  is  a  five-feet  equatorial  by  Dall- 
meyer  (a  first-rate  optician) ;  and  though 
the  powers  of  so  small  a  telescope  are 
scarcely  comparable  with  those  of  Su‘  J. 
llerschel’s  great  reflector,  yet  the -foot 
that  a  series  of  observations  made 
the  same  instrument  (and  therefore 
fairly  comparable  inter  se)  give  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  changes  fully  as  re¬ 
markable  as  those  exhibited  when  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  Ab¬ 
bott's  and  Herachel’s  observations, 
seems  to  render  it  permissible  to  con- 
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chide  that  the  nebula  is  really  variable 
to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  brightness  of  the  ne¬ 
bula.  Instead  of  being  invisible  on  the 
darkest  night  to  the  naked  eye,  it  can 
now  be  clearly  distinguished  in  twilight 
so  strong  as  to  obliterate  all  stars  below 
the  third  magnitude.  “  On  a  clear  fine 
night,”  says  Mr.  Abbott,  “the  object 
gives  out  fully  as  much  light  as  that  of 
the  Greater  Magellanic  Cloud,  and 
about  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
Less,  irrespective  of  size.  In  twilight  it 
appears  as  soon  as  a  star  of  the  second 
or  third  magnitude,  the  light  being 
white  and  moi’e  diffiise,  very  like  a 
small  white  woolly  cloud  on  a  blue  sky, 
seen  in  sunlight.” 

This  change  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
but  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  figure  of  the  nebula  are  still  more 
startling.  Mr.  Abbott  supplies  two 
pictures,  one  representing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  nebula  as  seen  in  1863,  the 
other  (less  complete)  drawn  on  February 
13,  1868.  Neither  of  these  pictures  re¬ 
sembled  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  drawing  in 
the  slightest  degree,  nor  do  the  two 
pictures  in  any  way  resemble  each  other ! 
And  Mr.  Abbott  remarks  that  a  series 
of  drawings  taken  at  comparatively 
short  intervals  of  time  would  afford  even 
stronger  evidence  of  the  mutability  of 
the  nebula’s  whole  structure.  As  Sir 
John  Herschel  remarks — commencing 
on  Abbott’s  drawings — “The  question 
is  not  one  of  minute  variations  of  subor¬ 
dinate  features,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  attributable  to  differences  of  optical 
power  in  the  instruments  used  by  differ¬ 
ent  observers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Orion  nebula,  but  of  a  total  change  of 
form  and  character — a  complete  subver¬ 
sion  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  strik¬ 
ing  features — accompanied  with  an 
amount  of  relative  movement  betw'een 
the  star  and  the  nebula,  and  of  the 
brighter  portions  of  the  latter  inter  se, 
which  reminds  us  more  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  form  and  place  in  a  cloud  drift¬ 
ed  by  the  wind,  than  of  anything  hereto¬ 
fore  witnessed  in  the  sidereal  heavens.” 

Not  only  has  the  nebulous  matter 
thus  drifted  about,  but  the  stars  strewn 
over  the  nebula  would  seem  also  to  have 
undergone  a  change  of  place.  On  this 
point  our  information  is  not  quite  clear, 
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because  it  is  not  certain  that  the  stars 
which  appear  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  drawings 
have  really  been  copied  from  the  view 
given  by  his  telescope.  He  may  have 
satisfied  himself  by  indicating  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  nebulous  masses,  and 
have  merely  sprinkled  a  number  of  stars 
over  his  drawing  at  random.  Some 
time  will  elapse  before  we  can  hear  again 
from  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
not  .assume  too  positively  that  the  stars 
seen  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  have  flitted  from 
their  places.  But  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  an  astronomer,  in  making  a  com¬ 
munication  of  such  importance,  would 
have  contented  himself  by  leaving  un¬ 
noted  the  configuration  of  the  fixed 
stars  which  are  dotted  over  the  nebula. 
Herschel  himself  clearly  supposes  that 
Abbott’s  drawing  is  meant  to  indicate 
the  true  arrangement  of  the  stars.  He 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  try  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  reconciling  his  own  splen¬ 
did  drawing  of  the  nebula,  so  far  .as  the 
distribution  of  the  stars  is  concerned, 
with  Mr.  Abbott’s  pictures.  Carefully 
reducing  his  drawing  to  the  scale  of  the 
latter,  he  has  marked  in  all  the  principal 
stars  on  tracing  paper.  Then  bringing 
the  star  Eta  Argfls  in  his  drawing  to 
coincidence  with  the  same  star  in  Mr. 
Abbott’s,  he  has  turned  the  tracing  pa¬ 
per  completely  round — first,  when  laid 
face  upwards^  and  then  face  downwards. 
(This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misconception  having  arisen 
through  some  optical  inversion  or  thi’ough 
an  inversion  of  the  drawings  in  printing.) 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  find  a  situation  of 
the  tracing  paper  in  which  “  any  tole¬ 
rable  coincidence  of  the  stars”  in  the 
two  drawings  could  be  noticed. 

The  full  significance  of  the  strange 
variations  exhibited  by  the  nebula  will 
be  better  appreciated  when  the  probable 
magnitude  of  the  object  is  considered. 
The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  has  been 
shown  to  be  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  times  farther  from  us  than  the 
sun,  whose  distance  is  about  ninety 
millions  of  miles.  Now,  the  star  Eta 
Arghs  is  probably  very  much  farther 
off  than  this,  since  it  does  not  present 
the  usual  evidence  of  proximity — a  large 
proper  motion;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  an  almost  fixed  position  in  the 
celestial  vault.  The  nebula  has  been  al¬ 
ways  supposed  to  lie  far  out  in  space  be- 
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yond  the  star  Eta  Argds.  Now,  indeed, 
that  nebula  and  star  have  been  shown 
to  be  singularly  variable — each  in  its 
own  way — the  probability  is  suggested 
tliat  the  two  objects  are  connected. 
Certainly,  the  nebula  may  be  looked 
upon  as  lying  at  least  as  far  from  us  as 
the  stars  which  appear  strewn  over  it. 
Assuming,  then,  tliat  the  nebula  is  no 
farther  from  us  than  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars  (a  highly  improbable  suppo¬ 
sition),  it  will  yet  appear  that  the  appa¬ 
rent  breadth  of  the  nebula  requires  us  to 
assign  to  it  a  real  breadth  exceeding 
nearly  eight  thousand  times  the  sun’s 
distance  from  the  earth.  Assigning  a 
roughly  globular  figure  to  the  nebula’s 
mass,  we  obtain  for  it  a  surface  of  about 
fifty  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  a  volume  of  about 
seven  thousand  million  times  as  many 
solid  miles !  It  is  within  a  space  at  least 
as  enormous  as  this  that  changes  have 
been  taking  place  so  rapidly  and  fitfully 
as  to  suggest  the  comparison  of  the  v.ast 
nebula  to  “  a  light  cloud  drifted  about 
by  the  winds.” 

But  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  same 
month  which  brought  us  this  singular 
intelligence  respecting  the  great  nebula, 
brought  equally  interesting  news  from 
another  quarter. 

Lieut,  llerschel.  Sir  John’s  son,  had 
been  sent  out  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
scientific  men  to  view  the  great  eclipse 
of  August  18.  The  party  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  spectroscopic  apparatus,  .and 
it  was  suggested  by  an  eminent  physicist 
that  Lieut.  Herschel  might  at  once  find 
useful  employment  for  this  apparatus,  and 
acquire  practice  in  its  use,  by  observing 
the  spectra  of  southern  stars  and  nebulse. 
This  has  accordingly  been  done,  and 
among  the  objects  observed  is  the  very 
nebula  whose  capricious  changes  have 
been  recorded  above.  The  result  of  the 
observations  is  very  interesting.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  them,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  the  spectroscope 
has  the  power  of  revealing  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  substance  and  nature  of  an 
object  which  is  a  source  of  light.  If 
such  an  object  presents  the  ordinary 
rainbow-colored  spectrum,  we  know  that 
the  object  consists  of  incandescent  nuat- 
ter,  either  solid  or  fluid.  If  the  spectrum 
is  crossed  by  dark  lines,  we  know  that 
the  light,  before  reaching  us,  has  passed 


through  certain  vapors  whose  nature 
may  be  determined  from  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  dark  lines.  But 
if  the  spectrum  consists,  not  of  a  rain- 
.  bow-colored  streak  crossed  by  dark  lines, 
but  of  a  few  bright  lines,  we  know  that  the 
source  of  light  is  luminous  gas  or  vapor. 

The  spectrum  of  the  great  nebula  in 
Argo  is  of  the  last-named  species ;  so 
that  we  learn  that  this  strange  object, 
whose  motions  have  suggested  a  compa¬ 
rison  to  vapors  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  does  really  consist  of  luminous 
gas.  But  how  enormous  the  dimensions 
of  those  flocculcnt  light-mists  which  form 
the  milky  background  on  which  so 
many  thousands  of  stars  are  seen  pro¬ 
jected  !  By  what  strange  sympathy 
are  these  stars  associated  with  the  ne¬ 
bula,  that  as  it  varies  in  figure  they  vary 
in  their  distribution  ?  And  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  w'axing  and  waning 
light  of  the  nebula,  and  the  accordance 
which  these  changes  exhibit  with  the 
waning  and  waxing  light  of  the  star 
Eta  Argils  ?  Lastly,  wdiat  are  the  for¬ 
ces  under  whose  influence  the  enormous 
masses  of  vapor  which  constitute  the 
nebida  are  wafted  to  and  fro,  like  clouds 
before  a  shifting  wind  ? 

Certainly,  astronomers  have  seldom  . 
had  so  strange  a  problem  presented  to 
them  as  is  furnished  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Argo.  We  seem 
compelled  to  give  up  many  of  the  views 
formerly  entertained  respecting  side¬ 
real  space.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of 
stars  distributed  with  varying  density 
throughout  space,  we  h.ave  to  conceive 
of  a  variety  of  strange  forms  of  matter : 
luminous  vapors  surrounding  stellar  sys¬ 
tems,  stars  which  interchange  their  light 
with  the  nebulous  matter  surrounding 
them,  flocculcnt  masses  subject  to'strange 
motions  as  if  in  obdience  to  the  gusts  of 
great  cosmical  windstorms ;  and  all 
this  on  a  scale  in  comparison  with  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  soLar  system  sink 
into  absolute  insignificance. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Argo  nebula 
have  a  meaning  in  connection  with  many 
of  our  northern  nebulse.  Numbers  of 
these  have  been  shown  to  be  in  reality 
mere  masses  of  luminous  gas.  The  great 
nebula  in  Orion,  for  instance,  and  the 
celebrated  Dumb-bell  nebula,  are  gase¬ 
ous.  If  it  should  appear,  therefore. 
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that  the  great  nebulous  masses  in  Argo 
are  really  aggregated  around  the  fixed 
stars  which  are  seen  in  the  same  field  of 
view,  then  we  shall  have  an  argument 
from  analogy  for  the  supposition  that 
the  fixed  stars  seen  in  other  gaseous 
nebulse  are  really  associated  with  the 
nebulous  masses  amidst  which  they 
seem  to  be  involved.  For  example,  we 
may  learn  to  account  in  this  wav  for  the 
fact  that  the  strange  dark  gap  within  the 
Orion  nebula — t\\ejaw  of  the  monstrous 
head  to  M  hich  the  nebula  has  been  com¬ 
pared  by  astronomers — lies  exactly  with¬ 
in  the  space  enclosed  by  four  lucid  stars. 

We  trust  that  southern  observers, 
armed  with  suitable  instruments,  will 
soon  set  to  work  upon  the  Argo  nebula, 
and  by  a  rigid  comparison  of  several 
hundreds  of  stars  with  those  marked 
down  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  in  his 
splendid  map  of  the  nebula,  will  enable 
astronomers  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  the  changes  of  place  which 
these  stars  may  be  undergoing.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  progi  ess  of  astron¬ 
omy  must  agree  with  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  the  opinion  that  “  there  is  no  pheno¬ 
menon  in  nebulous  or  sidereal  astronomy 
that  has  yet  turned  up  presenting  any¬ 
thing  like  the  interest  of  this,  or  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  so  many  and  such  moment¬ 
ous  points  for  inquiry  and  speculation.” 
He  adds,  that  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Abbott’s  communication  “  must  be 
settled.”  Certainly,  if  it  shall  ap])ear 
that  the  changes  going  on  within  this 
vast  nebula  correspond  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  which  are  indicated 
by  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
drawings  with  Sir  John  Herschel’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  nebula,  it  will  result  that  the 
Argo  nebula  is  very  different  in  charac¬ 
ter  from  any  object  which  has  yet  been 
observed  upon  the  celestial  sphere.  In 
the  Orion  nebula  changes  have,  indeed, 
been  suspected  ;  but  they  are  of  so  very 
doubtful  a  character  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  as  yet  to  pronounce  cer¬ 
tainly  whether  they  are  not  merely 
apparent — due,  for  instance,  to  changes 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
nebula  has  been  observed  at  different 
times,  or  to  the  iniTcased  defining  pow¬ 
er  of  the  telescopes  which  have  been 
made  use  of  during  the  past  half-century. 
With  such  minute  or  doubtful  varia¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  compare 


the  sweeping  changes  which  would  seem 
to  have  passed  over  the  nebula  in  Argo. 
There  is  only  one  phenomenon,  perhaps, 
which  is  fairly  comjiarable  with  the 
variations  of  this  object.  We  refer  to 
the  circumstance  th.at  nebulae  have  been 
known  to  disappear  altogether  from  the 
face  of  the  heavens.  If  we  accepted  the 
view  which  has  been  held  bv  so  many 
eminent  astronomers,  that  the  nebul» 
are  in  reality  galaxies  of  suns  removed 
to  BO  enormous  a  distance  from  the 
earth  as  to  appear  as  faint  cloud-like 
specks  of  light,  it  would  be  indeed  start¬ 
ling  to  find  that  in  a  few  brief  months 
such  a  universe  should  have  been  either 
extingtiished  altogether,  or  swept  aw.ay 
so  far  beyond  its  original  position  as  to 
be  no  longer  visible  to  our  astronomers. 
But  now  that  new  views  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  respecting  the  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  nebulae — now  that 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  gaseity 
of  many  of  these  objects — we  need  no 
longer  consider  the  extinction  of  a  nebu¬ 
la  ns  a  phenomenon  of  such  astounding 
significance  .as  we  had  supposed  it  to  be ; 
for  the  faintness  of  many  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  majr  be  due  rather  to  a  real  want 
of  illumination  than  to  excessive  dis¬ 
tance.  But  this  reasoning  will  not  ap- 
j)ly  to  the  Argo  nebuLa,  since  we  have 
every  reason  for  sujiposing  that  this 
object  is  connected  with  the  star  around 
which  it  appears  to  cling,  and  therefore 
that  its  dimensions  really  .are  as  enormous 
as  we  have  seen  that  this  connection 
implies  them  to  be.  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance  are  going  on 
throughout  regions  whose  extent  it  is 
utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive.  This  conclusion  in¬ 
volves  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
force  or  “  working  power  ’’  which  prob¬ 
ably  exceeds  many  hundred-fold  the 
aggreg.ate  of  all  the  forms  of  force  now 
in  action  within  the  bounds  of  the  solar 
system.  We  can  only  form  vague  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  meaning  and  object 
of  all  this  cosmical  vitality.  That  it  is 
not  meaningless  or  olijecflcss,  w’e  may, 
however,  feel  fully  certain.  For  aught 
we  know,  a  region 'of  space  may  be  here 
being  swept  and  garnished,  under  the 
action  of  physical  forces  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  us  (at  present,  at  any  rate),  in 
order  to  become,  at  some  future  time 
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the  seat  of  a  system  as  orderly  and 
be.nitifid  as  our  own  solar  system,  and 
far  more  extensive. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  LETTER- 
WRITERS.  • 

EvBBYxniifG  Charles  Knight  does,  or 
attempts  to  do,  is  done  well.  This 
volume  forms  no  exception  to  the  law 
of  his  long  literary  life.  It  must  have 
furnished  him  with  delightful  means  of 
amusing  those  hours  and  days,  when, 
after  his  long  and  most  useful  career,  if 
the  mind  is  to  be  occupied  among  the 
affairs  of  literature,  it  naturally  seeks 
the  refreshing  and  unexciting,  and  espe¬ 
cially  delights  in  such  avocations  as  carry 
it  back  among  the  pleasant  fields  and 
char.acter3  called  up  to  the  memory. 
We  understand  the  volume  before  us  to 
be  a  second  series ;  the  first  we  have 
never  seen,  and  are  scarcely,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  fulness  of 
the  names  included ;  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a 
very  entertaining  collection  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Knight’s  notes  are  not  very 
ample,  but  they  are  very  sufficient,  while 
they  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  re.ader  in  an  easy 
relation  to  the  writers  or  the  subjects  of 
the  letters.  Letters  are  at  once  among 
the  driest,  dreariest,  and  most  delightful 
of  compositions.  A  man  may  possess 
the  charm  of  genius  to  instruct  and  hold 
us  by  his  j)en,  even  as  a  poet,  and  yet 
possess  no  power  to  hit  off  a  happy  note, 
or  to  write  any  such  letter  as  his  biogra¬ 
phers  would  care  to  insert  in  bis  life,  or 
indifferent  to  spend  a  moment  upon. 
Such  was  Wordsworth,  and  many  others 
whose  names  will  occur  to  our  readers. 
Others,  again,  never  wrote  eitlier 
poem  or  essay ;  filled  no  public  place ; 
were  quite  unknown  to  the  world' of  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  yet  they  possessed  a  faculty 
for  putting  down  such  a  succession  of 
interesting  incidents  and  observations, 
that  they  have  retained  a  perpetual  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
characterize  the  letters  of  Madame  86- 
vign6 ;  and  although  our  readers  may 
perhaps  protest  either  against  our 

*  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Letter- Writers  and 
Auiobiographers.  Forming  a  Collection  of  Memoirs 
and  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Second  Sorie.s.  Uoorge  Routledgo  A 
Sons. 


want  of  information  or  our  want 
of  judgment,  thus  it  is  eminently, 
we  think,  with  Horace  Walpole.  He 
wrote  many  works,  but  none  of  them 
really  of  much  account.  He  is  im¬ 
mortal  in  his  letters,  as  Wordsworth 
once  said  to  us,  when  we  were  talking 
of  Johnson’s  works,  “  The  time  would 
come  when  they  would  be  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  as  illustrations  of  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson.”  And  so  it  may  be  said  of 
the  w'orks  of  Horace  Walpole;  they 
will  be  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrations 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  author  of 
the  Letters.  The  journalist  and  the 
letter- writer  seem  to  be  departments  of 
the  same  character,  and  both  depend 
for  their  sucess  upon  the  power  to  note 
little  things,  even  very  little  things.  To 
an  accomplished  letter-writer,  every  least 
thing  is  an  object  of  interest ;  and  a 
keeu  power  of  observation,  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  acute  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
found,  and  the  near  rather  than  the 
remote,  gives  the  interest  and  the 
charm.  Multitudes  of  those  we  call 
good  letters  are  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
they  arc  good  essays,  and  able  disserta¬ 
tions.  John  Foster  wrote  hi3“  Decision,” 
and  an  essay  on  a  “Man  Writing  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Himself,”  etc.,  in  what  he 
called  the  form  of  letters,  and  there 
may  be  some  characteristics  of  a  letter 
in  them,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  no 
more  real  letters  than  the  “  Friends  in 
Council  ”  can  be  ciilled  real  conversa¬ 
tions;  and  even  the  actual  lettera  of 
John  Foster,  which  we  regard  as  among 
the  most  powerful  and  instructive  pieces 
of  composition  in  our  language,  and, 
with  his  journal,  as  among  the  most 
instructive  insights  to  a  remarkable 
mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasy  with 
which  all  biography  has  furnished  us, 
are  still  far  away  from  mingling  the 
especial  attributes  of  the  letter.  They 
meet,  indeed,  one  condition,  that  a  letter 
is  one  of  the  most  important  side-lights 
upon  the  history  of  a  mind,  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  a  mind  is  placed ; 
but  that  happy,  easy,  playful  grouping 
and  threading  together  of  incident  and 
anecdote,  observation  and  reflection,  we 
look  for  in  vain  ;  in  fact,  a  history  may 
be  a  very  good  history,  and  it  is  the 
stuff  out  of  which  dramas  are  made — 
great,  passionate,  and  absorbing  dramas 
— but  a  great  history  is  one  thing,  and 
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a  great  dram.a  is  another.  A  happy 
power  of  diffuseness,  the  power,  as  we 
have  implied,  of  difftising  interest  over 
small  objects,  seems  to  be  an  essential, 
a  condescension  to  details  of  ivhich  a 
number  of  eminent  minds  are  quite  im¬ 
patient.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
interest  is  given  either  by  something  in 
the  character  or  the  circumstances  ;  it  is 
the  accident,  and  not  the  law  of  letter- 
w’riting,  as  in  the  remarkable  notes  be¬ 
tween  Foote  the  comedi.an  and  his 
mother,  cited  by  Mr.  Knight;  a  pair 
who  seem  to  have  been  worthy  their 
relationship.  The  mother  writes : 

Dear  Sam — I  am  in  prison  for  debt;  come 
and  assist  your  loving  mother.  E.  Foote. 

To  w’hich  he  replied — 

Dear  Mother — So  am  I,  which  prevents 
his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving  mother  by 
her  affectionate  son,  Sam  Foote. 

P.  S. — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist 
you ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  hope  for  better 
days. 

The  notes  are  certainly  laconic  enough, 
but  even  they  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions 
we  have  suggested  above— that  corre¬ 
spondence  furnishes  an  important  side¬ 
light  to  character.  We  think  that  it  is 
Moses  Mendelssohn  who  somewhere  re¬ 
marks,  that  in  our  day  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  good  correspondence,  happy, 
easy  letter-writing  ;  if  true  so  long  since 
as  the  time  in  w^hich  he  wrote,  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  much  more  so  now.  The 
motives  which  moved  the  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Madame  Sevign6  exist  no 
longer;  the  communication  of  information, 
the  scandal  and  small-talk  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  natural  disposition  to  comment 
playfully  upon  passing  affairs,  operate  no 
more ;  the  interminable  tide  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  literary  organs  of  every  order 
and  description,  have  robbed  the  letter- 
writer  of  his  harvest  of  intellect ;  he  is 
superseded  and  pushed  aside,  even  as 
the  photographer  has  pushed  aside  the 
old  miniature  ivory  painter.  Still  the 
letters  of  eminent  persons  will  be  always 
entertaining,  but  rather  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  they  furnish  of  ])ersonal  character, 
of  the  more  unhesitating  emphasis  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  the  knowledge  they  afford 
about  a  character  of  whom  we  feel  we 
cannot  know  too  much  ;  but  this  is  not 


the  charm  of  letter-writing.  Some  read¬ 
ers  have  been  more  delighted  with  all 
literary  things  when  they  come  in  this 
shape,  and  the  delight  which  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  the  works  of  Richardson 
arose  greatly  from  the  fact  of  their  epis¬ 
tolary  character.  The  letters  of  his  fic¬ 
tions  are  real  letters  ;  a  power  of  detail, 
even  painfully  and  tediously  minute,  per¬ 
vades  them  all ;  yet,  tedious  as  they  are, 
their  minuteness  is  so  necessaiy  that  prob¬ 
ably  most  readers  feel  as  we  have  felt, 
to  curtail  is  to  despoil ;  and  we  turn,  for 
instance,  from  Mr.  Dallas’s  recent  attempt 
at  condens.ation,  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
almost  endless  prolixity  of  tlie  originals, 
which  the  condensation  cannot  give. 
But  how  remarkable  it  is  that  Richard¬ 
son,  chattering  away  in  fiction,  accom¬ 
plishing  everything  we  demand  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  his  real  correspondence 
is  only  tiresome,  and  would  not  hold  our 
attention  ten  minutes,  if  we  did  not  want 
to  know  something  of  the  man,  whose 
fictitious  letters  have  held  such  a  power¬ 
ful  control  over  the  springs  of  human  in¬ 
terest,  over  our  sympathy,  pity,  and  pa¬ 
thos.  Mr.  Knight’s  labors  in  this  de¬ 
partment  may  be  also  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended  ;  some  precious  names  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  English  letter-writing  are  not 
alluded  to.  Possibly  Horace  Walpole 
entered  into  the  plan  of  the  volume  we 
have  not  seen  ;  and  that  extraordinary 
creature,  whose  checkered  life  we  won¬ 
der  no  prying  antiquarian  pen  presents 
to  us  in  tins  day,  James  Howell,  whose 
chatty  volumes  of  letters  seem  exactly 
to  fulfil  the  idea  of  such  a  volume  as  it 
W'ould  be  impossible  or  impertinent  to 
expect  now.  We  miss  also  that  most 
delicious  of  all  letter-writers,  Charles 
Lamb.  Meantime  the  volume,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  richly  interesting  ; 
■we  perhaps  should  have  preferred  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  selections  from  w'riters  not  so 
well  known.  The  letters  of  Cowper,  for 
instance,  are  in  all  hands;  but  Mr.  Knight 
has  given  to  us  some  never  before  publish¬ 
ed,  among  which  we  have  a  bundle  written 
by  Robeit  Southey  in  his  young  days  to 
Charles  Biddelcombe,  Esq.,  for  whom 
we  have  always  entertained  feelings  of 
interest  and  affection,  not  only  because 
he  was  the  father  of  the  “  very  dear 
friend,”  to  whom  Mr.  Knight  alludes; 
also  one  of  our  own  most  cherished  and 
beloved  friends ;  but  because  he  seems  to 
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have  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  genius  of,  a>id  to  ex])rc8s  the 
desire  of  offering  the  hospitality  of  his 
house  to,  William  Cowper,  at  a  time  when 
Cowper  had  only  just  begun  to  publish, 
and  was  quite  unknown;  the  circumstance 
slightly  transpires  in  the  lettei's  of  Cow¬ 
per.  Mr.  Biddelcombe  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  radiant  and  cultured 
men,  unknown  to  letters  himself,  but 
surrounded  constantly  by  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  different  departments.  Aniong 
the  other  unpublished  letters  of  the 
volume,  also,  are  many  from  the  pen  of 
George  Canning.  Some  portions  of  the 
volume  have  especial  entertainment  and 
interest.  We  arc  always  glad  to  follow 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  explorations  among 
old  books,  and  to  receive  such  extracts 
as  he  furnishes  us  in  the  autobiography 
of  Arthur  Wilson,  a  writer  whose  few 
w’orks  are  entirely  forgotten  and  un¬ 
known,  except  to  such  explorers  as  Mr. 
Knight ;  he  livfed  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  the  First.  Mr.  Knight’s 
extracts  are  from  a  curious  paper  in  that 
delightful  old  book.  Peck’s  Desiderata 
Curiosa,  entitled  “Observations  on 
God’s  Providence  in  the  Track  of  my 
Life.”  Mr.  Wilson  thought  and  felt  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  seems  he  was  no  worshipper  of  James 
I. ;  he  did  not  approve  the  burning  of 
witches;  and  his  reflections  upon  the 
matter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  seem  to 
us  as  illustrations  of  the  working  of  a 
thoughtful,  benevolent  mind,  in  that  re¬ 
mote  period,  very  interesting,  although 
not  given  in  the  form  of  a  letter : 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world,  acted  by  public  justice,  comes  so  cross 
to  my  temper,  as  putting  so  many  witches  to 
death.  Nor  is  it  a  new  thing.  The  Scripture 
not  only  making  mention  of  them,  but  con¬ 
demning  them.  And  it  hath  been,  in  a  long 
series  of  time,  the  practice  of  all  states  and 
kingdoms,  not  to  suffer  those  they  call  witches 
to  live. 

About  this  time  in  Essex,  there  being  a 
great  many  arraigned,  I  was  at  Chelmsford  at 
the  trial  and  execution  of  eighteen  women, 
but  could  see  nothing  in  the  evidence  which 
did  persuade  me  to  think  them  other  than 
poor,  melancholy,  envious,  mischievous,  ill- 
disposed,  ill-dieted,  atrabilious  constitutions, 
whose  fancies  working  by  gross  fumes  and 
vapors,  might  make  the  imagination  ready  to 
take  any  impression;  whereby  their  anger 
and  envy  might  vent  itself  into  such  expres¬ 


sions,  as  the  hearers  of  their  confessions  (who 
gave  evidence)  might  find  cause  to  believe  they 
were  such  people  as  they  blazoned  themselves 
to  be. 

And  they  themselves,  by  the  strength  of 
fancy,  may  think  they  bring  such  things  to 
pa^s,  which  many  times,  unhappily  they  wish 
for,  and  rejoice  in,  when  done,  out  of  the  male¬ 
volent  humor  which  is  in  them ;  which  passes 
with  them  as  if  they  had  really  acted  it. 

And  if  there  be  an  opinion  in  the  people 
that  such  a  body  is  a  witch,  their  own  fears 
(coming  where  they  are)  resulting  from  such 
dreadful  apprehensions,  do  make  every  shadow 
an  apparition,  and  every  rat  or  cat  an  imp  or 
spirit.  Which  make  so  many  tales  and  stories 
in  the  world,  which  have  no  shadow  of  truth. 
This  will  be  better  asserted  in  another  place; 
and  those  texts  of  Scripture  genuinely  inter¬ 
preted  :  which  will  be  too  large  for  this  place. 

But  one  d.ay,  not  long  after  this  execution, 
my  meditations  fixing  upon  that  subject,  I 
had  a  great  conflicting  in  my  spirit,  how  to 
discover  this  blind  path,  which  the  world  for 
so  many  ages  hath  trod  in,  to  be  a  mistaken 
way.  And  again,  some  hours’  time,  in  my 
secret  thoughts,  admiring  the  Justice  and 
Mercy  of  God;  Mercy  in  restraining  Satan 
and  keeping  him  in  chains;  Justice  in  letting 
him  loose,  for  the  execution  of  his  own  de¬ 
crees.  At  last  I  fixed  upon  this  assertion : 
That  it  did  not  consist  with  the  infinite  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Almighty  God,  to  let  Satan  loose 
in  so  ravenous  a  way,  upon  poor,  melancholy, 
d.nrk-minded,  discontented  creatures ;  and  let 
him  be  bound  up  from  acting  this,  his  most 
sordid  part,  with  such  whose  constitutions 
were  ready  to  kick  at  Heaven,  by  all  kinds 
of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  wickedness. 
Though  I  did  conceive  that  God,  in  his  wis¬ 
dom,  had  his  several  di.spensations ;  and  could 
proportion  punishments  to  every  man’s  sin : 
w’hich  was  not  fit  for  me  to  pry  into,  but 
humbly  to  submit  to  the  Almighty  power, 
with,  O  the  depth,  &c. ;  yet  could  I  not  be 
satisfied.  But  (with  strugglings  and  wrest¬ 
lings  with  God,  with  tears  and  prayers)  hum¬ 
bly  besought  him,  either  to  take  this  opinion 
from  me  (which  is,  that  Satan  doth  not  work 
these  effects  by  witches,  which  themselves 
confess)  or  to  confirm  it  to  me,  some  way  or 
other,  that  he  doth ;  that  I  might  not  live  in 
error. 

And  this  was  presented  to  God  with  all 
humility  of  soul ;  submitting  my  will  to  his ; 
and  (with  prayers)  that  he  would  not  impute 
this  to  me  as  a  presumption.  Laying  my  de¬ 
sires  at  his  feet,  and  being  winged  with  such 
a  spirit,  as,  I  thought  at  that  time,  was  able 
to  overcome  Satan  armed  with  his  malice. 

I  came  to  this  conclusion :  That  if  it  be 
true,  that  Satan  doth  work  these  effects  (in  a 
particular  way),  I  might  see  something  to  as¬ 
sure  it  to  me.  If  not,  that  I  might  see  nothing. 

This  (being  in  itself  an  unlaw'ful  desire  and 
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a  tempting  of  the  Almighty)  might  well  appal 
poor  flesh  and  blood  to  ask  it.  And  so  it  did. 
For  a  trembling  seized  me  when  I  had  spoke 
the  words.  But  I  neither  saw,  heard,  nor 
found  anything,  but  my  own  fears.  Which 
weaker  spirits  might  have  been  worse  trans¬ 
ported  with.  But  this  I  acknowledge  a  great 
presumption  in  me,  and  a  greater  Mercy  and 
Indulgence  in  God  to  his  poor  weak  creature, 
to  pass  by  his  infirmity. 

But  I  never  had  cause  since  to  alter  this 
opinion ;  nor  do  I  find  it  in  any  way  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  Honor  of  God,  or  inconsistent  with 
his  Justice  and  Mercy,  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  vain  chimeras,  without  any  superstructure 
of  reason,  which  the  people  build  upon  this 
foundation. 

Another  entertaining  chapter  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  is  the  story  of  the  poor  Knight  of 
Windsor,  the  insane  old  gentleman,  Sir 
John  Dineby ;  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
sketches  of  Mr.  Knight’s  personal  re¬ 
membrances.  What  a  ])icture  of  the 
poor  old  baronet,  is  the  following : — 

My  own  recollections  of  this  remarkable 
Poor  Knight  of  Windsor  date  from  the  first 
or  second  year  of  the  century.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  I  crept  unwillingly  to  my 
day-school,  I  was  sent  out  for  a  run  “  up  one 
hiU  and  down  the  other,"  as  we  used  to  call 
the  gentle  ascent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Round  Tower,  and  the  descent  by  St  George’s 
Chapel,  on  the  north.  The  houses  opposite 
the  chapel  were  those  of  the  “Alms  Knights," 
and  out  of  one  of  them  I  have  watched,  with 
a  boyish  curiosity,  the  slow  steps  of  an  elderly 
man  coming  out  of  his  own  house,  carefully 
locking  doors  after  him,  and  then  proceeding 
towards  the  town.  He  stumped  along  upon 
pattens ;  he  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  known 
as  a  roquelaure ;  his  object  was  to  purchase  a 
scanty  store  of  necessaries  for  his  daily  wants, 
which  he  mostly  obtained  from  a  grocer’s  shop 
in  Castle  Street.  Under  his  ample  cloak  he 
concealed  the  farthing  candles,  the  penny 
loaf,  the  ounce  of  butter,  and  on  rare  occasions 
the  rasher  cf  bacon.  On  his  return  he  waited 
in  his  solitary  chamber  till  the  toll  for  Morning 
Prayer  at  the  chapel  again  called  him  forth. 

The  q^ueer  old  eccentricity  had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  wife  for  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Knight  favors  us  with  one  of  his 
advertisements : 

Miss  in  her  Teens. — Let  not  this  sacred 
offer  escape  your  eye.  I  now  call  all  quali¬ 
fied  ladies,  marriageable,  to  chocolate  at  my 
house  every  day  at  your  own  hour. — With 
tears  in  my  eyes,  I  must  tell  you  that  sound 
reason  commands  me  to  give  you  but  one 
month’s  notice  before  I  part  with  my  chance 
of  an  infant  Baronet  for  ever :  for  you  may 


readily  hear  that  three  widows  and  old  maids 
all  aged  above  fifty,  near  my  door,  are  now 
pulling  caps  for  me.  Pray,  my  young  charm¬ 
ers,  give  me  a  fair  hearing :  do  not  let  your 
avaricious  guardians  unjustly  fright  you  with 
a  false  account  of  a  forfeiture,  but  let  the  great 
Sewel  and  Rivet’s  opinions  convince  you  to 
the  contrary ;  and  that  I  am  now  in  legal  pos¬ 
session  of  these  estates. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  sketch 
itself  for  the  interest  of  a  story  not  very 
well  known,  which  has,  we  are  glad  to 
assure  them,  the  delicious  incidents  for 
these  sensational  days  of  a  charming  mtir- 
der,  and  an  unresolved  ghostly  visita¬ 
tion.  We  are  interested  in  noticing, 
among  the  incidental  matters  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  Mr.  Knight’s  remarks  bearing 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  letters  of 
Junius,  from  which  we  gather  that  if 
not  satisfied  himself  with  a  thetiry  fixing 
the  authorship,  he  is  still  not  satisfied 
W'ith  that  theory  which  assigns  them  to 
Sir  Philip  Francis;  he* does  not  say  so 
much,  but  evidently  leaves  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferred.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  many  interesting  matters  occur  in 
the  volume  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrative  letters  of  distinguished 
persons.  We  recur  again  to  some  of 
the  sentiments  we  expressed  in  the 
opening  of  this  brief  notice.  Letters 
are  among  the  most  pleasant  literary 
works  to  read ;  in  books  of  biography 
the  eye  travels  over  them  easily ;  but 
they  give  us  the  surest  indications,  where 
they  can  be  relied  upon,  of  character. 
The  universal  publishing  of  letters,  how¬ 
ever,  produces  a  chill,  a  fear,  and  artifi¬ 
ciality,  upon  those  minds  who  have  any 
reason  to  think  that  what  are  called 
their  remains  may  ever  see  the  light; 
sometimes  it  has  happened  that  men, 
whose  careers  remove  them  farthest 
from  all  probability  of  their  ever  awake¬ 
ning  regard  by  the  productions  of  their 
pen,  have  excelled  in  this  department. 
Mr.  Knight  quotes  from  the  Life  of  Lord 
Collingwood;  who  has  ever  read  that 
life  without  being  pleasingly  impressed 
by  the  rich  combinations  of  social  affec¬ 
tions  with  the  character  of  the  heroic 
seaman  out  on  the  ocean,  hampered  and 
hindered  in  life  by  the  honors  of  his 
peerage,  so  that  he  writes  to  his  wife : 
“  My  bankers  tell  me  that  all  my  money 
in  their  hands  was  exhausted  by  fees 
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on  the  Peerage,  and  that  I  am  in  their 
debt,  which  is  a  new  epoch  in  my  life, 
for  it  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in 
debt  since  I  was  a  midshipman”?  How 
truly  beautiful  it  is  to  see  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  the  heart  of  the  sailor 
glowing  towards  his  home,  wondering 
when  he  shall  return  from  his  three- 
years’  service,  and  whether  the  trees  he 

Elanted,  when  he  was  at  home,  thrive. 

retters,  when  they  are  real,  are  usually 
pervaded  by  this  play  of  feeling  and  afi 
fection,  hence  it  has  been  said,  that  a 
man  can  rarely  write  a  good  letter ;  it  is 
eminently  woman’s  forte  and  function, 
and  they  are  more  frank  and  agreeable 
then  those  of  men,  more  impulsive  and 
spontaneous,  more  prompt  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  up  of  first  thoughts ;  less  reserve, 
not  written  bene.ath  the  shadow  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  probable  consequences;  in  a 
word,  altogether  more  ingeimous;  very 
often  less  exposed  to  the  charge  of  over¬ 
strained  sentiment.  Women  who  have 
written  letters,  especially  who  have  be¬ 
come  habitual  letter-writers,  have  Avrit- 
ten  out  their  whole  soul,  and  when  we 
can  obtain  such  pieces,  they  furnish  a 
succession  of  interest  and  incidents 
which,  while  they  do  not  tax  mind  or 
heart,  as  in  the  highe.st  reaches  of  mental 
effort,  the  philosophy,  the  drama,  or  the 
history,  carry  both  plea.singly  forward, 
refreshing,  recreating,  finely  renewing 
the  nature,  and  producing  those  effects 
to  a  lonely,  confined  invalid  nature, 
chained  to  the  fire-side,  which  the  more 
obvious,  noisy,  and  glittering  amuse¬ 
ments  perform,  in  recre.ating  the  heal¬ 
thy,  active  natures  in  the  world  out¬ 
side.  Something  of  this  is  effected  in 
Mr.  Knight’s  pleasing  instalment  and 
compilation  in  this  department  of  let¬ 
ters. 


GOSSIP  FROM  EGYPT. 

THE  PaORIUAGE  TO  MECCA. 

The  greater  proximity  of  Egypt  to 
Europe  than  other  semi-civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  like  Persia  or  India,  makes  the  trav¬ 
eller  more  interested  and  more  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  strange  and  the  unwonted  that 
he  may  see  in  Alexandra  or  Cairo,  than 
in  Teheran  or  Calcutta.  In  nine  days 
we  can  travel  from  London  to  Cairo. 
If  we  had  a  journey  of  a  month  to  un¬ 
dergo,  or  if  we  had  to  travel  to  the  other 


side  of  the  world,  we  should  not  be  so 
astonished  at  the  barbarous  or  the  cruel 
that  we  might  see  there. 

In  Ashantee  or  Dahomey,  human  life 
is  unquestionably  thought  less  of  than 
it  is  in  London  or  Paris;  and  if  the 
reader  were  to  be  transported  to  either 
Ashantee  or  Dahomey,  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  feel  much  less  surprised  at  witness¬ 
ing  executions,  or  seeing  human  heads 
on  poles,  or  bodies  impaled,  than  he 
would  feel  if  he  Avitnessed  these  things  in 
Hyde  Park  or  the  Champs  Elys6es.  If 
Mr.  Walpole  had  impaled  Mr.  Beales  on 
one  of  the  Park  railings  close  to  Apsley 
House,  or  if  Louis  Napoleon  had  done 
the  same  to  M.  Tliiers  in  the  Jardins  des 
Tuileries,  there  would  have  been  com¬ 
motion  in  London  and  Paris  respectively. 
The  excitement  caused  by  thousands  of 
persons  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
road — say  in  Piccadilly,  for  instance — 
and  lying  there  so  close  side  by  side  that 
the  street  Avas  not  visible,  every  stone 
covered,  in  order  that  a  Avild  horseman 
— say  the  Bishop  of  Oxford — on  a  fiery 
steed,  might  prance  over  them,  to  enter 
St.  James’  Church,  at  full  speed,  Avould 
scarcely  cause  less  excitement  in  London 
than  the  impalement  of  Mr.  Beales  on 
one  of  the  Park  railings  near  Apsley 
House.  Yet  this  is  actually  what  takes 
place  in  Cairo  every  year,  once  every 
year;  and  although  strangers  are  shocked, 
or  horrified,  or  scandalized,  the  denizens 
of  Egypt,  of  European  or  native  descent, 
being  “  to  the  manner  born,”  think  little 
of  it. 

Every  year  a  caravan  leaves  Cairo  for 
Mecca  and  Medina.  This  pilgrimage 
every  devout  Mo.slem  ought  to  perform 
once  at  least  during  his  lifetime,  and 
having  performed  it,  every  Moslem,  de¬ 
vout  or  otherwise,  lets  it  be  known,  in 
his  dress,  in  the  decorations  of  his  house, 
and  particularly  in  his  air  and  manner 
and  bearing.  It  may  be  spiritual  pride, 
or  it  may  be  only  the  remains  of  the  de¬ 
votion  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  holy 
places ;  hut  certain  it  is  that  the  Hadji 
who  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  is 
wonderfully  like  one  of  the  unco’  gude 
in  Scotland  or  our  own  land,  who  holds 
such  pilgrimage  in  .abhorrence. 

Thousands  set  out  on  this  pilgrimage, 
from  Morocco  and  Fez  on  the  west,  to 
Calcutta  and  Singapore  on  the  east,  all 
wending  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  of 
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these  thousands  only  a  few  hundreds 
return.  Cholera,  fever,  want,  exposure, 
the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dew  and  the 
moon  by  night,  destroy  the  pilgrims  in 
great  numbers,  both  going  and  return¬ 
ing.  How  great  the  equanimity  with 
w'hich  we  can  bear  the  woes  of  others ! 
This  moral  truism  is  particularly  true  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Arabs,  Moors, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Turks,  Alfghans, 
Patans,  and  Moslem  Malays  see  their 
brethren  die  on  the  long,  long  pilgrimage 
with  profound  equanimity.  The  suffer¬ 
ers  are  not  to  be  pitied.  They  go  di¬ 
rect  to  Paradise.  Tliey  are  to  be  envied 
rather.  It  is  an  article  of  their  creed, 
taught  by  the  Koran  itself,  that  pilgrims 
dying  on  this  pilgrimage  are  received 
direct  into  heaven  by  the  beautiful 
houris,  who  are  w'aiting  for  them  with 
outstretched  arms.  There  the  air  is  all 
perfumed ;  the  rivers  are  of  milk  and 
wine,  and  of  all  the  most  exquisite  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nectar ;  the  birds  and  the 
plants  are  more  beautiful  than  anything 
on  earth ;  and  the  houris,  loveliest  of 
maids,  are  W’aiting  for  them.  Such  is 
the  Moslem  idea  of  Paradise ;  and  to 
this  Paradise  the  poor  pilgrim,  dying  en 
route,  goes  at  once.  Where,  then,  is  the 
cause  for  lamentation  ? 

But  many  cannot  go  to  Mecca.  They 
send  presents  there  instead — presents 
intended  to  ornament  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  or  to  assist  in  its  preservation 
and  maintenance.  A  sacred  carpet  in 
Cairo  is  dedicated  to  the  reception  of 
these  presents,  and  this  carpet  is  looked 
upon  as  being  peculiarly  holy. 

The  fete-day  of  the  Prophet  Moham¬ 
med  in  Egypt  is  the  first  day  of  the  Arab 
month  Rahi-el-  Vouel^  and  the  feast  itself 
is  called  the  feast  of  Moullet-el-Nehi.  The 
sacred  carpet  is  brought  back  to  Cairo 
annually  in  time  for  this  feast.  The 
MouHet-eJrNehi  would  lose  half  its  lus¬ 
tre  if  the  sacred  carpet  were  not  then 
forthcoming.  As  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  it  to  be  returned  by  that  day,  a  little 
judicious  travelling  and  halting,  on  the 
return  journey,  easily  makes  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  sacred  carpet  into  Cairo 
coincide  Avith  the  feast-day  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet. 

The  chief  of  the  Moslem  religion  at 
Cairo  rides  out  in  state  to  Rassaout,  ac¬ 
companied  by  thousands  of  faithful  dis¬ 
ciples,  to  meet  the  sacred  carpet  on  its 
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return.  The  carpet  is  conducted  in 
state,  and  with  great  noise,  to  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Cairo — where  is  the  magnificent 
mosque  built  by  Mehemet  Ali — the 
head  Imaun  preceding  it  on  horseback, 
to  give  the  more  dignity  to  its  return. 

The  Viceroy  himself  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  and  bows  again  and 
again  as  the  holy  carpet  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  head  Imaun  sweeps  off  his 
horse  and  into  the  mosque  with  a  grand 
air ;  he  hardly  recognizes  the  Viceroy — 
the  holy  carpet  is  a  much  more  solemn 
affair  than  any  number  of  Viceroys,  he 
seems  to  think.  Prayers  having  been 
said,  the  carpet  is  carried  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  again  to  the  citadel. 

In  the  older  part  of  Cairo,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
stands  a  particularly  holy  mosque,  that 
of  Kaloum,  encompassed  by  narrow 
lanes,  by  filth,  and  by  a  teeming  popu¬ 
lation.  To  this  holy  mosque,  as  its  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  the  year,  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Imaun  to  carry  off  the  sa¬ 
cred  carpet.  He  is  a  good  rider  ;  but 
whether  called  right  reverend,  or  most 
reverend,  or  very  vener.able,  I  cannot 
tell.  His  long  white  beard  makes  him 
look  very  venerable  ;  and,  like  all  Arabs, 
he  is  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle. 

A  white  horse,  an  Arab  of  pure  breed, 
perfectly  white  and  pearly  in  color,  with 
one  black  lozenge  on  his  forehead,  and 
another  on  his  off  hind-leg,  has  been 
kept  all  the  year  in  the  stable,  w’aiting 
for  this  grand  occasion.  He  has  been 
well  fed,  Avell  groomed,  carefully  atten¬ 
ded  to,  and  comes  forth  out  of  his  stable 
duly  saddled,  snorting  and  curvetting, 
and  pawing  in  an  impatient  sort  of  way. 

He  wants  to  be  off.  It  is  as  much  as 
four  grooms  can  do  to  hold  him  and  get 
the  chief  Imaun  safely  on  his  back. 

Once  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  they 
know'  the  chief  Imaun  know's  well  how 
to  hold  his  ow’n.  With  the  holy  carpet 
tied  carefully  round  him,  the  chief  Imaun 
grasps  the  reins,  and  plunging,  curvet¬ 
ting,  prancing,  and  rearing,  the  white 
Arab  steed,  and  his  white-bearded  Arab 
rider,  the  head  of  the  Moslem  faith  in 
Egypt,  take  their  way.  through  Cairo  to 
the  mosque  of  Kaloum. 

The  air  is  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the 
faithful,  as  the  chief  Imaun,  on  his  white 
charger,  makes  his  way  without  the 
gates  of  the  citadel.  And  here,  whilst 
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the  holy  man,  the  white-bearded  chief 
Imaun,  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  man¬ 
age  his  fiery  steed,  and  is  taking  him 
deftly  and  wisely,  as  carefully  as  he  can, 
down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  citadel, 

I  must  stop  to  narrate  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Oriental  love  of  noise, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Edwards.  In  India, 
as  in  Egypt,  noise  is  a  serious  matter. 
Neither  religion  nor  war  can  get  on  well 
without  it.  The  Second  Bengal  Cavalry 
had  deserted  their  officers  in  a  fight  in 
Cabul.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  at 
Agra,  in  the  midst  of  a  durbar,  asked 
an  old  decorated  native  officer  of  caval¬ 
ry,  who  had  been  with  Lord  Lake,  and 
wore  adozen  medals,  if  he  could  explain 
how^  it  was  that  so  brave  a  corps  had 
acted  in  so  cowardly  a  way.  “  It  is  all 
the  fault  of  the  Government,”  was  his 
reply,  “  for  they  have  taken  from  us  our 
Galloper  guns.  Formerly,  when  order¬ 
ed  to  charge,  these  guns  preceded  us, 
and  fired  a  few  rounds,  and  we  charged 
at  the  back  of  the  noise.  At  such  times,” 
he  added,  looking  round  on  the  assembly 
as  if  delivering  the  most  solemn  and 
mighty  truth — “  at  such  times,  for  get¬ 
ting  up  the  heart,  and  keejung  up  the 
spirit,  there  is  nothing  like  noise.  In¬ 
deed  noise  is  a  most  important  thing.” 
A  hum  of  approbation  and  acquiescence 
tvent  round  the  native  portion  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  at  the  pregnant  wisdom  of  the 
old  officer’s  oracular  response ! 

Mighty  is  the  shouting,  thundering  ap¬ 
plause,  as  the  chief  Imaun,  white-beard¬ 
ed,  on  his  white  Arab  steed,  makes  his 
way  cai'efully  down  the  citadel  hill ;  and, 
as  he  draw’s  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
directs  his  course  towards  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  to  the  mosque  of  Kaloum, 
the  faithful  in  attendance,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  have  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  to  take  their  part  in 
this  religious  drama,  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  faces  on  the  road.  Closely 
packed,  side  by  side,  all  lying  still  now, 
the  whole  street  covered,  they  await  the 
prancing  steed,  and  his  very  venerable  or 
right  reverend  rider,  and  the  holy  carpet. 

The  wild  Arab  horse  prances  over  the 
prostrate  forms,  ever  becoming  more  and 
more  restive  as  he  proceeds,  his  iron 
hoof  here  crunching  down  on  a  hard 
Egyptian  skull,  and  there  sinking  into 
the  yielding  side  of  some  graceful  girl. 
On,  ever  faster  and  faster,  the  chief 


Imaun  urges  his  steed,  for  the  more 
rapidly  the  ride  is  concluded,  the  less  in¬ 
jury  w’ill  be  done.  No  cry  of  pain  is 
heard  from  the  sufferers ;  for  as  the 
horse  pushes  on,  the  crowd  behind  rise, 
and  shout  with  all  their  might.  Noise, 
and  even  more  noise.  Some  are  hurt, 
one  or  two  may  be  killed,  for  the  road 
all  the  w'ay  to  the  mosque  of  Kaloum  is 
thus  paved  with  human  beings;  but 
their  friends  and  relatives  believe  they 
w’ent  straight  to  Paradise,  if  killed  out¬ 
right  ;  and  as  to  the  wounded,  they  will 
go  to  Paradise  too,  some  day,  when  fate 
so  wills  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  let 
those  who  ought  look  to  them.  Are  we 
not  all  in  the  hands  of  fate?  Such  is 
the  simple  creed  of  the  Moslem.  It  is 
all  fate  ;  life  and  death,  and  wounds  and 
healing,  all  is  fate. 

The  follow’ing  observations  of  Madame 
Olympe  Andouaid,  in  her  “  Mysteres  de 
I’Egypte,”  on  this  hideous  ceremony,  are 
so  true  and  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
that  with  them  I  conclude :  “  The  pres¬ 
ent  Viceroy,  Ismail  Pacha,  was  brought 
up  in  Paris.  He  is  considered  civilized, 
and  he  has  certainly  done  much  already 
to  light  the  lamp  of  civilization  in  Egypt. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  does  not  abolish 
— that  he  does  not  forbid  this  cruel  cus¬ 
tom.  It  were  an  act  of  humanity  to  do 
him  honor,  did  he  forbid  it ;  and  it 
w’ould  be  all  the  easier  since  it  is  not 
enjoined  in  the  Koran.  It  only  obtains 
in  Egypt.  It  is  a  barbarous  custom, 
not  an  ordinance  of  religion. 

“  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fanatics,  pretend  that  the  horse 
of  the  chief  Imaun  has  the  miraculous 
power  not  to  wound  or  to  kill  any  one. 
On  this  account  they  lift  up  the  injured 
and  force  them  to  walk  all  the  same ; 
and  as  to  the  dead,  they  carry  them  off, 
saying  the  chief  Imaun  will  cure  them. 
If  a  European  were  to  interfere,  he 
would  be  abused.  He  could  not  be 
injured  by  the  horse,  for  the  honor  of 
paving  the  road  for  that  horse  is  reserv¬ 
ed  for  true  believers,  and  is  not  for  a 
dog  of  a  Christian.” 

THE  FEAST  OF  KHALIG. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  annual 
ceremony  by  which  the  Doge  of  Venice 
in  olden  times  gracefully  wedded  the 
Adriatic  with  a  ring.  Egypt  used  an- 
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nnally  to  wed  the  Nile,  more  horribly, 
by  throwing  into  its  turbulent  and  tur¬ 
bid  waters,  when  rushing  with  force 
into  the  Khalig  Canal,  a  young  and 
beautiful  virgin.  This  poor  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  chosen  for  her  perfection 
of  grace  and  form,  was  decorated  as  a 
bride — richly,  elaborately  decorated — 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  rising  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Nile  were  let  into  the  Khalig 
Canal,  to  give  life  and  fertility  to  well- 
nigh  half  of  the  delta,  this  poor  girl,  torn 
from  her  friends  and  family  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  was  precipitated  into  the  world  of 
waters,  boiling,  foaming,  rushing  madly 
in  miniature  waves  from  the  overflowing 
river  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal.  The 
Nile  was  her  bridegroom,  and  his  em¬ 
brace  was  death.  A  hundred  have  heard 
of  the  Doge’s  Uirowing  the  ring  into  the 
Adriatic,  for  one  who  has  heard  of  the 
barbarous  wedding  of  Egypt  and  the 
Nile. 

The  Feast  of  Khalig,  which  now  annu¬ 
ally  takes  place,  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
when  the  waters  of  the  overflowing 
river  are  let  tumultuously  into  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Khalig  Canal,  usually  in 
August,  is  the  modern  reproduction  of 
the  old  horrible  ceremony,  in  which 
the  shrieking  girl,  in  her  bridal  attire, 
was  ofleved  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  conciliate 
old  Father  Nile.  The  difference  is  that 
an  earthen  image  of  a  girl,  the  best  that 
the  artists  of  Egypt  can  construct,  is  now 
substituted  for  the  living,  shuddering, 
])alpitating,  shrieking  victim  that  was 
formerly  immolated,  as  I  have  described. 
And  for  this  change  from  cruel  barbarism 
to  merciful  symbolism  Egypt  is  indebted 
to  her  Mussulman  conquerors.  Christian 
Egypt  continued  the  horrid  custom  that 
had  descended  from  antiquity,  until  Am- 
row,  the  General  of  the  Kaliph  Omar,  in 
the  seventh  century,  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  Nile  did  not  rise  as  high  as  usual 
next  year,  and  Amrow  wrote  in  great 
anxiety  to  Omar,  fearing  a  revolt,  if  the 
old  and  horrid  custom  were  not  restored, 
Omar’s  reply  ought  to  be  remembered, 
as  well  as  his  apocryphal  order  about 
the  burning  of  the  books  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Library.  He  enclosed  in  his  dis¬ 
patch  a  solemn  form  of  invocation  to  the 
one  true  God,  drawn  out  by  his  high 
priest,  and  he  ordered  Amrow  to  throw 
that  invocation  into  the  Nile  instead  of 
the  girl,  as  of  yore.  Amrow  did  so,  and 


the  waters  that  year  rose  to  the  usual 
level.  Gradually,  however,  the  old  feast 
was  restored,  all  except  the  human  sacri¬ 
fice,  for  which  the  earthen  figure  was 
substituted,  and  this  now  constitutes  the 
Feast  of  Khalig. 

It  may  appear  to  Christian  readers  a 
strange  thing  that  a  ceremony  so  op¬ 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  the 
annual  immolation  of  a  human  being  to 
ropitiate  a  supposed  river-god,  should 
ave  been  continued  for  sever.al  centu¬ 
ries  after  Christianity  had  become  nomi¬ 
nally  the  faith  of  Egypt.  “  Nominally  1  ” 
the  whole  explanation  is  contained  in 
that  word.  Christianity  was  but  nom¬ 
inal/?/  then  the  faith  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  of 
Abyssinia  now.  Adrien,  writing  to  the 
Consul  Servinius,  in  the  second  century, 
thus  describes  the  faith  of  Egypt : — “  I 
have  studied,  my  dear  Servinius,  this 
Egypt,  which  you  praise  so  much ;  I 
find  it  light,  inconstant,  change.able, 
ready  to  be  moved  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Those  w’ho  adore  Serapis 
call  themselves  Christians ;  there  are  no 
chiefs  of  synagogues,  nor  priests  of 
Christianity,  nor  divines,  nor  soothsayers, 
nor  prophesiers  who  are  not  worship¬ 
pers  of  Serapis  also.”  Nor  were  things 
much  better  in  the  fifth  century.  Then 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  Alexandria  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty  and  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  eloquence — a  virtuous  woman — 
as  renowned  for  her  learning  as  she  was 
for  her  beauty,  who  had  learned  mathe¬ 
matics  thoroughly  from  her  father,  The- 
on,  and  who  had  studied  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  for  herself.  She  had  been  esteemed 
as  a  learned  and  brilliant  woman  even  in 
learned  and  brilliant  Athens,  and  now 
she  taught  philosophy  in  Alexandria. 
And  what  was  her  fate  ?  Peter,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  deacon  in  the  church  of  Saint  Cyril, 
collected  the  Christian  disciples  of  this 
Christian  saint  together,  inflamed  them 
ag.ainst  this  good  and  learned  and  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  Hypatia  by  name.  They 
dragged  her  from  her  chamber,  divested 
her  of  her  clothing,  tore  her  lair  body, 
like  wolves,  to  pieces,  and  cutting  off 
mass  after  mass  of  the  quivering  flesh, 
burned  it  there  in  the  market-place,  bit 
by  bit ;  and  the  Christian  Saint  Cyril, 
when  it  was  all  over,  gave  them  absolu¬ 
tion  !  Such  was  the  Christianity  of  Egypt 
in  the  fifth  century  !  and  the  Mussulmans 
conquered  it  in  the  seventh  century. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  past ;  and  now 
for  the  Feast  of  Klialig,  as  it  is  in  this 
year  of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty-seven. 

The  Khalig  Canal  gets  its  waters  from 
the  Nile  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  and  spreads  the  fertilizing  stream 
throughout  the  western  delta,  as  far  as 
Damietta.  Unfortunate  Orissa  has  a 
great  river  also,  whose  waters  might  just 
as  easily  be  employed  to  fertilize  its 
plains,  the  Mahanuddy,  which  means 
“  the  great  river,”  if  only  channels  were 
made  for  it,  in  order  that  water  might 
be  forthcoming  when  heaven  denied  its 
rain  ;  but  although  Orissa  has  been  a 
British  province  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  no  such  canals  have  been  formed. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Hindoos 
were  starved  to  death  by  a  paternal 
govern .-nent  in  Orissa  during  the  last 
two  years. 

The  Nile,  represented  as  a  god  in  the 
old  temjdes  of  Egypt,  is  a  fine  old  man 
with  a  white  beard,  the  statue  usually 
of  black  marble,  probably  to  indicate 
his  Abyssinian  origin,  his  head  crowned 
with  emblematical  fertility.  He  was 
supported  by  a  sphinx,  and  a  crocodile 
and  a  hij)popotamus  reposed  at  his  feet. 
He  was  surrounded  by  sixteen  sons, 
representing  the  sixteen  cubits  to  which 
it  was  necessary  the  waters  should  rise 
in  order  to  give  its  full  share  of  fertility 
to  Egypt.  He  is  no  longer  worshipped 
as  a  god,  but  his  waters  are  treasured 
as  carefully  as  ever,  and  the  annual  in¬ 
undation 'is  watched  and  measured  as 
anxiously  as  it  was  when  the  young  girl, 
in  her  bridal  attire,  was  thrown  into  it 
to  propitiate  old  Father  Nilus. 

A  barrier  keeps  the  waters  of  the 
river  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  until  the 
stream  has  sufliciently  risen  to  permit  of 
its  being  divided,  and  the  cutting  of  the 
bund,  or  barrier,  with  its  attendant 
ceremonies,  constitutes  the  Feast  of 
Khalig.  It  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  for  the  irrigation  and  fertili¬ 
zation  of  nearly  half  the  delta  depends 
upon  it,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  made  a  time  of  holi¬ 
day-making  and  rejoicing.  Said  Pacha, 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Viceroy, 
always  attended  the  Feast  of  Khalig. 
Ismail  Pacha  h.as  attended  it,  but  is  “  to 
one  thing  constant  never.” 


From  the  time  of  the  approach  of 
evening,  an  hour  or  two  before  sun-set, 
the  crowd  begins  to  accumulate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bund,  or  dam. 
The  assembled  Arabs  sing  and  play  on 
musical  instruments,  and  shout  and 
dance.  The  poor  come  in  crowds  from 
Cairo  on  foot,  and  the  rich  in  their  com¬ 
fortable  boats,  called  dahabiers.  The 
whole  river  is  alive  with  boats  of  all 
kinds,  and  as  the  twilight  deepens  into 
night  thousands  of  lights  illumine  its 
waters,  whilst  fireworks  are  let  oflf  in 
Cairo,  illuminations  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings,  nay,  even  the  very 
huts  are  lighted  up.  Musicians  and  sing¬ 
ers  and  dancing-girls  swarm  on  the 
barrier  itself,  and  little  extempore  boats 
and  pavilions  are  dotted  all  over  the 
banks,  as  well  of  the  river  as  of  the 
canal.  Shouts  of  laughter  resound  on 
the  water  as  well  as  on  the  shore,  and 
are  heard  every  now  and  then,  loud  and 
dissonant,  above  the  din  of  the  music 
and  the  singing. 

The  torches  waving  amongst  the 
crowds  on  shore,  and  the  lights  in  the 
booths,  and  the  gleaming  lamps  on  the 
river,  the  water  of  which  reflects  on  its 
black  bosom  the  twinkling  dots  of  flame, 
and  the  laughter,  and  the  singing,  and 
the  discordant  music,  and  the  shouting 
crowds  in  their  holiday  attire,  all  make 
up  as  strange  and  fantastical  a  scene  as 
one  could  see  anywhere.  “  It  is  like  a 
ball  on  the  Styx  and  its  banks,”  said  a 
brilliant  French  woin.an ;  and  truly  the 
wild  Arab  figures,  and  the  black  Nu¬ 
bians,  and  the  extrordinary  mass  of  va¬ 
ried  humanity,  intermingled  with  the 
lights,  and  the  blackness  of  the  water 
and  the  night,  made  the  simile  not  so  in¬ 
appropriate. 

The  feast  continues  all  night.  Bengal 
lights  and  rockets,  and  blue,  red,  and 
green  flames,  and  flashing  fireworks,  are 
let  oflf  at  intervals  in  Cairo  all  the  night; 
and  at  intervals,  as  they  appear  and  die 
away  again,  the  crowds  shout  and  dance, 
and  exhibit  the  wildest  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

At  length,  at  day-dawn,  the  barrier  is 
cleared,  and  the  troops  appear  in  mili¬ 
tary  order,  with  the  Viceroy  himself,  or 
his  representative,  at  their  head.  The 
cannon  are  placed  in  position,  and  the 
earthen  image  of  the  bride  of  the  Nile 
is  elevated,  and  great  is  the  excitement. 
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All  are  waiting  for  the  decisive  moment. 
It  comes  at,  last !  The  signal  is  given, 
the  cannon  thunder  forth,  the  image  of 
the  girl  is  hurled  into  the  seething 
waters,  the  barrier  is  broken  up,  and 
large,  and  ever  more  large,  is  the  volume 
of  water  that  rushes  and  leaps  and  crash¬ 
es  and  dances  into  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
as  the  last  opposing  remnants  of  the 
barrier  are  swept  away  by  the  impetuous 
tide. 

And  such  is  the  feast  of  Khalig,  as  it 
is  now  celebrated ! 


CAIRO. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  the  East  are  like 
antiquated  beauties,  ivho  look  well  at  a 
distance,  but  will  not  bear  inspection. 
From  afar  the  arched  eyebrows,  the 
dark,  glancing  eyes,  the  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion,  and  the  enticing  figure,  all  look 
W'ell.  But  approach  nearer,  and  what 
a  lesson  of  disillusion  !  The  black  and 
well-arched  eyebrows  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  pencil  judiciously  applied, 
the  fire  of  the  eye  is  due  to  kholl,  and 
the  complexion  was  prepared  in  the 
perfumer’s  laboratory ! 

Thus  the  towns  of  the  East,  and  of 
Egypt  especially,  are  admirable  as  seen 
from  afar ;  the  domed  and  minareted 
mosques,  the  Mtwrish  houses,  and  the 
dots  of  green,  caused  by  the  palms  .and 
8yc.amores  amongst  them,  are  all  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate  from  a  distance — 
but  it  is  from  a  distance  only.  Draw 
nearer,  and  the  odor  which  assails  the 
olfactory  nerves  is  of  the  most  disagreea¬ 
ble,  the  squalor  and  filth  on  every  side, 
the  tumble-down  aspect  of  many  of  the 
houses,  the  number  of  people  afiiicted 
with  ophthalmia  and  cutaneous  diseases, 
unpleasant  to  look  upon,  all  combine  to 
produce  emotions  of  disgust.  The  tor¬ 
tuous,  nan’ow  streets  are  full  of  filth  ; 
the  dogs  that  bark  or  howd  at  you  are 
mangy  and  vulpine ;  the  best  and  most 
religious  of  the  inhabitants  look  upon 
you  with  hatred  and  contempt  as  an 
infidel ;  and  the  beggars,  w'ho  will  alone 
fraternize  with  you,  are  of  the  most  un¬ 
savory  of  mortals,  and  the  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  with  whom  to  be  brought  into 
contact. 

The  Mount  Moquattan  affords  the 
best  view  of  Cairo.  From  its  summit 
the  aspect  of  the  town  is  pleasant  to 


contemplate.  The  citadel  towers  above 
the  city,  and  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  there  as  elsewhere.  Looking 
away  towards  the  desert,  the  Pyramids 
are  seen,  motionless,  grim,  and  solitary, 
in  their  vast  bed  of  sand.  Most  strange, 
most  melancholy,  and  yet  most  grand 
is  their  aspect.  Man  lives  and  frets  and 
dies  from  age  to  age — Pag.an,  Christian, 
Mohammedan — they  come  in  succession, 
and  rule  and  pass  away,  and  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  remain,  like  destiny,  fixed  and  im¬ 
movable.  Most  wonderful  of  human 
buildings,  never  to  be  surpassed,  most 
probably  never  to  be  equalled !  The 
Nile  wanders  through  the  scene,  a  thread 
of  silvei’y  blue,  meandering  pleasantly 
amongst  palms  and  cypress  and  syca¬ 
more  trees,  amongst  gardens  and  villas, 
and  through  villages,  giving  out  life  and 
fertility  with  no  niggard  hand,  as  it 
runs  off  towards  the  north.  The  island 
of  Roiidale  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
course  of  the  Nile  as  seen  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Moquattan,  an  island  all  vege¬ 
tation,  all  fertility,  all  green  and  smiling 
— a  strange  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
desert  of  sand  with  its  never-changing 
coat  of  arid  yellow  in  the  distance. 
More  than  a  thousand  mosques,  it  is 
said,  may  be  counted  from  this  ele¬ 
vated  position — more  than  a  thousand 
mosques !  all  with  their  tapering  mina¬ 
rets,  very  picturesque  and  fairy-like, 
amid  the  trees  and  domes.  Take  a  good 
look  at  Cairo,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Moquattan,  and  let  it  live 
in  your  memory,  and  then  depart  with 
that  scene  treasured  up  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  and  Cairo  will  live  in  your  remem¬ 
brance  like  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for 
ever. 

Go  down  into  the  town  itself,  and  the 
illusion  is  gone. 

The  square  called  Esbekyeh,  occupy¬ 
ing  nearly  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the 
quarter  chiefly  frequented  by  Europeans. 
The  principal  hotels  are  grouped  round 
it ;  and  several  of  the  Egyptian  nobility 
have  built  residences  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  on  the  sides  of  the  square, 
so  that  the  buildings  around  form  a 
goodly  show.  Nor  is  the  open  space 
in  the  centre  itself  devoid  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  sycamores  and  the  palms 
flourish  there.  There  is  abundance  of 
vegetation,  but  no  taste,  and  no  cleanli¬ 
ness.  This  last  is  the  most  offensive 
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want  to  Europeans.  Egypt  has  yet  to 
learn  that  sanatory  measures  must  be 
carried  out  in  all  large  towns,  if  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  to  be  cared  for. 

In  the  Square  of  Esbekyeh,  and  in 
Cairo  generally,  simply  nothing  is  done 
to  render  the  promenades  and  streets 
clean  and  pleasant,  but  much  is  done  to 
render  them  offensive.  Filth  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  the  most  offensive  charac¬ 
ter,  abounds  in  Esbekyeh. 

At  night,  in  walking  through  it,  lan¬ 
terns  must  be  carried.  The  lamps  of 
the  hotels,  and  palaces,  and  casinos  sur¬ 
rounding  the  square,  illuminate  the 
roadway  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  within 
the  enclosure,  and  amidst  the  scattered 
vegetation  there,  all  is  darkness,  unless 
the  moon — the  bright,  beautiful  moon 
of  Egypt,  looks  down  in  silvery  sadness 
on  the  scene. 

And  Cairo  by  night  is  a  city  to  make 
all  observers  sad.  The  singing  cafes,  or 
casinos,  the  gambling-houses,  the  little 
theatre,  are  all  full  of  the  rabble  of  all 
European  nations.  Greeks,  and  Italians, 
and  Maltese  are  here  drinking  and  quar¬ 
relling  nightly.  They  are  the  outcasts 
of  Greece  and  its  islands,  of  Italy  and 
of  Malta,  whilst  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  mingled  amongst  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  officials,  of  course,  and 
of  those  engaged  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  of  the  “  Overland  ”  Indian  pas¬ 
sengers, — are  amongst  the  worst  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  countries.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  refugees  who  joined  David 
in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  would  exactly 
suit  them. 

The  Turks  and  Egyptians  do  not 
usu.ally  keep  late  hours.  Like  all  Orien¬ 
tal  people,  they  retire  and  rise  early. 
Except  when  their  festivals,  religious  or 
national,  make  them  trench  on  the  hours 
of  night,  they  usually  retire  to  rest 
shortly  after  sunset,  and  rise  with  the 
sun. 

The  singing  in  the  casinos  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  and  the  acting  in  their 
theatres,  are  bad  travesties  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  acting  in  Italy  and  France,  in 
the  provincial  towns.  Fainted  ladies, 
whose  dresses  are  made  to  exhibit  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  figures,  put 
themselves  into  the  attitudes  of  a  Grisi, 
a  Jenny  Lind,  a  Nilsson,  or  a  Patti,  and 
emit  lugubrious  sounds,  intended  for  the 
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finest  airs  in  the  last  popular  opera ;  and 
as  to  the  ballet-dancing,  it  is  suitable  for 
the  audience,  and  nothing  worse  can  be 
said  of  it. 

Assassinations  are  not  unfrequent, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo  as  well  as  in  the  Esbekyeh. 
Sometimes  fire-arms  are  used  in  these 
assassinations,  but  more  frequently  sti¬ 
lettoes.  The  few  respectable  European 
residents  in  Cairo  have  got  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  state  of  things  that,  when 
they  hear  of  a  new  quarret,  followed  by 
a  new  murder,  they  merely  observe,  “  A 
worthless  Greek  or  Italian  the  less  in 
the  world,  nothing  more.”  Before  the 
shop  of  M.  Magrini,  the  librarian,  in 
Alexandria,  an  Italian  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  two  other  Italians,  and 
stabbed.  He  fell,  sorely  wounded  and 
almost  insensible,  upon  the  pavement,  a 
crowd  collecting  around  him  as  the 
assassins  quietly  walked  off.  “  And  why 
did  you  not  arrest  them  ?  ”  indignantly 
asked  a  French  lady  of  one  of  those 
who  were  present,  and  who  had  narrated 
the  circumstance.  “  Pas  si  bite  /  ”  was 
the  answer,  very  emphatically  delivered ; 

'pas  si  betel  we  do  not  mix  ourselves 
in  their  quarrels.  They  are  an  utterly 
vile,  and  contemptible,  and  revengefhl 
set  of  men.” 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  man  pointed 
out  to  you  in  Egypt  as  a  curiosity,  who 
is  generally  supposed,  or  well  known,  .as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assassins  alive.  “And  why  is  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  about  thus?  why  b  he 
not  arrested  ?  ”  you  naturally  ask. 
“  Well,  there  are  various  reasons,” 
is  the  reply.  “In  the  first  place,  be 
goes  well  armed,  and  the  police  would 
rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  thinks  very  little  of  killing  a 
man,  and  he  has  many  accomplices  who 
would  revenge  his  arrest.  Besides  this;, 
the  Egyptian  government  does  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  Europeans;  is 
extremely  careful  not  to  embroil  itself 
with  any  of  the  European  powers,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  who  might  interest 
himself  for  this  man,  if  -  he  were  ar¬ 
rested.”  • 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  since  a  Greek 
was  quietly  walking  along  in  the  Esbe¬ 
kyeh  Square  in  Cairo,  not  far  from  the 
office  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales^ 
when  two  others- coming  upon  him  sud- 
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denly,  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  As  he 
fell,  the  two  assassins  saw  his  face  for 
the  first  time.  “  Pardon,  sir,”  was 
their  simultaneoixs  exclamation,  “  a  thou¬ 
sand  pardons ;  we  mistook  you  for  our 
enemy  !  ”  And  so  saying,  they  dived 
into  an  adjoining  entry  leading  into 
some  of  the  most  tortuous  lanes  of  Cairo, 
whilst  a  crowd,  as  usual,  collected  help¬ 
lessly  around  the  dying  man  to  gaze 
upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  some  in¬ 
fluence,  and  he  died.  The  Greek  Con¬ 
sul  took  up  the  matter,  and  had  a  dili¬ 
gent  search  made  for  the  assassins,  but 
they  could  not  be  found :  the  dying 
man  alone  had  seen  their  faces,  and 
had  heard  them  say  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take! 

The  crowd  which  one  sees  in  the 
early  evening  in  the  principal  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  in  the  square,  and  in  the 
promenade  of  Choubrah,  is  curious  and 
motley.  After  the  mid-day  siesta,  which 
is  most  religiously  taken  by  all  classes, 

f ready  to  the  disgust  of  energetic 
ohn  Bulls,  who  will  persist  in  calling 
St  post-offices,  and  at  steamer  ofiices, 
and  at  telegraph  ofiices — in  fact,  at  all 
kinds  of  ofiices — between  twelve  and 
three,  and  who  find  them  all  closed,  and 
even  the  porter  sitting  at  the  closed 
gate,  half  asleep — after  the  siesta  then, 
life  returns  to  the  streets,  in  the  shape 
of  innumerable  donkeys. 

I  distinctly  remember  that,  when  I 
was  a  hoy,  I  was  taught,  or  preached 
at,  to  the  effect  that  the  donkeys  of  the 
Elast,  of  Syria  and  Egypt  particularly, 
were  not  the  miserable,  diminutive  ani¬ 
mals  known  by  that  name  in  England. 
How  these  teachers,  or  preachers,  got 
their  information  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  I  have  seen  the  Turk¬ 
ish,  Syrian,  Arab,  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Afighan,  and  Bengalee  donkey,  and  that 
his  English  brother  is  by  no  means  a 
despicable  member  of  the  race.  There 
are  some  good  donkeys  everywhere,  and 
a  n%at  many  bad  ones. 

In  Egypt,  to  ride  on  donkey-back  is 
not  disdained  even  by  the  nobility,  and 
amazing  is  the  volubility  of  the  donkey- 
boys  aff  they  see  an  irresolute  European 
looking  up  and  down  the  road,  half 
blinded  by  clouds  of  dust,  half  over¬ 
come  by  bad  smells  and  bad  sights.  The 
Egyptian  donkey-boy  knows  John  B«dl 
at  once — whether  it  be  John  Bull  with 
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sallow  face  and  diseased  liver,  coming 
home  from  India,  or  the  youthful  military 
hero  that  is  to  ba,  or  civil  ruler  inposacy 
going  out  with  all  sorts  of  high  hopes, — 
the  Egyf)tian  donkey-boy  knows  them 
all.  “  Vaira  good  donkey,  sair,  Billy 
Barlow.  You  come  with  me,  sair.” 
Another  insists  “  That  no  good  donkey 
— here  one  vaira  good,  Snooks  ;  ”  and 
so  on.  Each  magnifying  his  owm  goods, 
and  particularly  his  donkey,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  neighbors. 

And  then  the  saddles  I  such  saddles  I 
If  they  had  been  picked  up  in  the  Cri- 
mea,  after  the  fight  of  all  nations  there, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  various. 
Laden  with  wood,  and  with  panniers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  bestridden  by  men 
and  w’omen  of  various  nations,  and 
beaten  behind  by  the  donkey-boys,  don¬ 
keys  with  saddles  and  donkeys  without, 
of  all  colors,  and  all  sizes,  and  all  ages, 
— and  thus  pass  we  the  donkeys.  They 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
crowd,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it. 

There  are  two-legged  pedestrians  in 
all  costumes,  and  camels  and  drome¬ 
daries,  and  riders  of  all  kinds  of  horses, 
and  vehicles  of  the  most  varied  shape 
and  character  on  all  sides.  It  is  ama¬ 
zing  ■where  all  these  vehicles  coidd  have 
come  from.  Some  look  as  if  they  had 
been  imported  into  Egypt  from  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  but  of  course 
that  could  hardly  have  been.  Others 
of  them  look  like  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  fashionable  productions  of  Long 
Acre.  The  drivers  and  attendant  foot¬ 
men  are  as  various  as  the  vehicles — some 
slovenly  Egyptians,  in  the  everlasting 
fez,  badly  dressed,  badly  shaved,  badly 
combed.  Others,  neat,  tidy  servants, 
in  picturesque  liveries,  and  each  with 
an  amount  of  color  decoration  sufficient 
to  bedizen  half  a  dozen  of  the  same  class 
in  Rotten  Row. 

Next  to  the  place  Esbekyeh,  in  Cairo, 
is  the  street  called  Mousky,  for  fashiona¬ 
ble  crowding  and  lounging  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Donkey.s,  carriages,  camels,  dro¬ 
medaries,  mules,  and  men,  all  mi.\ed  up 
in  wild  confusion,  and  appearing  as  if 
they  had  just  arrived  from  all  countries, 
form  the  motley  crowd  th.at  gives  life 
and  motion  to  tlie  dust  and  air  of  Mousky 
Street.  The  grooms  run  beside  the  horses’ 
heads  as  they  do  in  India,  shouting  to  the 
pedestrians  and  to  the  drivers  of  other 
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carriages  to  get  out  of  the  way,  abusing 
the  slow,  chaffing  tlieir  comrades,  brush¬ 
ing  flies  off*  the  horses,  and  running  along 
in  the  heat  and  dust  all  the  time,  as  if 
they  knew  not  what  fatigue  was.  Al¬ 
ways  running,  always  talking,  laughing, 
perspiring,  and  flourishing  their  horse¬ 
tail  fly-flappers,  \hey  dash  on,  iu  and  out 
amorjgst  the  horses,  the  vehicles,  the 
donkeys,  the  pedestrians,  and  the  ca¬ 
mels  ;  the  noisiest,  the  most  boisterous, 
and  the  must  patient  of  men. 

The  beys  and  pachas,  who  constitute 
the  nobility  of  Egypt,  love  the  street 
Mousky.  Here  they  assemble  at  the 
shops,  in  the  evening,  to  smoke  their 
pipes,  to  drink  coft'ee,  to  watch  the 
passers  by,  and  to  hear  the  gossip  of 
Cairo  from  the  shop-keepers.  It  is  as  if 
the  male  aristocracy  of  London  sat  round 
the  shop-doors  of  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall, 
in  the  evening,  smoking  tlitl.  cigars,  and 
chatting  amicably  with  the  shopmen  or 
shopwomen  about  the  passers-by,  about 
the  gossip  of  London,  about  anything  and 
everything.  But  of  this  out-door  life 
Loudon  knows  nothing,  and  Paris,  with 
all  its  boasting,  only  a  little,  compared 
witli  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Very  few  of  the  streets  of  Cairo  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  carriages  to 
pass.  Dive  into  one  of  the  side  streets, 
from  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  and 
you  may  reach  in  two  minutes  streets  or 
lanes  so  narrow  that  even  a  laden  ass  is 
passed  with  difficulty.  The  wary  pedes¬ 
trian,  seeing  the  laden  ass  coining,  waits 
patiently  in  a  passage,  or  doorway,  or 
some  other  shelter-giving  space,  till  the 
poor  little  beast,  with  its  weary  burden, 
has  jiassed  on.  There  is  as  much  t.act 
and  quickness  of  observation  required  to 
walk  safely  iu  Cairo  as  iu  London,  only 
of  a  different  kind.  When  the  laden 
Moslem  strikes  your  head  with  the  bur¬ 
den  he  is  carrying,  he  does  not,  like  the 
London  porter,  ask  you  “  where  you’re 
a  drivin’  to  ?  ”  but  he  looks  at  you  sim¬ 
ply,  sorrowfully,  pathetically,  and  passes 
silently  on,  as  if  he  were  saying  within 
himself,  “  What  a  poor  h.alf-witted  crea¬ 
ture  he  must  be  !  ”  If  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  exclamation,  it  .would  be  in 
Arabic,  or  Coptic,  or  some  other  un¬ 
known  tongue,  so  that  his  eloquent 
silence  may  be  translated  as  you  please. 

The  clothes  which  are  hung  out  to  dry 
in  all  the  streets  of  Cairo,  on  lines  stretch¬ 


ing  from  one  side  ofthe  street  to  the  other; 
are  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  horseman.  He  cannot  avoid  them 
always,  and  it  is  not  comfortable  to  find 
them  blown  into  his  face,  and  covering 
his  mouth,  and  endangering  his  hat,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  reflects  that  the  plagues 
of  Egjqit  are  much  more  numerous 
now  than  they  were  in  Pharaoh’s  time. 

They  say  there  are  four  hundred  of 
the  larger  mosques  in  Cairo,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  small  ones ;  that  is,  in 
the  city  proper  alone,  without  including 
the  suburbs.  This  may  be  true.  I  never 
counted  them ;  but  looking  at  the  city 
from  an  eminence,  the  minarets  appear 
well-nigh  innumerable.  The  mosque  of 
Amrow,  the  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar, 
who  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh 
century,  is  one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  oldest.  It  is  built  of  polished 
marble,  is  in  the  purest  Ai’ab  style,  and 
presents  to  the  visitor  the  aspect  of  an 
immense  range  of  cloisters.  A  gallery 
surrounds  it  within,  supported  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  elegant  pillars ;  and,  in 
the  space  for  prayer  in  the  centre,  the 
sky  is  the  roof.  The  fountain  for  ablu¬ 
tions  is  of  surprising  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance,  harmonizing  well  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  proportions  of  the  surrounding  gal¬ 
lery  and  cloisters.  Truly  surprising  it 
is,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  where  the 
Arabs  got  their  exquisite  taste  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  more  purely  the  building 
is  Arabic,  of  whatever  character  it  may 
be,  the  more  chaste  and  beautiful  it  is. 
We  have  tried  Gothic,  and  Grecian,  and 
Koman ;  we  have  tried  even  fantastic 
and  semi-barbarous  Chinese  architecture 
in  England  ;  but  the  pure  and  severe 
Arabic  style  has  never  yet  been  properly 
introduced.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  to 
the  East,  and,  returning,  publishes  his 
impressions  of  it,  perhaps  a  beginning 
will  be  made. 

The  mosque  dedicated  to  the  Sultan 
Kaloum,  in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of 
Cairo,  is  much  frequented  by  the  sick, 
Kaloum  had  some  reputation  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  his  robe,  which  possesses,  it  is 
said,  a  marvellous  healing  power,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  mosque.  There  ai'fe  vari¬ 
ous  squares  of  marble,  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  floor  in  this  mosque, 
which  are  supposed  also  to  perform  won¬ 
derful  cures.  By  licking  one  with  the 
tongue,  the  patient  gets  rid  of  jaundice ; 
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by  rubbing  the  part  affected  over  an¬ 
other,  rheumatism  is  cured,  and  so  on. 
But  perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  su¬ 
perstitions  is  that  relating  to  the  gift  of 
children.  Male  children  are  eagerly  de¬ 
sired  by  all  wives  in  the  East ;  children 
of  either  sex,  if  they  cannot  have  boys ; 
but  to  be  a  childless  wife  is  the  height  of 
misfortune,  and  exposes  the  unhappy 
woman  to  contempt  and  vituperation 
from  her  husband’s  relatives.  Those 
who  arc  barren,  and  who  desire  children, 
have  only  to  visit  the  mosque  of  Kaloum, 
so  say  the  Arabs.  One  of  these  marble 
slabs  is  dedicated  to  them,  and  a  citron 
is  provided.  The  bai-ren  female  is  to 
sit  on  the  marble  slab,  and  to  suck  the 
citron.  If  she  does  this,  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing — fiitli  is  absolutely  necessary — the 
reproach  of  her  barrenness  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  she  will  become  a  happy 
mother  of  children.  A  similar  means  is 
provided  for  obtaining  male  offspring 
particularly.  These  superstitions  doubt¬ 
less  bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the 
mosque. 

Not  for  from  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Kaloum  is  the  college  where  the  young 
neophytes  are  educated  who  are  ulti¬ 
mately  to  become  the  Imauns,  or  priests, 
of  Moslemism.  Bigotry  and  hatred  of 
Christians  are  rife  here.  A  European 
cannot  visit  it  without  having  the  most 
opprobrious  terms  flung  at  him  in  Arabic. 
If  he  knows  what  the  Arabic  for  a  dog 
is,  he  will  find  much  use  made  of  that 
w'ord  in  particular  during  his  visit.  But 
the  probability  is  he  knows  nothing  of 
Arabic  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  lower¬ 
ing  eyes  and  threatening  aspect  that  he 
can  guess  the  expressions  made  use  of 
are  not  complimentarj^.  Of  actual  vio¬ 
lence,  however,  there  is  no  fear ;  Egypt 
is  too  well  drilled  for  that;  its  prosper¬ 
ity,  its  civilization,  its  advancement  in 
every  way  depend  too  much  upon  Euro¬ 
peans — upon  France  and  England  nota- 
bly,  to  permit  of  open  violence  anywhere 
to  Christians. 

And  here  I  may  remark  how  strange 
to  the  Englishman  travelling  in  Egypt 
it  is  to  find  the  French  have  completely 
monopolized  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  posted  up  in 
French.  The  discipline  and  uniform  of 
•the  military  are  French.  The  methods 
of  education,  the  forms  of  official  inter¬ 
course,  the  entire  mould  of  the  civiliza- 
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tion  being  introduced  into  Egypt  is 
French.  The  English  language,  and 
English  manners  and  habits,  are  equalljr 
unknown.  And  yet  it  was  English  capi¬ 
tal,  to  a  very  great  extent,  which  made 
Egypt  what  it  is.  Neither  the  Mah- 
moodieh  Canal,  nor  the  j’ailway  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  would  probably  have  ever 
been  constructed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  so-called  “Overland”  route  to  India. 
The  French  make  bad  colonists,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  in  England,  but 
they  make  better  civilizers  than  we  do ; 
at  least  they  leave  their  impress  much 
more  quickly  on  semi-civilized  states. 
There  is  more  French,  in  proportion, 
spoken  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  public  eye  in  their  streets, 
thaq  there  is  English  in  Delhi  or  Luck¬ 
now. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HABD  WORDS. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general 
do  not  regret  as  they  should  do  any 
temporary  ill-feeling,  or  irritating  jeal¬ 
ousy  between  husbands  and  wives,  of 
which  they  themselves  have  been  the 
cause.  ITie  author  is  not  speaking  now 
of  actual  love-makings,  of  intrigues  and 
devilish  villany,  either  perpetrated  or 
imagined ;  but  rather  of  those  passing 
gusts  of  short-lived  and  unfounded  sus¬ 
picion  to  which,  as  to  other  accidents, 
very  well-regulated  families  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  liable.  When  such  suspicion 
rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  wo¬ 
man  intervening  or  being  believed  to 
intervene  between  her  and  the  man  who 
is  her  own,  that  woman  who  has  inter¬ 
vened  or  been  supposed  to  intervene, 
will  either  glory  in  her  position  or  be¬ 
wail  it  bitterly,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  We  will  charitably 

308e  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  she  will  bewail  it.  But 
when  such  painful  jealous  doubts  annoy 
the  husband,  the  man  who  is  in  the  way 
will  almost  always  feel  himself  justified 
in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable 
sensation  from  the  transaction.  He  will 
say  to  himself  probably,  unconsciously 
indeed,  and  with  no  formed  words,  that 
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the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in 
a  twitter  either  for  that  which  he  has 
kept  or  for  that  which  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  keep,  that  the  lady  has  shown  a 
good  deal  of  appreciation,  and  that  he 
himself  is — is — is — quite  a  Captain  bold 
of  Halifax.  All  the  while  he  will  not 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  W'ronging 
the  husband’s  honor,  and  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  greater  favor  from  the  in¬ 
timacy  accorded  to  him  than  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  running  on  one  day  to  Marshall 
and  Snellgrove’s,  the  haberdashers,  and 
on  another  to  Handcocks’,  the  jewellers. 
If  he  be  allowed  to  buy  a  present  or 
two,  or  to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or 
there,  he  has  achieved  much.  Terrible 
things  now  and  again  do  occur,  even  here 
in  England ;  but  women,  with  us,  are 
slow  to  burn  their  household  gods.  It  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  occasionally,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  that  the  outward  garments  of 
a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  little  scorch¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  the  man  Avho 
is  the  interloper,  will  generally  find  a 
gentle  consolation  in  his  position,  let  its 
interest  be  ever  so  flaccid  and  unreal, 
and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and 
the  like,  ever  so  considerable  and  time- 
destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  when  he  became  aware  that  his 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  caus¬ 
ed  her  husband  uneasiness.  He  was  not 
especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now, 
as  we  know,  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
such  vice  as  that  in  question  might  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  its  charm  for  him. 
A  ger.tleman  over  fifty,  popular  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of 
good  dinners,  and  possessed  of  every- 
tliing  which  the  world  has  to  give,  could 
hardly  have  wished  to  run  away  with 
his  neighbor’s  wife,  or  to  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  happiness  of  his  old  friend’s 
daughter.  Such  wickedness  had  never 
come  into  his  head ;  but  he  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  pleasure  in  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  verv  pretty  woman ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  that  pretty  woman’s 
husband  was  jealous,  the  pleasure  was 
enhanced  rather  than  otherwise.  On 
that  Sunday,  as  he  had  left  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  he  had  told  Stanbury 
that  Trevelyan  had  just  gone  off  in  a 
huff,  which  was  true  enough,  and  he 
had  walked  from  thence  down  Clarges 
Street,  and  across  Piccadilly  to  St. 


James’s  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than 
usual,  because  he  was  aware  that  he 
himself  had  been  the  occasion  of  that 
trouble.  This  was  very  wrong;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  who  are 
bachelors  at  fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on 
that  evening,  and  was  still  thinking 
about  it  on  the  following  morning.  He 
had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon  Street 
on  the  Monday, — really  on  some  most 
trivial  mission,  on  a  matter  of  business 
which  no  man  could  have  taken  in  hand 
whose  time  was  of  the  slightest  value  to 
himself  or  any  one  else.  But  now  that 
mission  assumed  an  importance  in  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  require  either  a 
speci.al  observance  or  a  special  excuse. 
There  was  no  real  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  stayed  away  from  Curzon 
Street  for  the  next  fortnight ;  and  had 
he  done  so  he  need  have  made  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  met 
her.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  little 
excitement  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  he  wrote  to  her  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : — 

“Albany,  Monday. 

“Dear  Emily, 

“What  was  it  all  about  yester¬ 
day  ?  I  w.as  to  have  come  up  with  the 
words  of  th:it  opera,  but  perhai)S  it  will 
be  better  to  send  it.  If  it  be  not  wicked, 
do  tell  me  w'hether  I  am  to  consider  my¬ 
self  as  a  banished  man.  I  thought  that 
our  little  meetings  were  so  innocent, — 
and  so  pleasant !  The  green-eyed  nmn- 
ster  is  of  all  monsters  the  most  mon¬ 
strous, — and  the  most  unreasonable.  Pray 
let  me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not  forbidden. 

“  Youra  always  heartily, 

“  F.  O. 

“  Putting  aside  all  joking,  I  bog  you 
to  remember  that  I  consider  myself  al¬ 
ways  entitled  to  be  regarded  by  you  as 
your  most  sincere  friend.” 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  d.ay, 
she  had  already  undergone  the  infliction 
of  those  words  of  wisdom  which  her 
husb.and  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which 
were  threatened  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter.  Her  husband  had  come  up  to 
her  while  she  was  yet  in  her  bed-room, 
and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  against* 
her.  But  his  success  had  been  very 
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doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
words,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  certainly  had  had 
the  b^t  of  it.  As  far  as  any  under¬ 
standing,  one  of  another,  was  concerned, 
the  conversation  had  been  useless.  She 
believed  herself  to  be  injured  and  ag¬ 
grieved,  and  would  continue  so  to  assert, 
let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as 
loudly  as  he  might.  “Yes; — I  will 
listen,  and  I  will  obey  you,”  she  had 
said,  “  but  I  will  not  endure  such  insults 
without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them.” 
Then  he  had  left  her,  fully  conscious  that 
he  had  failed,  and  went  forth  out  of  his 
house  into  the  City,  to  his  club,  to  wan¬ 
der  about  the  streets,- not  knowing  what 
he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state 
of  tranquillity  at  home  which  he  felt  to 
be  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  .alone  when  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne’s  note  was  brought  to  her, 
and  was  at  that  moment  struggling  with 
herself  in  anger  against  her  husband.  If 
he  laid  any  comm.and  upon  her,  she 
would  execute  it ;  but  she  would  never 
cease  to  tell  him  that  he  had  ill-used  her. 
She  would  din  it  into  his  ears,  let  him 
come  to  her  as  often  as  he  might  with 
his  wise  words.  Wise  words!  What 
was  the  use  of  wi.se  words  when  a  m.an 
w.as  such  a  fool  in  nature  ?  And  as  for 
Colonel  Osborne, — she  would  see  him  if 
he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless 
her  husband  g.ave  some  clearly  intelli¬ 
gible  order  to  the  contrary.  She  was 
fortifying  her  mind  with  this  resolution 
when  Colonel  Osborne’s  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  She  asked  w’hether  any 
servant  was  waiting  for  an  answ’er.  No, — 
the  servant,  who  had  left  it,  had  gone 
at  once.  She  re.id  the  note,  .and  sat 
working,  with  it  before  her,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  walked  over 
to  her  desk  and  answered  it. 

“My  dear  Colonel  Osborne, 

“  It  will  be  best  to  say  nothing 
whatever  about  the  occurrence  of  yester¬ 
day  ;  and  if  possible,  not  to  think  of  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  for  no 
change ; — except  that  people  should  be 
more  reasonable.  You  can  call  of  course 
whenever  you  please;  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  expression  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Yours  most  sincerely, 

“Emily  Trevelyan. 

.  “  Thanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera.” 

Wbeushe  had  written  this,  being  deter- 
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mined  that  all  should  be  open  and  above 
board,  she  put  a  penny  stamp  on  the 
envelope,  and  desired  that  the  letter 
should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  that 
which  she  had  received  from  Colonel  Os- 
boj-ne.  In  all  things  she  would  act  as  she 
would  have  done  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  so  foolish,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  reason  why  she  should  have  kept  so 
unimportant  a  communication. 

In  the  course  of  the  d.ay  Trevelyan 
passed  through  the  hall  to  the  room 
which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  behind  the  parlor,  and  as  he  did 
so  saw  the  note  lying  ready  to  be  posted, 
took  it  up,  and  road  the  address.  He 
held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  then 
replaced  it  on  the  hall  table,  and  pa.ssed 
on.  When  he  reached  his  own  table  he 
sat  down  hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his 
hand  some  Review  that  was  lying  ready 
for  him  to  read.  But  he  was  quite  unable 
to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  words  before  him. 
He  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  strongest  language  he  could 
use  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  her  intimacy 
with  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  then,  the 
first  thing  she  had  done  when  his  back 
was  turned  was  to  write  to  this  very 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  tell  him,  no  doubt, 
what  had  occurred  between  her  and  her 
husband.  He  sat  thinking  of  it  all  for 
many  minutes.  He  would  probably  have 
declared  himself  that  he  had  thought  of 
it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he 
got  up,  went  ujvstnirs  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  drawing-room.  There 
he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  her  sister. 
“  Nora,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  speak  to 
Emily.  Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  ask 
you  to  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes?” 
Nora,  with  an  anxious  look  at  Emily,  got 
up  and  left  the  room. 

“  Why  do  you  send  her  away  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Because  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you 
for  a  few  minutes.  Since  what  I  said  to 
you  this  morning,  you  have  written  to 
Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  Yes  ; — I  have.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  have  found  it  out ;  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  keep  a  watch  on  me.” 

“  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came 
into  the  house,  I  saw  your  letter  lying  in 
the  hall.” 

“  Very  well.  You  could  have  road  it 
if  you  pleased.” 

“  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very 
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serioas,  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  be 
on  your  guard  in  w(>at  you  say.  I  will 
bear  much  for  you,  and  much  for  our 
boy ;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my 
name  made  a  reproach.” 

“  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  is  sham¬ 
ed  by  me,  we  had  better  part,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  rising  from  her  chair,  and 
confronting  him  with  a  look  before  which 
his  own  almost  quailed. 

“It  may  be  that  we  had  better  part,” 
he  said,  slowly.  “  But  in  the  first  place 
I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  were  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  letter.” 

“  If  it  was  there  when  you  came  in, 
no  doubt  it  is  there  still.  Go  and  look 
at  it.” 

“  That  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  have 
desired  you  to  tell  me  what  are  its  con¬ 
tents.” 

“  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I  will  not  de¬ 
mean  myself  by  repeating  anything  so 
insignificant  in  my  own  justification.  If 
you  suspect  me  of  writing  what  I  should 
not  write,  you  will  suspect  me  also  of 
lying  to  conceal  it.” 

“Have  you  heard  from  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  And  where  is  his  letter  ?  ” 

•  “  I  have  destroyed  it.” 

“  Again  he  paused,  trying  to  think 
what  he  had  better  do,  trying  to  be 
calm.  And  she  stood  still  opposite  to 
him,  confronting  him  with  the  scorn  of 
her  bright  angry  eyes.  Of  course,  he 
was  not  calm.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of 
calm.  “  And  you  refuse  to  tell  me  what 
you  wrote,”  he  said. 

“  The  letter  is  there,”  she  answered, 
pointing  away  towards  the  door.  “  If 
you  want  to  play  the  spy,  go  and  look 
at  it  for  yourself.” 

“  Do  you  call  me  a  spy  ?  ” 

“  And  what  have  you  called  me  ?  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  husband,  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  vituperation  to  be  all  on  your 
side  ?  ” 

“  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  put  up 
with  this,”  he  said  ; — “  quite  impossible. 
This  would  kill  me.  Anything  is  better 
than  this.  My  prc^sent  orders  to  you 
are  not  to  see  Colonel  Osborne,  not  to 
write  to  him  or  have  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  him,  and  to  put  under  cover 
to  me,  unopened,  any  letter  that  may 
come  from  him.  I  shall  expect  your  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  to  these  orders.” 
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“  Well ; — go  on.” 

“  Have  I  your  promise  ?  ” 

“No; — no.  You  have  no  promise. 
I  will  make  no  promise  exacted  from  me 
in  so  disgraceful  a  manner.” 

“  You  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  ” 

“I  will  refuse  nothing,  and  will 
promise  nothing.” 

“  Then  we  must  part ; — that  is  all.  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  hear  from 
me  before  to-morrow  morning.” 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  hall,  saw  that  the  letter 
had  been  taken  away. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LADT  UILBOBOUGH  AS  AMBASSADOR. 

“  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  right,” 
said  Nora  to  her  sister; — “right as  fai 
as  Colonel  Osborne  is  concerned  ;  but 
nevertheless  you  ouglrt  to  give  way.” 

“  And  be  trampled  upon,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

“Yes;  and  be  trampled  upon,  if  he 
should  trample  on  you; — which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  do.” 

“And  to  endure,  any  insult  and  any 
names  ?  You  yourself, — you  would  be 
a  Griselda,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  myself,” 
said  Nora,  “  nor  about  Griselda.  But  I 
know  that,  however  unreasonable  it  may 
seem,  you  had  better  give  way  to  him 
now  and  tell  him  what  there  was  in  the 
note  to  Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  Never  I  He  has  ordered  me  not  to 
see  him  or  to  write  to  him,  or  to  open  his 
lettei-s, — ^having,  mind  you,  ordered  just 
the  reverse  a  day  or  two  before  ;  and  I 
will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  will 
obey  him.  But  as  for  submitting  to  him, 
and  letting  him  suppose  that  I  think  he 
is  right ; — never  1  I  should  be  lying  to 
him  then,  and  I  will  never  lie  to  him. 
He  has  said  that  we  must  part,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  better  so.  How  can  a 
woman  live  with  a  man  that  suspects 
her?  He  cannot  take  my  baby  from 
me.” 

There  were  many  such  conversations 
as  the  above  between  the  two  sisters  be¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  from  her 
husband  the  communication  with  which 
she  had  been  threatened.  And  Nora, 
acting  on  her  own  judgment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  made  an  attempt  to  see  Mr.  Trevel- 
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yan,  writing  to  him  a  pretty  little  note, 
and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
But  he  declined  to  see  her,  and  the  two 
women  sat  at  home,  with  the  baby  be¬ 
tween  them,  holding  such  pleasant  con¬ 
versations  as  that  above  narrated.  When 
such  tempests  occur  in  a  family,  a  woman 
w  ill  generally  sufter  the  least  during  the 
thick  of  the  tempest.  Wliile  the  hurri¬ 
cane  is  at  the  fiercest,  she  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  most  thorough  conviction 
that  the  right  is  on  her  side,  that  she  is 
aggrieved,  that  there  is  nothing  for  her 
to  acknowledge,  and  no  position  that 
she  need  surrender.  Whereas  her  hus¬ 
band  will  desire  a  compromise,  even 
amidst  the  violence  of  the  storm.  But 
afterwards,  when  the  wind  has  lulled, 
but  while  the  heavens  around  are  still 
all  black  and  murky,  then  the  woman’s 
sufferings  begin.  When  passion  gives 
way  to  thought  atid  memory,  she  feels 
the  loneliness  of  her  position, — the  lone¬ 
liness,  and  the  possible  degradation.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  talk  about 
his  name  and  his  honor;  but  it  is  the 
W'oman’s  honor  and  the  woman's  name 
that  are,  in  truth,  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Let  the  woman  do  w’hat  she  will,  the 
man  can,  in  truth,  show  his  face  in  the 
W’orld; — and,  after  awdiile,  does  show 
his  face.  But  the  woman  may  be  com- 
peUed  to  veil  hers,  either  by  her  own 
fault,  or  by  his.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  w'as 
now  told  that  she  was  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  she  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  believe  that  she  had  done  any 
harm.  But,  if  such  separation  did  come, 
where  could  she  live,  what  could  she  do, 
what  position  in  the  w'orld  would  she 
possess?  Would  not  her  face  be,  in 
truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though  she 
had  disgraced  herself  and  her  husband  ? 

And  then  there  was  that  terrible 
question  about  the  child.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  said  a  dozen  times  to  her  sister  that 
her  husband  could  not  take  the  boy 
away  from  her.  Nora,  however,  had 
never  assented  to  this,  partly  from  a 
conviction  of  her  own  ignorance,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  power  of  a 
husband  in  such  a  matter,  and  partly 
thinking  that  any  argument  would  be 
good  and  fair  by  which  she  could  induce 
her  sister  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  so  ter¬ 
rible  as  that  which  was  now  threatened. 

**  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he 
chose,”  she  said  at  last 
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“I  don’t  believe  he  is  wicked  like 
that,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  He  would 
not  wish  to  kill  me.” 

“  But  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby 
as  well  as  you  do.” 

“  He  will  never  take  my  child  from 
me.  He  could  never  be  so  bad  as  that.” 

“  And  you  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to 
leave  him,”  said  Nora  after  a  pause. 
“  I  will  not  believe  that  it  can  come  to 
that.  You  know'  that  he  is  good  at 
heart, — that  nobody  on  earth  loves  you 
as  he  does.” 

So  they  w'ent  on  for  two  days,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  there 
came  a  letter  from  Trevelyan  to  his 
wife.  They  had  neither  of  them  seen 
him,  although  he  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  house.  And  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  a  new  grievance,  a  very  ter¬ 
rible  grievance  was  added  to  those 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  made  to  bear. 
Her  husband  bad  told  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  house  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  not  to  be  admitted.  And  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  whom  he  had  given  this  order 
>vas  the — cook.  There  is  no  reason  w’hy 
a  cook  should  be  less  trustworthy  in 
such  a  matter  than  any  other  servant; 
and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  household  there 
was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more 
so, — as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what  we 
enerally  call  an  old  family  domestic, 
he  had  lived  with  her  master’s  mother, 
and  had  known  her  master  w  hen  he  was 
a  boy.  Looking  about  him,  therefore, 
for  some  one  in  bis  house  to  whom  he 
could  speak ;  feeling  that  he  was  bound 
to  convey  the  order  through  some  me¬ 
dium,  he  called  to  him  the  ancient 
cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of 
his  trouble  as  was  necessary  to  make  the 
order  intelligible.  This  he  did  with  va¬ 
rious  ill-worded  assurances  to  Mrs. 
Prodgers  that  there  really  was  nothitig 
amiss.  But  wdien  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard 
what  had  been  done — which  she  did 
from  Mrs.  Prodgers  herself,  Mrs.  Prod¬ 
gers  having  been  desired  by  her  master 
to  make  the  communication — she  de¬ 
clared  to  her  sister  that  everything  was 
now  over.  She  could  never  again  live 
with  a  husband  who  had  disgraced  his 
wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  her.  Had  the  footman 
been  instructed  not  to  admit  Colonel 
Osborne,  there  would  have  been  in  such 
instruction  some  apparent  adherence  to 
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the  recognized  usages  of  society.  If  you  do 
not  desire  either  your  friend  or  your  ene¬ 
my  to  be  received  into  your  house,  you 
communicate  your  desire  to  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  door.  But  the  cook ! 

“  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  were  you,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  remain 
with  him  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything 
under  any  circumstauces  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
there  came  the  following  letter : — 

“  Wednesday,  June  1,  12  midnight. 

“Dearest  Emily, 

“  You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  never  in  my  life  was  so 
wretched  as  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  days.  That  you  and  I  should  be  in 
the  same  house  together  and  not  able  to 
speak  to  each  other  is  in  itself  a  misery, 
but  this  is  terribly  enhanced  by  the 
di-ead  lest  this  state  of  things  should  be 
made  to  continue. 

“  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  in  the  least  suspect  you  of  having  as 
yet  done  anything  wrong, — or  having 
even  said  anything  injurious  either  to 
my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your 
position  as  my  wife.  But  I  cannot  but 
perceive  that  you  are  allowing  yourself 
to  be  entrapped  into  an  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne,  which,  if  it  be  not 
checked,  Avill  be  destructive  to  my  hap¬ 
piness  and  your  own.  After  what  had 
passed  before,  you  cannot  have  thought 
It  right  to  receive  letters  from  him  which 
I  was  not  to  see,  or  to  write  letters  to 
him  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  the 
contents.  It  must  be  manifest  to  you 
that  such  conduct  on  your  part  is  wrong 
as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by  w’hich 
a  wife’s  conduct  can  be  measured.  And 
yet  you  have  refused  even  to  say  that 
this  shall  be  discontinued!  I  need 
hardly  explain  to  you  that  if  you  persist 
in  this  refusal  you  and  I  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
All  my  hopes  and  prospects  in  life  will 
be  blighted  by  such  a  separation.  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  what 
I  should  do  in  such  wretched  circum¬ 
stances.  And  for  you,  as  also  for  Nora, 
such  a  catastrophe  would  be  most  la¬ 
mentable.  Do,  theiefore,  think  of  it 
well,  and  write  me  such  a  letter  as  may 
bring  me  back  to  your  side. 


“There  is  only  one  friend  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  could  endure  to  talk 
of  this  great  grief,  and  I  have  been  to 
her  and  told  her  everything.  You  will 
know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough. 
After  much  difficult  conversation  I  have 
persuaded  her  to  see  you,  and  she  will 
call  in  Curzon  Street  to-morrow  about 
twelve.  There  can  be  no  kinder-hearted, 
or  more  gentle  woman  in  the  world  than 
Lady  Milborough  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever 
have  a  warmer  friend  than  both  you  and 
I  have  in  her.  Let  me  implore  you 
then  to  listen  to  her,  and  be  guided  by 
her  advice. 

“  Pray  believe,  dearest  Emily,  that  I 
am  now,  as  ever,  your  most  affectionate 
husband,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  so 
strong  as  that  we  should  not  be  compel¬ 
led  to  part. 

“Louis  Trevelyan.” 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  injudicious  composition.  Trevelyan 
should  have  trusted  either  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  own  written  words,  or  to 
that  of  the  ambassador  w'hom  he  was 
about  to  despatch ;  but  by  sending  both 
he  weakened  both.  And  then  there 
were  certain  words  in  the  letter  which 
were  odious  to  Mr.s.  Trevelyan,  and 
must  have  been  odious  to  any  young 
wife.  He  had  said  that  he  did  not  “  as 
yet  ”  suspect  her  of  having  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  And  then,  when  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  to  her  that  a  separa¬ 
tion  would  be  very  injurious  to  herself, 
he  had  coupled  her  sister  with  her,  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  injury  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She 
had  better  do  what  he  told  her,  as, 
otherwise,  she  and  her  sister  w’ould  not 
have  a  roof  over  their  head !  That  was 
the  nature  of  the  throat  which  his  words 
were  supposed  to  convey. 

The  matter  had  become  so  serious, 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  haughty  and  stiff¬ 
necked  as  she  was,  did  not  dare  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  showing  the  letter  to  her 
sister.  She  had  no  other  counsellor,  at 
any  rate,  till  Lady  Milborough  came, 
and  the  weight  of  the  battle  was  too 
great  for  her  own  unaided  spirit.  The 
letter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  as 
was  shown  by  the  precision  of  the  date, 
and  had  been  brought  to  her  early  in 
the  morning.  At  tirst  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora, 
but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  main 
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tain  such  a  purpose.  She  felt  that  she 
needed  the  poor  consolation  of  discuss¬ 
ing  her  wretchedness.  She  first  decla¬ 
red  that  she  would  not  see  Lady  Mil- 
borough.  “  I  hate  her,  and  she  knows 
that  I  hate  her,  and  she  ought  not  to 
have  thought  of  coming,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this 
purpose  by  Nora’s  argument,  that  all 
the  world  would  be  against  her  if  she 
refused  to  see  her  husband’s  old  friend. 
And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an 
odious  letter,  as  she  declared  a  dozen 
times,  she  took  some  little  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  not  a  word  was  said  in  it 
about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if 
she  could  take  her  child  with  her  into 
any  separation,  she  could  endure  it,  and 
her  husband  would  ultimately  be  con¬ 
quered. 

“  Yes  ;  I’ll  see  her,”  she  said,  as  they 
finished  the  discussion.  “  As  he  chooses 
to  send  her,  I  suppose  I  had  better  see 
her.  But  I  don’t  think  he  does  much 
to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  wo¬ 
man  whom  he  knows  I  dislike  more 
than  any  other  in  all  London.” 

Exactly  at  twelve  o’clock  Lady  Mil- 
borough’s  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Trevelyan  was  in  the  house  at  the  time 
and  heard  the  knock  at  the  door.  Du¬ 
ring  those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute 
wretchedness,  he  spent  most  of  his  hours 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law,  though  he  spoke  to  neither 
of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to 
the  reception  of  Lady  Milborough,  and 
was,  to  tell  the  truth,  listening  with  most 
anxious  ear,  when  her  Ladyship  was  an¬ 
nounced.  His  wife,  however,  was  not 
so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  ad¬ 
mittance  to  his  friend,  and  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  the  ponderous  silk  as  the  old 
woman  was  shown  up-stairs.  When 
Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wa.s  alone. 

“  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself,”  she 
had  said  to  her  sister. 

Nora  had  then  left  her,  with  one  word 
of  prayer  that  she  would  be  as  little  de¬ 
fiant  as  possible. 

“  That  must  depend,”  Emily  had  said, 
with  a  little  shake  of  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  suggestion  that  the 
child  should  be  with  her,  but  the  mother 
herself  had  rejected  this. 

“  It  would  be  stagey,”  she  had  said. 
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“and  clap-trap.  There  is  nothing  I 
hate  so  much  as  that.” 

She  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone, 
and  as  stiff  as  a  man  in  armor,  when 
Lady  Milborough  was  shown  up  to  her. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was 
not  at  all  comfortable  as  she  commenced 
the  interview.  She  had  prepared  many 
wise  words  to  be  spoken,  but  was  not 
so  little  ignor.ant  qf  the  character  of  the 
woman  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  wise  words  would 
get  themselves  spoken  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  She  had  known  from  the  first  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say 
for  herself,  and  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  so  became  stronger  than  ever  as  she 
entered  the  room.  The  ordinary  feel¬ 
ings  between  the  two  ladies  were  cold 
and  constrained,  and  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments  when  the 
Countess  had  taken  her  seat.  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  quite  determined  that  the 
enemy  should  fire  the  first  shot. 

“  This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,'* 
said  the  Countess. 

“Yes,  indeed,  Lady  Milborough.” 

“  The  saddest  in  the  world  ; — and  so 
unnecessary  ; — is  it  not?” 

“  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I 
think.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  But,  of  course, 
we  must  remember - ” 

Then  Lady  Milborough  could  not 
clearly  bring  to  her  mind  what  it  was 
that  she  had  to  remember. 

“  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this 
kind  of  thing  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of.  Goodness,  gracious,  me; 
two  young  people  like  you  and  Louis, 
who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and 
who  have  got  a  baby,  to  think  of  being 
separated !  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the 
question.” 

“  You  cannot  suppose.  Lady  Milbo¬ 
rough,  that  I  want  to  be  separated  from 
my  husband  ?  ” 

“Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be 
possible  ?  The  very  idea  is  too  shock¬ 
ing  to  be  thought  of.  I  declare  I  haven’t 
slept  since  Louis  was  talking  to  me 
about  it.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  re* 
member,  you  know,  that  a  husband  has 
a  right  to  expect  some — some — some — a 
sort  of — submission  from  his  wife.” 

“  He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience. 
Lady  Milborough.” 

“  Of  course ;  that  is  all  that  one  wants.” 
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“  And  I  will  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan — in 
anytliing  reasonable.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  w'hat  is 
reasonable  r  That,  yon  see,  is  always 
the  difficulty.  You  must  allow  that 
your  husband  is  the  person  who  ought 
to  decide  that.” 

“  Has  he  told  you  that  I  have  refused 
to  obey  him.  Lady  Milborough  ?  ” 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before 
she  replied.  “Well,  yes;  I  think  he 
has,”  she  said.  “  He  asked  you  to  do 
something  about  a  letter, — a  letter  to 
that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  a  man,  my 
dear,  really  to  be  very  much  afraid  of ;  a 
man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
— and  you  declined.  Now  in  a  matter  of 
that  kitid,  of  course  the  husband - ” 

“Lady  Milborough,  I  must  ask  you  to 
listen  to  me.  You  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but 
as  you  have  come  here  about  this  un¬ 
pleasant  business,  you  must  forgive  me 
if  1  insist  upon  it.” 

“  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my 
dear.” 

“  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  I  do  not  refuse  now.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking 
is  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  and  has  be¬ 
come  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  had  Mr. 
Trevelyan  given  me  any  plain  order  about 
him,  I  should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife 
does  not  feel  that  her  chances  of  happi¬ 
ness  are  increased  when  she  finds  that 
her  husband  suspects  her  of  being  too 
intimate  with  another  man.  It  is  a 
thing  very  hard  to  bear.  But  I  would 
have  endeavored  to  bear  it,  knowing 
how  important  it  is  for  both  our  sakes, 
and  more  especially  for  our  child.  I 
would  have  made  excuses,  and  would 
have  endeavored  to  think  that  this  hor¬ 
rid  feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more 
than  a  short  delusion.” 

“  But,  my  dear - ” 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out.  Lady 
Milborough.  But  when  he  tells  me  first 
that  I  am  not  to  meet  the  man,  and  so  in¬ 
structs  the  servants ;  then  tells  me  that 
I  am  to  meet  him,  and  go  on  just  as  I 
w’as  going  before,  and  then  again  tells 
me  that  lam  not  to  see  him,  and  again 
instructs  the  servants, — and,  above  all, 
the  cook ! — that  Colonel  Osborne  is  not 
to  come  into  the  house,  then  obedience 
becomes  rather  difficult.” 


“  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what 
he  wants,  and  then  all  will  be  right.” 

“  I  will  not  say  so  to  you.  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough.  It  is  not  to  you  that  I  ought 
to  say  it.  But  as  he  has  chosen  to  send 
you  here,  Iwill  explain  to  you  that  I  have 
never  disobeyed  him.  When  I  was 
free,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
wishes,  to  have  what  intercourse  I 
pleased  with  Colonel  Osborne,  I  received 
a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  a  most 
trivial  matter.  I  answered  it  as  trivi¬ 
ally.  My  husband  saw  my  letter,  closed, 
and  questioned  me  about  it.  I  told  him 
that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and  that 
if  he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions 
he  could  open  it  and  read  it.” 

“  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  your¬ 
self  to  use  the  word  spy  to  your  hus¬ 
band  ?  ” 

“  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  accuse 
me  as  he  did  ?  If  he  cares  for  me,  let 
him  come  and  beg  my  pardon  for  the  in¬ 
sult  he  has  offered  me.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, - ” 

“  Yes ;  that  seems  very  wrong  to  you, 
who  have  not  had  to  bear  it.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  stranger  to  take  a  husband’s 
part,  and  help  to  put  down  a  poor  woman 
who  has  been  ill  used.  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and  I  will  not  say  that  I  have.  I 
never  have  spoken  a  word  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  that  all  the  world  might  not  hear.” 

“  Nobody  has  accused  you,  my  dear.” 

“Yes;  he  has  accused  me,  and  you 
have  accused  me,  and  you  will  make  all 
the  world  accuse  me.  He  may  put  me 
out  of  his  house  if  he  likes,  but  he  shall 
not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrong, 
when  I  know  I  have  been  right.  He 
cannot  take  my  child  from  me.” 

“  But  he  will.” 

“  No,”  shouted  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  jump¬ 
ing  up  from  her  chair,  “no;  he  shall 
never  do  that.  I  will  cling  to  him  so 
that  he  cannot  separate  us.  He  will 
never  be  so  wicked, — such  a  monster  as 
that.  I  would  go  about  (he  world  say¬ 
ing  what  a  monster  he  had  been  to  me.” 
The  passion  of  the  interview  was  be¬ 
coming  too  great  for  Lady  Milborough’s 
power  of  moderating  it,  and  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  herself  to  be  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  “  Lady  Milborough,”  continued 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  tell  him  from  me  that 
I  will  bear  anything  but  that.  That  1 
w'ill  not  bear.” 
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“  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us 
talk  about  it.” 

“  Who  wants  to  talk  about  it  ?  Why 
do  you  come  here  and  threaten  me  with 
a  thing  so  horrible?  I  do  not  believe 
you.  He  would  not  dare  to  separate 
me  and  my — child.” 

“  But  you  have  only  to  say  that  you 
will  submit  yourself  to  him.” 

“  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and 
I  will  submit  no  further.  What  does 
he  want  ?  Why  does  he  send  you  here  ? 
He  does  not  know  what  he  wants.  He 
has  made  himself  miserable  by  an  ab¬ 
surd  idea,  and  he  wants  everybody  to 
tell  him  that  he  has  been  right.  He 
has  been  very  wrong ;  and  if  he  desires 
to  be  w’ise  now,  he  will  come  back  to 
his  home,  and  say  nothing  further  about 
it.  He  will  gain  nothing  by  sending 
messengers  here.” 

Lady  Milbo rough,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  a  most  disagreeable  ta.'sk  from  the 
purest  motives  of  old  friendship,  did  not 
like  being  called  a  messenger ;  but  the 
woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her 
words,  so  eager,  and  so  passionate,  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  resent  the  in¬ 
jury.  And  there  was  coming  over  her 
an  idea,  of  which  she  herself  was  hardly 
conscious,  that  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
husband  was  not  in  the  right.  She  had 
come  there  with  the  gener.al  idea  that 
wives,  and  especially  young  wives,  should 
be  submissive.  She  had  naturally  taken 
the  husband’s  part;  and  having  a  pre¬ 
conceived  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
she  had  been  willing  enough  to  think 
that  precautionary  measures  were  ne¬ 
cessary  in  reference  to  so  eminent,  and 
notorious,  and  experienced  a  Lothario. 
She  had  never  altogether  loved  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  had  alw'ays  been  a  little 
in  dread  of  her.  But  she  had  thought 
that  the  authority  with  which  she  would 
be  invested  on  this  occasion,  the  mani¬ 
fest  right  on  her  side,  and  the  undeni¬ 
able  truth  of  her  grand  argument,  that 
a  wife  should  obey,  would  carry  her,  if 
not  easily,  still  successfully  through  all 
difficulties.  It  was  probably  the  case 
that  Lady  Milborough,  when  preparing 
for  her  visit,  had  anticipated  a  triumph. 
But  when  she  had  been  closeted  for  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  she  found 
that  she  was  not  triumphant.  She  was 
told  that  she  was  a  messenger,  and  an 
unwelcome  messenger;  and  she  began 
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to  feel  that  she  did  not  know  how  she 
was  to  take  herself  away. 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything 
for  the  best,”  she  said,  getting  up  from 
her  chair. 

“  The  best  will  be  to  send  him  back, 
and  make  him  feel  the  truth.” 

“  The  best  for  you,  my  dear,  will  be 
to  consider  well  w’hat  should  be  the  duty 
of  a  wife.”  < 

“I  have  considered.  Lady  Milborough. 
It  cannot  be  a  wife’s  duty  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  she  has  been  wrong  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.” 

Then  Lady  Milborough  made  her  curt¬ 
sey  and  got  herself  away  in  some  man¬ 
ner  that  was  sufficiently  awkward,  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  curtseyed  also  as  she  rang 
the  bell ;  and,  though  she  was  sore  and 
wretched,  and,  in  truth,  sadly  frightened, 
she  was  not  aw'kward.  In  that  encoun¬ 
ter,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  she  had  been 
the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  liad  been  driven  well  away  from 
the  door,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  went  up  to  the  nursery. 
As  she  entered  she  clothed  her  face  with 
her  sw'eetest  smile.  “  How  is  his  own 
mother’s  dearest,  dearest,  darling  duck  ?” 
she  said,  putting  out  her  arms  and  taking 
the  boy  from  the  nurse.  The  child  was 
at  this  time  about  ten  months  old,  and 
was  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant,  al¬ 
ways  laughing  when  he  was  awake  and 
always  sleeping  when  he  did  not  laugh, 
because  his  little  limbs  were  free  from 
pain,  and  his  little  stomach  was  not  an¬ 
noyed  by  internal  troubles.  He  kicked, 
and  crowed,  and  sputtered,  when  his 
mother  took  him,  and  put  up  his  little 
fingers  to  clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her 
as  a  young  god  upon  the  earth.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  had  ever  been  created 
so  beautiful,  so  joyous,  so  satisfactory, 
so  divine !  And  they  told  her  that  this 
apple  of  her  eye  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  her  !  No ; — that  must  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  “  I  will  take  him  into  my  own 
room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while — you  have 
had  him  all  the  morning,”  she  said ;  as 
though  the  “  having  baby  ”  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  over  which  there  might  almost  be  a 
quarrel.  Then  she  took  her  boy  away 
with  her,  and  when  she  was  alone  with 
him,  went  through  such  a  service  in 
baby-worship  as  most  mothers  will  un¬ 
derstand.  Divide  these  two  I  No ;  no- 
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body  should  do  that.  Sooner  than  that, 
she,  the  mother,  would  consent  to  be  no 
more  than  a  servant  in  her  husband’s 
house.  Was  not  her  baby  all  the  world 
to  her  ? 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  had  an  interview  together 
in  the  library,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
as  unsatisfactory  as  Lady  Milborough’s 
visit.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  tliein 
all  lay  probably  in  this, — that  there  was 
no  decided  point  which,  if  conceded, 
would  have  brought  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Trevelyan  asked  for  general  sub¬ 
mission,  which  he  regarded  as  his  right, 
and  which  in  the  existing  circumstances 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  claim,  and 
though  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did  not  refuse  to 
be  submissive,  she  would  make  no  prom¬ 
ise  on  the  subject.  But  the  truth  was 
that  each  desired  that  the  other  should 
acknowledge  a  fault,  and  that  neither  of 
them  would  make  that  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Emily  Trevelyan  felt  acutely  that 
she  had  been  ill-used,  not  only  by  her 
husband’s  suspicion,  but  by  the  manner 
in  w'hich  he  had  talked  of  his  suspicion 
to  others — to  Lady  Milborough  and  the 
cook,  and  she  was  quite  convinced  that 
she  was  right  herself,  because  he  had 
been  so. vacillating  in  his  conduct  about 
Colonel  Osborne.  But  Trevelyan  was 
equally  sure  that  justice  was  on  his  side. 
Emily  must  have  known  his  real  wishes 
about  Colonel  Osborne ;  but  when  she 
had  found  that  he  had  rescinded  his 
verbal  orders  about  the  admission  of  the 
man  to  the  house — which  he  had  done 
to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander 
and  gossip— she  had  taken  advantage  of 
this,  and  had  thrown  herself  more  en¬ 
tirely  than  ever  into  the  intimacy  of 
which  he  disapproved !  When  they 
met,  each  was  so  sore  that  no  approach 
to  terms  was  made  by  them. 

“  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I 
would  rather  not  live  w'ith  you,”  said 
the  wife.  “  It  is  impossible  to  live  with 
a  husband  who  is  jealous.” 

“  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  shall 
promise  me  to  have  no  further  commu¬ 
nication  with  this  man.” 

“  I  will  make  no  promise  that  implies 
my  own  disgrace.” 

“  Then  we  must  part ;  and  if  that  be 
so,  this  house  will  oe  given  up.  You 
may  live  where  you  please — in  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  in  London ;  but  I  shall  take 


steps  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see 
you.” 

“  I  will  not  remain  in  the  room  with 
you  to  be  insulted  thus,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  And  she  did  not  remain,  but 
left  the  chamber,  slamming  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

“  It  will  be  better  that  she  should 
go,”  said  Trevelyan,  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  alone.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
that  blessing  of  a  rich  marriage,  which 
had  as  it  w’ere  fallen  upon  them  at  the 
Mandarins  from  out  of  heaven,  had  be¬ 
come,  after  an  interval  of  but  two  short 
years,  anything  but  an  unmixed  blessing. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
uiss  stanbdrt’s  oekerositt. 

On  one  Wednesday  morning  early  in 
June,  great  preparations  were  made  at 
the  brick  house  in  the  Close  at  Exeter, 
for  an  event  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  required  any  preparation  at  all. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  her  elder  daughter 
were  coming  into  Exeter  from  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to  visit  Dorothy.  The 
reader  m.ay  perhaps  remember  that  when 
Miss  Stanbury’s  invitation  was  sent  to 
her  niece,  she  was  pleased  to  promise 
that  such  visits  should  be  permitted  on 
a  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a  visit 
was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  w’as  quite  moved  by  the  occasion. 
“  I  shall  not  see  them,  you  know,  Mar¬ 
tha,”  she  had  said,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  preceding  day. 

“  I  suppose  not,  ma’am.” 

“  Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  ?  It 
would  do  no  good.” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma’am,  of 
course.” 

“No,  Martha,  it  is  not.  And  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  right.  It’s  no  good  going 
back  and  undoing  in  ten  minutes  what 
twenty  years  have  done.  She’s  a  poor 
harmless  creature,  I  believe.”  ‘ 

“The  most  harmless  in  the  world, 
ma’am.” 

“  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me 
when  she  w-as  young,  and  what’s  the 
good  of  trying  to  change  it  now  ?  If  I 
was  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  I  should 
only  be  lying.”  ' 

“  Then,  ma’am,  I  would  not  say  it.” 

“  And  I  don’t  mean.  But  you’ll  take 
in  some  wine  and  cake,  you  know.” 
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“I  don’t  think- they’ll  care  for  wine 
and  cake.” 

“  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  What 
matters  whether  they  care  for  it  or  not  ? 
They  need  not  take  it.  It  will  look 
better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If  Dorothy  is 
to  remain  heie,  I  shall  choose  that  she 
should  be  respected.”  And  so  the 
question  of  the  cake  and  wine  had  been 
decided  overnight.  But  wiien  the  morn¬ 
ing  came  Mis.s  Stanbury  was  still  in  a 
twitter.  Halfpast  ten  had  been  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  visit,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  train  in  from  Lessboro’, 
due  at  the  Exeter  station  at  ten.  As 
Miss  Stanbury  breakfasted  always  at 
half  past  eight,  there  was  no  need  of 
hurry  on  account  of  the  expected  visit. 
But,  nevertheless,  she  was  in  a  fuss  all 
the  morning  ;  and  spoke  of  the  coming 
period  as  one  in  which  she  must  necessa¬ 
rily  put  herself  into  solitary  confinement. 

“  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  cold,” 
she  said,  “  and  will  exi)ect  a  fire.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  It  could  be  lighted,  of  course.  It  is 
a  pity  they  should  come  just  so  as  to 
prevent  you  from  going  to  morning 
service  ;  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  1  could  go  with  yoti,  aunt,  and  be  back 
verv  nearly  in  time. '  They  won’t  mind 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“What;  and  have  them  here  all 
alone !  I  wouldn’t  thiuk  of  such  a  thing. 
I  shall  go  up-stairs.  You  had  better 
come  to  me  when  they  are  gone.  Don’t 
hurry  them.  I  don’t  want  you  to  hurry 
them  at  all ;  and  if  you  require  anything, 
Martha  will  w’ait  upon  you.  I  have  told 
the  girls  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  They 
are  so  giddy,  there’s  no  knowing  what 
they  might  be  after.  Besides, — they’ve 
got  their  work  to  mind.” 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor 
Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  quite  re¬ 
covered  fiom  the  original  fear  with 
w’hich  her  aunt  had  inspired  her, — so 
teiTible  that  she  was  almost  soriy  that 
her  mother  and  sister  were  coming  to 
her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock 
was  striking  half-past  ten, — to  secure 
which  punctuality,  and  thereby  not  to 
offend  llie  owner  of  the  mansion,  Mrs. 
Stanbury  and  Priscilla  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  about  the  Close  for  the  last  ten 
minutes, — Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in  the 
parlor. 


“  There  they  are !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up.  “They  haven’t  given  a 
body  much  time  to  run  away,  have  they, 
my  dear?  Half  a  minute,  Martha, — 
just  half  a  minute  I  ”  Then  she  gathered 
up  her  things  as  though  she  had  been 
ill-treated  in  being  driven  to  make  so 
sudden  a  retreat,  and  Martha,  as  soon 
as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress’s  dress 
had  become  invisible  on  the  stairs,  open¬ 
ed  the  front  door  for  the  visitors. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  it  ?  ” 
said  Priscilla,  when  they  had  been  there 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“  H — u — sh,”  whispered  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she’s  listening  at  the 
door,”  said  Priscilla. 

“Indeed,  she’s  not,”  said  Dorothy. 
“  There  can’t  be  a  truer,  honester 
w'oman,  than  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  But  is  she  kind  to  you,  Dolly  ?  ” 
asked  the  mother. 

“  Very  kind  ;  loo  kind.  Only  I  don’t 
understand  her  quite,  and  then  she  gets 
angry  with  me.  I  know  she  thinks  I 
am  a  fool,  and  that’s  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come 
home,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  She’ll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  And  who  need  care  about  her  for¬ 
giveness  ?  ”  said  Priscilla. 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at 
any  rate,”  said  Dorothy.  Then  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Maitha 
entered  w'ith  the  cake  and  wine.  “  Miss 
Stanbury’s  compliments,  ladies,  and  she 
hopes  you’ll  take  a  glass  of  sherry.” 
Whereupon  she  filled  out  the  glasses 
and  carried  them  round. 

“Pray  give  my  compliments  and 
thanks  to  my  sister  Stanbury,”  said 
Dorothy’s  mother.  But  Priscilla  put 
down  the  glass  of  wine  without  touching 
it,  and  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  not  very 
successfid,  and  poor  Dorothy  almost  felt 
that  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  the  Close 
she  must  lose  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
that  without  really  making  a  friend  of 
her  aunt.  There  had  as  yet  been  no 
quarrel, — nothing  that  had  been  plainly 
recognized  as  disagreeable;  but  there  had 
not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  sympathy,  or 
assured  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Miss 
Stanbury  had  declared  more  than  once 
that  it  would  do,  but  had  not  succeeded 
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in  sliowingin  what  the  success  consisted. 
When  she  was  told  that  the  two  ladies 
were  gone,  she  desired  that  Dorothy 
might  be  sent  to  her,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  anxious  inquiries. 

‘‘ Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they 
think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  aunt,  that  they  think 
very  much.” 

“And  what  do  they  say  about  it?” 

“They  didn’t  say  very  much,  aunt, 
r  was  very  glad  to  see  mamma  and 
Priscilla.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  mamma  gave  me  back  the  money  I 
sent  her.” 

“  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?  ”  asked 
Miss  Stanbury,  very  sharply. 

“  Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends 
her  now  what  she  wants.”  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  when  she  heard  this,  looked  very 
sour.  “I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you, 
yon  know.” 

“  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got 
in  that  way, — never.” 

“  But,  Aunt  Stanbury,  isn’t  it  good 
of  him  to  send  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  it’s  better 
than  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  gam¬ 
bling.  But  I  dare  say  ho  gets  enough 
for  that  too.  When  a  man,  born  and 
bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to 
let  out  ‘  his  talents  and  education  for 
such  purposes,  I  dare  say  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  enough  to  pay  him.  The  devil 
always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that 
only  makes  it  so  much  the  worse.  One 
almost  comes  to  doubt  wdiether  any  one 
ought  to  learn  to  write  at  all,  when  it  is 
used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I’ve  said 
what  I’ve  got  to  say,  and  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  anything  more.  What’s  the  use  ? 
But  it  has  been  hard  upon  me, — very. 
It  was  my  money  did  it,  and  I  feel  I’ve 
misused  it.  It’s  a  disgrace  to  me  which 
I  don’t  deserve.” 

For  a  cou|»le  of  minutes  Dorothy 
remained  quite  silent,  and  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  did  not  herself  say  anything  fur¬ 
ther.  Nor  during  that  time  did  she 
observe  her  niece,  or  she  would  probably 
have  seen  that  the  subject  was  not  to  be 
dropped.  Dorothy,  though  she  was  silent, 
was  not  calm,  and  was  preparing  herself 
for  a  crusade  in  her  brother’s  defence. 

“Aunt  Stanbury,  he’s  my  brother, 
you  know.” 

“  Of  course  he’s  your  brother.  I 
wish  he  were  not.” 


“  I  think  him  the  best  brother  in  the 
world, — and  the  best  son.” 

“  Why  does  he  sell  himself  to  write 
sedition  ?  ” 

“He  doesn’t  sell  himself  to  write 
sedition.  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be 
sedition, » or  anything  wicked,  because 
it’s  sold  for  a  penny.” 

“  If  you  are  going  to  cram  him  down 
my  throat,  Dorothy,  you  and  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  part.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  about 
him,  only  you  ought — not — to  abuse 
him — before  me.”  By  this  time  Doro¬ 
thy  was  beginning  to  sob,  but  Miss 
Stanbury’s  countenance  was  still  very 
grim  and  very  stern.  “  He’s  coming 
home  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  want 
to — see — see  him,”  continued  Dorothy. 

“,  Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter ! 
He  won’t  come  here.” 

“Then  I’d  rather  go  home.  Aunt 
Stanbury.” 

“  Very  well,  very  well,”  said  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  and  she  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  w’as  in  dismay,  and  began  to 
think  that  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  pack  up  her  clothes  and  prepare 
for  her  departure.  She  was  very  sorryfor 
■what  had  occurred,  being  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  .aid  not  only 
to  herself,  but  to  her  mother  and  sister, 
which  w^as  afforded  by  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  she  felt  very  angry 
with  herself,  in  that  she  had  already 
driven  her  aunt  to  quarrel  with  her. 
But  she  had  found  it  to  be  imjwssible  to 
hear  her  own  brother  abused  without 
saying  a  word  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not 
see  her  aunt  again  till  dinner-time,  and 
then  there  was  hardly  a  word  uttered. 
Once  or  twice  Dorothy  made  a  little 
effort  to  speak,  but  these  attempts  failed 
utterly.  The  old  woman  would  hardly 
reply  even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  sim¬ 
ply  muttered  something,  or  shook  her 
head  when  she  was  addressed.  Jane, 
who  waited  at  table,  was  very  demure 
and  silent,  and  Martha,  who  once  came 
into  the  room  during  the  meal,  merely 
W’hispered  a  word  into  Miss  Stanbnry’s 
ear.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured 
out  by  Miss  Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy 
felt  that  she  could  endure  this  treatment 
no  longer.  How  was  it  possible  that 
she  could  drink  wine  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 
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“  Not  for  me,  Aunt  Stanbury,”  said 
she,  with  a  deploring  tone. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  drink  it  to-day.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  it 
was  poured  out?  And  why  not  to¬ 
day?  Come,  drink  it.  Do  as  I  bid 
you.”  And  she  stood  over  her  niece, 
as  a  tragedy  queen  in  a  plaj^  with  a  howl 
of  poison.  Dorothy  took  it  and  sipped 
it  from  mere  force  of  obedience.  “  You 
make  as  many  bones  about  a  glass  of 
port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and 
salts,”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “Now  I’ve 
got  something  to  say  to  you.”  By  this 
time  the  servant  was  gone,  and  the  two 
were  seated  alone  together  in  the  parlor. 
Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  swallowed 
above  half  her  wine,  at  once  put  the 
glass  down.  There  was  an  importance 
in  her  aunt’s  tone  which  frightened  her, 
and  made  her  feel  that  some  evil  was 
coming.  And  yet,  as  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  must  return  home, 
there  was  no  further  evil  that  she  need 
dread.  “  You  didn’t  write  any  of  those 
horrid  articles  ?•”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  No,  aunt ;  I  didn’t  write  them.  I 
shouldn’t  know  how.” 

“  And  I  hope  you’ll  never  learn.  They 
say  women  are  to  vote,  and  become  doc¬ 
tors,  and  if  so,  there’s  no  knowing  what 
devil’s  tricks  they  mayn’t  do.  Hut  it 
isn’t  your  fault  about  that  filthy  news¬ 
paper.  How  he  can  let  himself  down 
to  write  stuff  that  is  to  be  printed  on 
straw  is  what  I  can’t  understand.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  he  writes  it.” 

“  It  w’ould  make  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  to  me.  And  I’m  told  that  what 
they  call  ink  comes  off  on  your  fingers 
like  lamp-black.  I  never  touched  one, 
thank  ‘  God ;  but  they  tell  me  so.  All 
the  same ;  it  isn’t  your  fault.” 

“  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Aunt 
Stanbury.” 

“  Of  course  you’ve  not.  And  as  he  is 
your  brother,  it  wouldn’t  be  natural  that 
you  should  like  to  throw  him  off.  And, 
my  dear,  I  like  you  for  taking  his  part. 
Only  you  needn’t  have  been  so  fierce 
with  an  old  woman.” 

“Indeed — indeed  I  didn’t  mean  to 
be — fierce.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  I  never  was  taken  up  so  short  in  my 
life.  But  we  won’t  mind  that.  There ; 
he  shall  come  and  see  you.  I  suppose 


he  won’t  insist  on  leaving  any  of  his 
nastiness  about.” 

“  But  is  he  to  come  here.  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury  ?  ” 

“  He  may  if  he  pleases.” . 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Stanbury !  ” 

“  When  he  was  here  last  he  generally 
had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  I  dare  say 
he  never  puts  it  down  at  all  now.  Those 
things  grow  upon  young  people  so  fast. 
But  if  he  could  leave  it  on  the  door-step 
just  while  he’s  here  I  should  be  obliged 
to  him.” 

“  But,  dear  aunt,  couldn’t  I  see  him 
in  the  street  ?  ” 

“  Out  in  the  street !  No,  my  dear. 
All  the  world  is  not  to  know  that  he’s 
your  brother ;  and  he  is  dressed  in  such 
a  rapscallion  manner  that  the  people 
would  think  you  were  talking  to  a  house¬ 
breaker.”  Dorothy’s  face  became  again 
red  as  she  heard  this,  and  the  angry 
words  were  very  nearly  spoken.  “  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,”  continued  Miss 
Stanbury,  “  he  had  on  a  short,  rough 
jacket,  with  enormous  buttons,  and  one 
of  those  flipperty-flopperty  things  on  his 
head,  that  the  butcher-boys  wear.  And, 
oh,  the  smell  of  tobacco!  As  he  bad 
been  up  in  London,  I  suppose  he  thought 
Exeter  was  no  better  than  a  village,  and 
he  might  do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  he 
knew  that  if  I’m  particular  about  anjr- 
thing,  it  is  about  a  gentleman’s  hat  m 
the  streets.  And  he  wanted  me — me ! — 
to  walk  with  him  across  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh’s!  We  should  have  been  hooted 
about  the  Close  like  a  pair  of  mad  dogs; 
— and  so  I  told  him.” 

“  All  the  young  men  seem  to  dress 
like  that  now.  Aunt  Stanbuiy.” 

“  No,  they  don’t.  Mr.  Gibson  doesn’t 
dress  like  that.” 

“  But  he’s  a  clergyman.  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury.” 

“Perhaps  I’m  an  old  fool.  I  dare 
say  I  am,  and  of  course  that’s  what  you 
mean.  At  any  rate  I’m  too  old  to 
change,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  try.  I  like 
to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  house-breaker.  For  the  matter  of 
that  I’m  told  that  there  is  a  difference, 
and  that  the  house-breakers  all  look  like 
gentlemen  now.  It  may  be  proper  to 
make  us  all  stand  on  our  heads,  with 
our  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air ;  but  I  for 
one  don’t  like  being  topsy-turvy,  and  I 
won’t  try  it.  When  is  he  to  reach  Exeter  ?” 
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“  He  is  coming  on  Tuesday  next,  by 
the  last  train,” 

“  Then  you  can’t  see  him  that  night. 
That’s  out  of  the  question.  No  doubt 
he’ll  sleep  at  the  Nag’s  Head,  as  that’s 
the  lowest  radical  public-house  in  the 
city.  Martha  shall  try  to  find  him.  She 
knows  move  about  his  doings  than  I 
do.  If  he  chooses  to  come  here  the 
following  morning  before  he  goes  down 
to  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good. 
I  shall  wait  up  till  Martha  comes  back 
from  the  train  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
hear.”  Dorothy  was  of  course  full  of 
gratitude  and  thanks ;  but  yet  she  felt 
almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  her 
aunt’s  clemency  on  the  matter.  She  had 
desired  to  take  her  brother’s  part,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  had 
done  so  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner. 
She  had  listened  to  an  immense  number 
of  accusations  against  him,  and  had  been 
unable  to  reply  to  them  because  she  had 
been  conquered  by  the  promise  of  a 
visit.  And  now  it  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  she  should  speak  of  going. 
Her  aunt  had  given  way  to  her,  and  of 
course  had  conquered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  after 
ten  o’clock,  Hugh  Stanbury  was  walk¬ 
ing  round,  the  Close  with  his  aunt’s  old 
servant.  He  had  not  put  up  at  that 
dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which 
Miss  Stanbury  was  so  much  afraid,  but 
had  taken  a  bed-room  at  the  Railway 
Inn.  From  there  he  had  walked  up  to 
the  Close  with  Martha,  and  now  was 
having  a  few  last  words  with  her  before 
he  would  allow  her  to  return  to  the 
house. 

“  I  suppose  she’d  as  soon  see  the  devil 
as  see  me,”  said  Hugh. 

“  If  you  speak  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hugh, 
I  won’t  listen  to  you.” 

•  “  And  yet  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
please  her ;  and  I  don’t  think  any  boy 
ever  loved  an  old  woman  better  than  I 
did  her.” 

“  That  was  while  she  used  to  send  you 
cakes,  and  ham,  and  jam  to  school,  Mr. 
Hugh.” 

“  Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she 
sent  me  flannel  waistcoats  to  Oxford. 
But  when  I  didn’t  care  any  longer  for 
cakes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  of 
me.  It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  if  she’ll 
only  be  good  to  Dorothy.” 

“  She  never  was  bad  to  any  body,  Mr. 
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Hugh.  But  I  don’t  think  an  old  lady 
like  her  ever  takes  to  a  young  woman 
:ts  she  does  to  a  young  man,  if  only  he’ll 
let  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own 
way  than  you  would.  It’s  my  belief 
that  you  might  have  had  it  all  for  your 
own  some  day,  if  you’d  done  as  you 
ought.” 

“That’s  nonsense,  Martha.  She 
means  to  leave  it  all  to  the  Burgesses. 
I’ve  heard  her  say  so.” 

“  Say  so ;  yes.  People  don’t  always 
do  what  they  say.  If  you’d  managed 
rightly  you  might  have  it  all ; — and  so 
you  might  now.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,  old  girl ;  I  shan’t 
try.  Live  for  the  next  twenty  years 
under  her  apron-strings,  that  I  may  have 
the  chance  at  the  end  of  it  of  cutting  some 

1»oor  devil  out  of  his  money !  Do  you 
mow  the  meaning  of  making  a  score  off 
your  own  bat,  Martha  ?  ” 

“No,  I  don’t;  and  if  it’s  anything 
you’re  like  to  do,  I  don’t  think  I  should 
be  the  better  for  learning, — by  all  ac¬ 
counts.  And  now,  if  you  please.  I’ll  go 
in.” 

“Good  night,  Martha.  My  love  to 
them  both,  and  say  I’ll  be  there  to-mor¬ 
row  exactly  at  half-past  nine.  You’d 
better  take  it.  It  won’t  turn  to  slate- 
stone.  It  hasn’t  come  from  the  old 
gentleman.” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  of  that  kind, 
Mr.  Hugh ; — indeed  I  don’t.” 

“Nonsense.  If  you  don’t  take  it 
you’ll  offend  me.  I  believe  you  think 
I’m  not  much  better  than  a  schoolboy 
still.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you’re  half  so  good, 
Mr.  Hugh,”  said  the  old  servant,  stick¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  which  Hugh  had 
given  her  in  under  her  glove  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit 
was  made  at  the  brick  house,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  was  again  in  a  fuss.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  she  was  in  a  much 
better  humor  than  before,  and  was  full 
of  little  jokes  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
visitation.  Of  course,  she  was  not  to 
see  her  nephew  herself,  and  no  message 
was  to  be  delivered  from  her,  and  none 
was  to  be  given  to  her  from  him.  But 
an  accurate  report  was  to  be  made  to 
her  as  to  his  appearance,  and  Dorothy 
was  to  be  enabled  to  answer  a  variety 
of  questions  respecting  him  after  he  waa 
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Cfone.  *‘Of  course,  I  don’t  want  to 
know  anything  about  his  money,”  Miss 
Stanbury  said,  “only  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  these  people  can  afford 
to  pay  for  their  penny  trash.”  On  this 
occasion  she  had  left  the  room  and  gone 
up-stairs  before  the  knock  came  at  the 
door,  but  she  managed,  by  peeping  over 
the  balcony,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
“  flipperty-flopperty  ”  hat  which  her 
nephew  certainly  had  with  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  great  news  for 
his  sister.  The  cottage  in  which  Mra 
Stanbury  lived  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling  in  which 
a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  ever 
sheltered  themselves.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and 
a  kitchen  ;  but  they  were  all  so  dimin¬ 
utive  in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little 
more  than  a  cabin.  But  there  was  a 
house  in  the  village,  not  large  indeed, 
but  eminently  respectable,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  ivy,  having  a  garden 
behind  it,  and  generally  called  the  Clock 
House,  because  there  had  once  been  a 
clock  upon  it.  This  house  had  been 
lately  vacated,  and  Hugh  informed  his 
sister  that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it 
for  his  mother’s  accommodation.  !N  ow, 
the  late  occupants  of  the  Clock  House, 
at  N  uncombe  Putney,  had  been  people 
with  five  or  six  hundred  a  year.  Had 
other  matters  been  in  accordance,  the 
house  would  almost  have  entitled  them 
to  consider  themselves  as  county  people. 
A  gardener  had  always  been  kept  there, 
— and  a  cow ! 

“  The  Clock  House  for  mamma  ?  ” 

“Well,  yes.  Don’t  say  a  word  about 
it  as  yet  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  as  she’ll 
think  that  Pve  sold  myself  altogether  to 
the  old  gentleman.” 

“  But,  Hugh,  how  can  mamma  live 
there  ?  ” 

“The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  there  is  a 
secret.  I  can’t  tell  you  quite  yet.  Of 
course  you’ll  know  it,  and  everybody 
will  know  it,  if  the  thing  comes  about. 
But  as  you  won’t  talk,  I  will  tell  you 
what  most  concerns  ourselves.” 

“  And  am  I  to  go  back  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not, — if  you  will  take  my 
advice.  Stick  to  your  aunt.  You  don’t 
want  to  smoke  pipes,  and  wear  Tom-and- 
Jerry  hats,  and  write  for  the  penny 
newspapers.” 
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Now  Hugh  Stanbury’s  secret  was 
this;  that  Louis  Trevelyan’s  wife  and 
sister-in-law  were  to  leave  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  and  come  and  live  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  with  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  Priscilla.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 

t»lan  to  be  carried  out,  if  Hugh  Stan- 
>ury  should  be  successful  in  his  present 
negotiations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  RHINE  FRONTIER. 

f  In  a  charming  but  now  almost  forgotten 
book,*  Victor  Hugo  relates  how,  on  a 
July  morning  in  1839,  he  left  Paris  in 
search  of  trees  and  sky — things  which 
were  not  then  to  be  seen  in  its  narrow 
streets.  He  went  to  Meau.x,  Epernay, 
Rheinis,*  Namur,  Liege,  Ai.\-la-Chapelle, 
and  thus  proceeded  eastward  until  he 
was  stopped  by  the  lihine.  The  great 
river,  witn  its  broad  yellow  stream,  its 
grand  histoiical  associations  and  poeti¬ 
cal  legends,  fascinated  and  enthralled 
him.  “  1  looked  long,”-  he  say8,“  at  this 
proud  and  noble  I’iver,  violent,  but  with¬ 
out  fury — savage,  fretful,  yet  majestic. 
It  was  swelled  and  magnificent  at  the 
time  I  crossed  it.  It  wiped  its  yellow 
mane  against  the  boats  of  the  bridge  ; . . . 
its  banks  were  fading  away  in  the  twi¬ 
light  ;  its  voice  was  a  mighty  but  peace¬ 
ful  roar.”  The  poet  then  goes  on  to 
describe,  with  his  usual  picturesque  elo¬ 
quence,  the  most  famous  of  the  Rhine 
cities  and  landscapes  among  which  he 
wandered,  and  dreamt,  and  philosophi¬ 
zed  for  more  than  three  months.  But  the 
most  curious  part  of  his  book  is  the  con¬ 
cluding  chaj)ter,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  claims  of  France  to  the  Rhine  fron¬ 
tier.  He  begins  by  sketching,  in  a  few 
broad  and  vivid  touches,  the  political 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven-, 
teenth  century.  The  most  prominent  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  picture  are  two  Powers 
which,  according  to  Hugo,  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  Europe.  One  of 
these  represented  the  spirit  of  conquest; 
the  other,  that  of  commerce.  The  first 
was  Turkey  ;  the  second,  Spain.  These 
two  bugbears  of  our  grandfathers  have 
now  disappeared.  Turkey  is  being  de¬ 
voured  by  paper-money,  “  that  vermin 
of  rotten  states ;  ”  England  possesses 
Gibraltar,  “  like  the  savage  who  sews  on 

•  “Le  Rhin.”  Paris,  1846. 
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his  cloak  the  claws  of  the  lion  he  has  kill¬ 
ed.”  But  Europe  is  not  yet  liberated. 
To  Turkey  has  succeeded  Russia ; 
to  Spain — perfidious  Albion,  who  has 
become  far  stronger  than  Spain  had  ever 
been. 

After  impressing  his  readers,  in  a  doz¬ 
en  pages  of  brilliant  declamation,  with 
tlie  immensity  of  the  power  of  Russia, 
and  especially  of  England,  Hugo  urges 
that  the  natural  defenders  of  Europe 
against  the  two  giants  that  hang  on  her 
skirts  are  France  and  Germany.  It  was 
to  prevent  their  union  that  England,  by 
a  master-stroke  of  ]>rofound  policy,  gave 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia — “  a 
state  of  yesterday  which  has  the  future 
of  Germany  in  its  hands,” — and  thereby 
created  a  standing  object  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Germans  and  the  French. 
“  The  installation  of  Prussia  in  the  Rhe¬ 
nish  provinces,”  he  adds,  “  tvas  the  cap¬ 
ital  achievement  of  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na.  It  was  due  to  the  great  cleverness 
ofliOrd  Castlereagh,  and  to  the  great 
blundering  of  M.  de  'I'alleyrand.” 

With  all  his  mystic  language  and  fan¬ 
ciful  analogies,  Victor  Hugo  has  here 
unquestionably  hit  upon  the  great  fact 
which  niakes  the  question  of  the  Rhine 
frontier  at  once  so  important  and  so  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Europe.  Whether  Castle¬ 
reagh  was  so  clever,  or  Talleyrand  so 
blind,  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  as  is 
above  implied,  may  be  doubled.  Prus¬ 
sia  at  that  lime  was  a  very  small  “great 
power,”  ruled  by  a  feeble  king  who  only 
aspired  to  keep  what  he  had  got ;  she 
had  but  little  influence  in  Germany,  and 
it  would  have  required  almost  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  genius — a  quality  certainly  not 
possessed  by  Castlereagh — to  foresee 
the  greatness  which  was  in  store  for  her. 
Even  at  the  period  when  Hugo  wrote 
the  l  emarkable  words  we  have  quoted, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  Prussia  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  she  would  one  day 
stand  at  the  head  of  Germany.  Bis¬ 
marck  was  then  a  rollicking  student  fresh 
from  Giitlingen,  where  he  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  hard  drinker  and  a  bold  and 
skilful  swordsman  ;  the  new  king,  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.,  was  amusing  himself 
with  amateur  politics  and  theology  at 
Potsdam ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
military  men,  the  institution  of  the 
Landwehr  was  an  absurd  traditional 
crotchet  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern, 


looking  very  well  on  paper,  but  utterly 
useless  for  real  duty  in  the  field.  But 
whether  it  was  done  accidentally,  or  of 
set  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Rhine  provinces  to 
the  possession  of  Prussia  remains  to  this 
day  the  strongest  safeguard  of  Europe 
against  a  repetition  by  France  of  the 
policy  of  conquest  pursued  by  the  First 
Napoleon.  In  the  hands  of  Austria,  or 
as  a  separate  state,  the  Rhineland  would 
always  have  been  more  or  less  under 
French  influence,  as  it  was  for  centuries 
before  1815.  Since  it  has  been  part  of 
Prussia,  tbe  advance  of  France  north¬ 
ward  and  eastward  has  been  barred  by  a 
resolute  and  wary  antagonist,  w'ho  has 
always  held  the  country  in  absolute 
subjection  by  his  martinet  system  of 
government,  and  now  stands  fully  armed 
on  the  F'rench  frontier  as  the  military 
representative  of  all  Germany. 

W’^hat  Victor  Hugo  predicted  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  has  now  come  to  pass. 
Austria  has  become  “  the  past  of 
Germany,  Prussia  her  future.”  Since 
Sadowa,  the  Rhine  province.s — for  the 
last  half-century  a  subject  of  contention 
between  France  and  Prussia — have  al¬ 
ready  three  or  four  times  almost  been 
the  battle-ground  of  a  ti'eraendous  war. 
Becker’s  famous  song :  “  They  shall  not 
have  it — our  free  German  Rhine !  ”  has 
at  this  momeiit  a  far  deeper  meaning 
than  when  it  was  sung  in  German  beer¬ 
houses  in  1840;  for  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
appointment  on  one  side,  and  the  pride 
of  success  on  the  other,  have  now,  more 
than  ever,  made  France  desire  to  take 
the  Rhine,  and  Germany  determine  to 
keep  it. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  French  writers 
that  thd  Rhinelanders  of  the  left  bank 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  rule  of 
Prussia  for  that  of  France.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  times;  it 
is  certainly  not  so  now.  Every  German 
has  since  18C6  felt  a  natural  pride  in  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Fatherland ;  and  the 
Rhinelanders,  by  race,  language,  and 
character,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
great  German  nation,  different  as  they 
are  in  many  respects  from  their  country¬ 
men  of  the  North.  Count  Bismarck 
once  dashed  off,  with  his  characteristic 
vervcy  a  humorous  and  life-like  sketch 
of  the  typical  German  in  his  relations  to 
society  and  his  government.  “  Individ- 
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ualism,”  lie  said,  is  the  radical  vice  of 
our  nation.  Every  one  here  lives  apart 
in  his  own  little  corner,  with  his  own 
particular  opinions,  surrounded  by  his 
own  wife  and  children,  always  suspect¬ 
ing  the  goveiTiraent  as  well  as  liis  neigh¬ 
bor,  estimating  everything  from  his  own 
pei*sonal  point  of  view,  but  never  from 
that  of  the  mass.  The  sentiment  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  .and  the  mania  of  contra¬ 
diction,  are  developed  in  him  to  an  in¬ 
conceivable  degree.  Show  him  an  open 
door,  and  rather  than  pass  through  it 
he  will  make  a  hole  in  the  wall.” 
This  self-contained  and  critical  spirit  is 
to  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  Rhine, 
especially  when,  as  constantly  happens, 
the  easy-going  people  of  the  country 
come  into  collision  with  the  hard,  cen¬ 
tralizing  officialism  of  Berlin.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  Prussians — 
the  Frenchmen  of  Germany — with  all 
their  energy  and  intelligence,  have  utter¬ 
ly  failed  in  assimilating  the  Rhineland¬ 
ers,  as  the  French  have  assimilated  the 
Alsatians,  for  instance.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  certain  extent  attributa¬ 
ble  to  Rhenish  inertness.  Never  was 
the  theory  about  the  character  of 
a  nation  being  determined  by  whether 
it  drinks  wine  or  beer  so  utterly  dis¬ 
proved  as  in  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  beer-drinking  Piaissian  is  gay, 
quick-witted,  and  enterprising ;  the 
Rhinelander,  whose  existence  is  passed 
among  vineyards,  wdio  drinks  and  talks 
about  wine  from  morning  till  night,* 


*  The  wonderful  capacity  for  drink  of  the 
Rhinelanders  is  amusingly  illustrated  by 
Goetlie  in  his  journals.  “  The  Bishop  of  May- 
ence,”  he  says,  “  once  delivered  a  sermon 
against  drunkenness,  and  after  painting  in  the 
strongest  colors  the  evils  of  over-indulgence, 
concluded  as  follows:--* But  the  abuse  of 
wine  does  not  exclude  its  use ;  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  that  wine  rejoices  the  heart  of  man. 
Probably  there  is  no  one  in  my  congregation 
who  cannot  drink  four  bottles  of  wine  with- 
put  feeling  any  disturbance  of  his  senses ;  but 
if  any  man  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  bottle  so 
forgets  himself  as  to  abuse  and  strike  his  wife 
and  children,  and  treat  his  best  friends  as  ene¬ 
mies,  let  him  look  into  his  conscience,  and  in 
future  always  stop  at  the  sixth  bottle.  ‘  Yet, 
if  after  drinking  eight-  or  even  ten  or  twelve 
bottles,  he  can  still  take  his  Christian  neigh¬ 
bor  lovingly  by  the  hand,  and  obey  the  or¬ 
ders  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  superiors, 
let  him  tiiankfuily  drink  his  modest  (sic) 


is  slow  and  prosy,  detests  work,  and 
stolidly  resists  all  innovations.  Give 
him  his  pipe,  pfannkxichen^  his  bottle 
of  wine,  and  a  few  boon  companions 
with  whom  he  may  verbosely  discuss 
his  gains  at  the  lottery  or  the  prospects 
of  the  vintage,  and  his  highest  aspiia- 
tions  will  be  satisfied.  The  village  pol¬ 
itician,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Prus¬ 
sia  Proper,  is  unknown  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  a  sleepy,  comfortable,  pleasant 
country,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with 
lovely  scenes  and  a  fruitful  soil,  without 
the  pauperism  that  breeds  political  dis 
content,  or  the  manufactures  that  mul¬ 
tiply  human  wants  and  provoke  the  rest¬ 
less  and  indefinite  cravings  of  our  modern 
civilization.  In  spite  of  its  railways, 
.its  steamboats,  and  its  annual  stream  of 
tourists,  it  is  still  in  many  things  far  be¬ 
hind  other  European  countries  that  are 
less  populous  and  not  so  close  to  the 
great  European  highway.  The  Rhine 
rafts  and  ferry-boats,  the  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements  on  its 
banks,  are,  to  all  appearance,  much  the 
same  as  were  used  by  the  Celts  who  in¬ 
habited  the  country  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  numerous  emblems  of 
an  almost  mediaeval  superstition  which 
are  scattered  everywhere  remind  one  of 
Italy  or  Southern  France.  Even  on  the 
least  frequented  paths,  in  the  thick  woods 
of  beech  and  pine  which  clothe  the 
round  hills  of  Eifel,  you  cannot  walk  a 
mile  without  meeting  by  the  wayside 
with  a  cross,  a  stone  slab  with  rude  bas- 
reliefs  representing  some  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  saint,  or  a  gaudily-painted  image 
of  the  Madonna.  In  the  vineyards,  too, 
you  often  see  the  heavy  bunches  of  close- 
pressed  grapes,  their  thin  transparent 
skins  almost  bursting  with  the  rich  red 
oryellow  juice,  hang  over  roughly  carved 
votive  tablets,  whose  coarse  and  wea¬ 
ther-stained  surface  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  graceful  vines  and  their  son 
round  fruit.  In  this  romantic  land,  the 
miracles  are  as  numerous,  and  more  cred¬ 
ited,  than  the  legends,  and  even  military 


draught.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  as 
to  taking  any  more,  for  it  is  seldom  that  Prov¬ 
idence  gives  any  one  the  special  grace  to 
drink  sixteen  bottles  at  a  sitting,  as  it  has  en¬ 
abled  me,  its  unworthy  servant,  to  do  without 
either  neglecting  my  duties  or  losing  my 
temper.  ’  ” 
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and  Protestant  Prussia  finds  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  supplant  the  monasteries  by  her 
barracks,  or  to  elbow  monks  and  nuns 
out  of  the  railway  trains  with  her  troops. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  Prussian  about  the  Rhine  but 
its  soldiers  and  fortresses ;  and  even 
these  look  like  foreign  importations 
which  have  not  yet  been  naturalized  in 
the  country.  Elsewhere  a  group  of  sol¬ 
diers  or  a  fortress  is  often  a  picturesque 
addition  to  the  landscape  ;  on  the  Rhine 
it  is  usually  an  eyesore.  The  crowds 
of  under-sized  and  slovenly-dressed  men 
you  meet  slouching  .along  in  loose  march¬ 
ing  order  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrison 
towns  are  anything  but  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  especially  when  they  break  rudely 
on  such  ch.arming  harmonies  of  color 
as  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
on  those  thickly-wooded  ridges,  sloping 
down  into  narrow  emerald-green  dells, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  features  of  Rhine  scenery.  Equally 
ugly  and  prosaic  are  the  fortresses. 
Ehrenbreitstein,  “  the  Prussian  Gibral¬ 
tar,”  descends  to  the  Rhine  in  a  series 
of  straight  monotonous  brick  walls ; 
Coblentz,  with  its  beautiful  site,  its 
fine  old  churches,  its  picturesque  timber 
houses,,  is  yet  little  more  than  a  huge 
barrack.  Soldiers  fill  the  streets  and 
restaurants,  every  hill  is  a  fortification, 
and  the  Rtiine  itself  here  looks  like  a 
huge  moat.  The  contrast  between  these 
hideous  instruments  of  modern  warfare 
and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  almost  painful. 

But  if  Prussia  has  failed  to  instil  into 
the  homely  Rhinelanders  any  of  her 
warlike  and  enterprising  spirit,  she  has 
at  least  thoroughly  established  her  do¬ 
minion  both  over  them  and  their  country. 
Prussian  officialism  is  supreme,  and, 
what  is  just  now  even  more  imjiortant, 
Prussian  militarism  as  ivell.  You  see 
in  the  most  retired  villages — places 
which  seem  the  very  ideal  of  pastoral 
tranquillity — the  well-known  inscription 
on  the  first  and  last  house  announcing  the 
company  and  regiment  of  the  Landwehr 
for  which  the  villagers  are  recruited, 
and  the  military  law  is  everywhere  ri¬ 
gidly  executed  and  submissively^  obeyed. 
Years  ago  the  Rhinelanders  grumbled  at 
being  thus  dragooned,  and  even  looked 
with  a  longing  eye  to  France,  but  they 
could  not  long  resist  the  superior  energy 


of  their  Prussian  rulers,  and  they  have 
now  become  so  accustomed  to  the  yoke 
that  they  no  longer  feel  it  as  a  grievance. 
As  for  the  country,  every  weak  point 
has  been  fortified  to  the  utmost.  The 
two  principal  towns  in  the  Rhine  pro 
vinces — Cologne,  the  commercial  capital, 
and  Coblentz,  the  military  capital — 
have  each  a  garrison  of  5,000  men,  and 
are  defended  by  works  which  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  an  in¬ 
vader.  Coblentz,  esi)ecially,  is  now  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  The 
foits  of  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  the 
Carthusian  hill  render  the  town  unap¬ 
proachable  by  an  enemy  from  Mayenceor 
Bingen ;  and  the  huge  fortifications  of  the 
Petersberg,  forming  an  intrenched  camp 
capable  of  accommodating  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  entirely  command  the  long 
stretch  of  flat  country  which  extends  in 
the  direction  of  Cologne  and  Treves — 
that  famous  plain  on  which  the  Romans, 
the  Normans,  the  Guelphs,  the  Swedes, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  have  for 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  fought  and 
bled.  These  powerful  defences  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  are  completed 
by  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  east.  Ehren¬ 
breitstein  overlooks  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  is  only  accessible  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  it  is  protected  by 
a  double  line  of  works.  A  sixth  fort, 
that  of  Asterstein,  on  the  Pfaffendorf 
hill,  south  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  completes 
the  circle.  Forty  miles  higher  up  is 
Mayence,  with  a  Prussian  garrison, 
though  as  yet  nominally  not  annexed  to 
the  Prussian  state.  It  was  one  of  the 
“  federal  fortresses”  which,  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1816,  were  to  be  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  Germany  against 
France,  and  five  out  of  the  twenty-five 
millions  taken  from  the  French  military 
contribution  for  strengthening  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  Lower  Rhine  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  fortifying  it.  In  former  times 
Mayence  had  such  a  reputation  for 
strength  that  it  was  attacked  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  German  for¬ 
tress.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
evacuated  it  after  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia.  In  1688  they  once  more  be¬ 
sieged  and  captured  it,  but  lost  it  again 
in  the  following  year.  In  1 792  it  yielded 
to  the  French  under  Custiue,  was  re- 
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taken  by  tbe  Prussians  after  a  four 
months’  siege,  made  a  valiant  defence 
against  tlie  repeated  attacks  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  army  during  the  ^cars  1795 
and  1790,  and  was  hnally  given  up  to 
France  in  consequence  of  a  secret  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797. 
For  seventeen  years  Mayence  was  a 
French  city  ;  it  was  taken  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  the  rest  of  the  Rhenish  towns, 
in  1814.  Though  Bonaparte  called  it 
“  the  key  of  the  Continent,”  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  with  our  new  system 
of  warfare,  it  is  as  strong  as  Coblentz. 
The  fortifications,  consisting  of  an  inner 
wall  with  fourteen  bastions  and  a  citadel, 
a  line  of  forts  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  glacis,  and  extensive  intrench- 
ments  (the  whole  garrisoned  by  8,000 
men),  are  said  by  military  men  to  be 
somewhat  old-fushioned ;  the  position, 
however,  is  enormously  strong,  and  a 
French  army  would  probably  find  it 
more  difficult  to  take  it  now  than  when  it 
was  defended  by  the  troops  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  .and  electors  of  Nassau. 

The  third  fortress  of  the  “  German 
quadrilateral,”  as  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
^Is  it,  is  R.astadt,  in  Baden,  whose  ex¬ 
pected  occupation  by  Prussia  France 
now  threatens  to  make  a  casus  belli.  It 
was  built,  like  other  Rhine  fortifications, 
with  French  money  after  1815,  and  is 
considered  to  be  equal  in  strength  to 
Mayence.  Nine  years  after  its  comple¬ 
tion  under  the  superintendence  of  Aus¬ 
trian  engineers,  it  was  occupied  by  Baden 
insurgents,  who  wei’e  captured  by  the 
Prussians  in  June,  1849,  after  a  three 
weeks’  siege.  Landau  and  Germersheim, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  are  both  Bavarian 
fortresses.  The  former,  which  belonged 
to  France  for  more  than  a  century  (1680 
to  1702,  and  I7l4  to  1814),  and  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Vaiiban,  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  old  reputation.  The 
outer  works  were  pulled  down  last  year, 
and  the  small  Bavarian  garrison  of  3,000 
men  could  hardly  hold  it  against  a  de¬ 
termined  enemy.  Germersheim  has  some 
strong  but  not  very  extensive  foitifica- 
tions,  erected  about  thirty  years  ago. 
The  list  of  Rhine  fortresses  (Luxemburg 
being  now  almost  dismantled)  is  closed 
by  S-aarlouis,  on  the  French  frontier, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Vauban  in  a 
twelvemonth  in  consequence  of  a  bet  he 
made  with  Louis  XIY. 
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To  attack  a  country  thus  protected 
would  certainly  test  all  the  powers  of 
even  so  thoroughly  military  a  nation  as 
France.  While  holding  CobletUz,  Ma- 
yeiice,  and  Rastndt  (which  would,  of 
course,  at  once  be  occupied  by  Prussian 
troops  directly  war  appeared  inevitable), 
Prussia  might  confidently  await,  with  a 
comparatively  small  force,  the  onset  of 
the  Fi'ench,  and  would  then  be  able,  by 
one  of  those  quick  and  sudden  marches 
which  were  so  successful  in  1866,  to  move 
an  army  on  Paris  through  the  open  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Moselle. 
All  the  advantages  in  such  a  struggle 
would  be  on  the  aide  of  Prussia ;  she 
would  have  the  whole  of  Germany  at 
her  back,  and  a  deep,  wide,  rapid  river, 
defended  by  all  the  resources  of  modern 
military  art,  between  her  and  her  enemy; 
while  France  would  have  not  only  to  be¬ 
siege  some  of  tbe  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  but  to  protect  a  naked  frontier 
not  two  hundred  miles  from  her  capital. 
It  is  certain  th.at  France  would  never 
attempt  to  enter  on  so  unequal  a  con¬ 
flict  alone,  however  great  might  be  the 
provocation.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  Europe.an  questions  still  unsettled, 
many  aspirations  still  unfulfilled,  and 
more  than  one  Power  would  be  only 
too  ready  to  offer  its  alliance  in  return 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its  national  wants. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  Italy  would  lend  her  troops  to  any 
government,  and  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  get  Rome; 
and  Russia  would  certainly  not  hesitate 
by  assisting  either  Prussia  or  France  to 
purchase  their  support  for  her  designs 
on  Constantinople.  Indeed,  the  only 
great  Power  on  the  Continent  which 
now  seems  really  to  desire  peace  is 
Austika.  Baron  Beust,  with  all  his 
faults,  has  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
that  the  true  interests  of  his  adopted 
country  require  that  it  shotild  pursue 
a  pacific  policy',  and  he  has  consistently 
held  to  this  view  ever  since  he  became 
Minister  at  Vienna.  His  receut  speech 
on  the  Army  Bill  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  un¬ 
merited  censure.  Because  he  said  that 
Austria  requires  for  her  safety  an  army 
of  800,000  men,  people  immediately  leap¬ 
ed  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  coutem, 
plating  revenge  for  Sadowa.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  us  in  England — whom- 
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tJiank  Heaven,  no  one  dreams  of  attack- 
ing — to  talk  of  a  reduction  of  annaments ; 
but  Austria — with  Italian  sympathizers 
in  the  Tyrol,  with  Russian  agitators  in 
all  her  Slavonic  provinces,  and  with  a 
Pan-Rouman  movement  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  which  penetrates  deep  into  her 
own  territory  and  is  openly  fomented 
from  Bucharest — has  enemies  on  every 
side.  A  war  with  Russia  or  Roumania, 
or  both,  is  only  a  que.stion  of  time,  and 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for  the 
Austrian  Government  not  to  keep  itself 
prepared  to  meet  the  danger  when  it 
comes. 

“  L’Ernpereur  meurt  d’envie  et  de 
crainte  de  vous  faire  la  guerre,”  said  a 
diplomatist  from  Paris  to  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  last  summer.  “  Nous  n’avons  ni 
envie  ni  crainte  de  la  faire,”  was  the 
reply.  These  few  words  exactly  describe 
the  present  situation.  Doubtless,  by 
natural  disposition,  Napoleon  III.  is  a 
friend  of  peace.  If  his  empire  has  not 
been  always  pacific,  as  he  promised  it 
would  be,  this  was  not  because  he  loved 
peace  less,  but  because  he  loved  himself 
and  his  dynasty  more.  And  now  the 
case  has  again  arisen  where  his  peaceful 
tendencies  are  dominated  by  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  intere.sts  of  his  throne. 
The  French  nation  is  humiliated  by  in¬ 
cessant  failures  abroad,  and  provoked  by 
the  denial  of  liberty  at  home.  With 
that  hesitation,  almost  approaching  cow¬ 
ardice,  that  has  ere  now  made  him  with¬ 
draw  from  an  enterprise  almost  before 
he  had  well  entered  upon  it,  Napoleon 
fears  to  give  his  people  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  lest  they  should  use  them  to  over¬ 
throw  his  government,  and  trembles  at 
the  risk  of  losing  all  by  one  Prussian 
victory  if  he  goes  to  war.  But  he  must 
do  something,  and  terrible  as  are  the 
risks  of  a  defeat,  a  successful  campaign 
on  the  Rhine  would  at  once  restore  his 
popularity,  and  secure  his  dynasty — 
objects  which  he  has  vainly  spent  so 
many  years  to  achieve.  No  wonder  that, 
harassed  by  incessant  opposition,  feel¬ 
ing  day  by  day  his  throne  slip  from 
under  him,  he  should  burn  to  strike  the 
blow  which  is  either  to  shatter  the  im¬ 
perial  edifice  to  the  ground,  or  give 
Bolidity  and  firmness  to  its  shaky  foun¬ 
dations.  As  for  King  William,  he  would 
consider  the  advantages  of  a  successful 
.war  pretty  equally  balanced  by  its  dis¬ 


advantages.  That  it  would  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  German  unity  is  a  truth 
which  is  now  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost 
trite.  Such  a  result,  however,  would  be 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
at  Berlin,  which  has  become  more  reac¬ 
tionist  than  ever  since  Count  Bismarck 
has  been  compelled  by  illness  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  public  affairs.  The 
Mauteuffel  party  in  Prussia  would  look 
upon  a  victory  which  increased  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  German  people  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  the  Prussian  crown  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  defeat.  Any  territorial 
conquests  would  be  out  of  the  question ; 
for  though  Prussia  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  hold  her  own,  she  is  not 
strong  enough  to  take  anything  from 
France,  and  a  war  for  the  protection  of 
Germany  could  not  afford  any  pretext 
for  the  annexation  of  a  German  state. 
The  great  advantage  to  Prussia  of  a 
decisive  campaign  would  be  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty, 
which  paralyzes  her  trade,  and  compels 
her  to  keep  her  arm-aments  on  a  war 
footing — an  important  consideration,  now 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
her  budget  shows  a  large  deficit.  But 
in  this,  too,  the  gain  of  Prussia  would 
be  that  of  Germany,  with  whose  interests 
her  owm  are  now  indissolubly  connected. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  their 
government,  the  Prussian  people  can 
only  hail  with  joy  any  event  which 
brings  them  nearer  to  a  great  German 
national  unity.  If  the  war  must  come, 
they  will  at  least  hope  that  “  blood  and 
iron”  may  once  more,  as  in  1866,  weld 
more  strongly  together  the  members  of 
the  Fatherland. 
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Twelve  years  ago,  an  officer  of  the 
Edinburgh  Militia  Artillery  was  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol,  watching 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  born  artiller¬ 
ist,  although  but  an  amateur,  the  effects 
and  incidents  of  the  bombardment  du¬ 
ring  that  extraordinary  siege.  He  saw 
our  gallant  gunners  serving  their  guns 
behind  the  protecting  parapets  of  their 
batteries,  about  eight  feet  high;  and 
observed  that  as  the  guns  could  only 
fire  over  a  height  of  three  and  a  half 
feet,  openings  had  to  be  made  in  the 
parapet  down  to  that  level,  to  enable 
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them  to  do  so.  He  likewise  perceived 
that  eveiy  such  opening,  or  “embra¬ 
sure,”  with  its  gaping  outspreading 
mouth,  was  at  once  a  target  and  a  fun¬ 
nel  for  the  missiles  of  the  keen  and 
watchful  enemy ;  and  finally,  that  the 
rides  of  the  embrasures  were  as  easily 
destroyed  as  they  were  difficult  to  re¬ 
pair. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  this  un¬ 
scientific  and  hignly  dangerous  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  was  prompted  to  design  “  lifts” 
which  would  raise  the  guns  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  fire  over  the  tops  of  the 
p.arapets  when  required  to  do  so.  In 
the  course  of  the  designs  and  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  was  thus  led  to  make, 
he  discovered  the  principle  upon  which 
his  present  system  is  based,  and  at  once 
felt  that  complete  conviction  in  its  feasi¬ 
bility  and  soundness  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  and  stimulate  him  during 
many  weary  years  of  opposition  and 
neglect.  It  was  lucky,  indeed,  that 
Captain  Moncrieff  was  not  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  and  a  man  of  undaunted 
perseverance,  but  that  he  was  also  pos¬ 
sessed  of  independent  means,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  devote  time  and  money  to 
the  experiments  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  entirely  new  idea ; 
otherwise,  we  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  never  seen  his  valuable  invention 
introduced  into  the  service. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  which  excites  impatience  at  official 
stolidity,  it  is  the  way  in  which  very  fre¬ 
quently  inventors  of  the  highest  merit 
are  baffled  and  snubbed  by  disbelieving 
and  short-sighted  officials.  It  is  intoler¬ 
able  to  think,  as  in  this  case,  of  twelve 
valuable  years— how  valuable  is  little 
known — being  frittered  away  in  the 
struggle  to  force  a  first-rate  bond  fide 
invention  upon  the  authorities.  Is  it 
not  easy  to  imagine  the  description  of 
communication  with  which  inventors  are 
put  off?  “I  am  desired  by  the  Secret  ary 
of  State  for  War  to  state,  for  your  infor¬ 
mation,  that  he  is  unable  to  sanction  the 
experimental  trial  of  your  invention,  as 
it  docs  not  appear  to  promise  any  prac¬ 
tical  results  when  applied  on  a  large 
scale.”  Or;  “I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
you  that  Secretary  Sir  Plausible  Keep- 
quiet  does  not  feel  justified  in  sanction¬ 
ing  so  great  an  expenditure  of  public 
money ;  as  he  has  been  advised  by  the 
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scientific  committee,  which  has  carefully 
investigated  the  question,  that  the  inven¬ 
tion,  though  so  ingenious  and  creditable 
to  you,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  artillery.  I  am 
desired,  however,  to  add,  that  Sir  Plau¬ 
sible  Keepquiet  will  have  no  objection 
to  order  an  official  trial  of  the  apparatus, 
if  constructed  by  you,  upon  your  under¬ 
taking  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  expended,  to  this  department.” 

How  the  inventor,  feeling  as  he  did 
all  along  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  thing,  must  have  groaned,  or  sighed, 
or  sworn,  according  to  the  temperament 
with  which  he  has  been  endow'cd  !  One 
thing  Captain  Moncrieff  did  not  do,  and 
that  was  to  give  in.  He  stuck  to  his 
gun-carriage  through  thick  and  thin, 
with  an  earnestness,  a  perseverance, 
and,  we  might  almost  add,  a  patiiotlsm 
W'orthy  of  all  commendation,  and  which 
must  have  insured  success,  if  such  were 
at  all  attainable.  But  Captain  Moncrieff 
did  not  stand  quite  alone  in  his  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  with  official  inertia; 
several  scientific  men,  from  the  first,  saw 
the  beauty  and  feasibility  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
his  exertions.  Of  these,  two  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientific  officers  of  the  sister 
service,  who  threw  themselves  heartily 
into  the  subject,  and  without  whose  un¬ 
wavering  assistance,  it  is  jiossible  that 
even  now  the  merits  of  the  invention 
w^ould  not  ha.ve  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized,  in  this  country  at  all  events. 

But  while  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  feel  and  give  vent  to  bitter  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  fearful  loss  of  time  and  of 
money  caused  by  the  official  delay  in 
recognizing  the  merits  of  this  system,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
inventions  have  a  marvellously  difficult 
part  to  play.  The  number  and  the 
variety  of  new  designs,  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  absurdity  of  many  of  them,  would 
astonish  any  one  unenlightened  on  the 
subject.  Air-guns,  and  steam-guns,  and 
water-guns  ;  flat-headed  bullets,  round- 
headed  bullets,  conical-headed  bullets ; 
time-fuses,  percussion-fuses,  concussion- 
fuses  ;  infernal  machines  of  all  kinds  ;  ex¬ 
plosive  compounds  of  endless  variety;  car¬ 
riages  of  curious  construction  ;  ingenious 
and  heterogeneous  proposals  of  every 
sort :  these  come  pouring  in  upon  them 
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in  nn  unbroken  stream  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  chaff  and 
the  grain  must  be  considerable.  Clearly, 
too,  even  those  designs  which  have  some 
promise  of  a  practical  result,  cannot  be 
officially  tried  and  experimented  on,  un¬ 
less  the  department  were  enormously 
extended  ;  and  therefore  great  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  these  officials. 
Captain  Moncrieff  has  himself  come  to 
their  rescue,  and  has  asserted  that  he 
was  as  well  treated  as  other  inventors  : 
but,  after  all,  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  its  requiring  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  to  pass  a  re.ally  first- 
rate,  sound  invention  through  the  official 
mill,  scarcely  admits  of  the  extension  of 
any  great  amount  of  charity  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
And  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said, 
that  ugly  fact  still  stands  forth,  condem¬ 
natory  of  the  official  system. 

The  most  homely  and  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Moncrieff’s  sptem  of 
mounting  guns  is  that  of  a  child’^s  hobby¬ 
horse,  which  rolls  easily  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  floor,  absorbing  and 
innoxiously  distributing  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  youthful  equestrian.  As 
in  the ‘Case  of  the  hobby-horse.  Captain 
Moncrieff  has  two  side  pieces  with 
curved  bottoms,  called  “  elevators,”  and 
Avhich  can  roll  freely  upon  the  platform. 
These  elevators  are  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  they  run  to  points  at  the  top. 
At  these  points,  the  small  carriage  pro¬ 
per,  which  supports  the  gun,  is  pivoted, 
and  a  counterweight  is  attached  to  the 
front  of,  and  between  the  elevators,  at- 
their  bottom.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
gun  to  be  raised  to  its  greatest  height, 
and  peeling  over  its  parapet,  ready  to  • 
deal  destruction  in  any  required  direc¬ 
tion.  The  apparatus  will  now  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  gun  being  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  counterweight.  “  Ready,” 
“  Fire  !  ”  See,  the  gun  recoils  backward ; 
lower  and  lower  it  gets  every  moment ; 
the  elevators  are  evenly  rolling  on  their 
curved  bases,  and  the  huge  counter¬ 
weight  is  lifted  higher  and  higher — sto¬ 
ring  up  in  it  the  whole  energy  of  the  re¬ 
coil — as  the  gun  descends.  “  Stand 
clear!”  might  exclaim  a  bystander; 
“  the  gun  will,  of  course,  roll  back  again.” 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  not,  at  least,  till  it  is 
wanted.  A  little  iron  pin,  called  a 


“  pawl,”  clicks  into  a  toothed-wheel,  and 
holds  down  the  too  eager  weapon,  strain¬ 
ing  like  a  hound  on  the  leash,  until  the 
proper  moment  arrives  to  release  it. 
“  Load !  ”  How  is  that  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  when  there  is  no  room  for 
the  rammer  between  the  gun’s  muzzle 
and  the  parapet  ?  Observe  that  ctin- 
ning  device !  That  little  dumpy  staff  is 
“  telescopic,”  and  can  be  elongated  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  ram  the  not  very  digestible 
food  down  the  gaping  monster’s  gullet. 
“  Run  the  gun  up !  ”  The  pawl  is  re¬ 
leased  ;  the  counterweight,  acting  at  the 
end  of  the  longer  arm  of  tlie  lever,  with 
its  movable  fulcrum,  overbalances  the 
gun,  which  is  raised  bodily  up,  rapidly 
at  first,  and  then  slow^er  and  slower,  as 
it  nears  the  top  or  firing  position  ;  the 
counterweight  at  the  same  time  sinking 
correspondingly,  and  gently  coming  to  a 
state  of  rest.  The  process  can  how  be 
repeated  ad  libitum.  This  is  no  mere 
conjecture.  It  has  been  proved ;  the 
thing  has  been  done ;  and  it  is  simply  a 
mechanical  marvel  that  a  first  experi¬ 
ment  on  such  a  large  scale  should  have 
resulted — save  in  a  few  unimportant  de¬ 
tails — in  such  a  complete  and  undeniable 
success. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
gunners,  who  were  not  very  keen  about 
the  invention  at  first,  are  chuckling  all 
over  the  country,  in  the  greatest  glee  at 
the  success  of  the  new  system ;  so  we 
may  safely  conjecture  that  it  offers  ad¬ 
vantages  conducive  either  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  safety  or  convenience,  or  to  both. 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  they  expect. 
They  expect  to  stand  securely  behind  a 
ten-feet-high  parapet  of  solid  earth — 
which,  if  it  is  thick  enough,  they  must 
prefer  to  the  best  iron  that  can  be  made, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  its  thickness — 
and  without  exposing  one  of  their  very 
valuable  heads,  to  fire  in  any  direction 
they  please,  untrammelled  by  narrow 
embrasures  or  port  holes ;  nor  will  they 
be  disappointed,  for  Captain  Moncrieff 
has  shown  them  how  to  attach  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  to  the  side  of  the  gun,  by  the 
aid  of  which,  and  a  scale  fastened  to  the 
muzzle,  the  piece  can  be  pointed  accu¬ 
rately  on  the  mark  to  bo  hit  bjr  a  man 
standing  below,  and  looking  up  into  the 
glass.  In  fact,  a  woman — and  she  need 
be  neither  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Paraguayan, 
nor  an  Amazon  of  Dahomey — might,  af- 
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ter  a  little  practice,  lay  a  150-pounder 
gun  as  well  as  the  most  herculean  or  ac¬ 
complished  of  gunners. 

Our  artillerists  expect,  also,  that  un¬ 
der  the  new  system,  the  gun  will  save 
them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  running 
itself  up,  instead  'of  being  run  up  by 
them,  as  heretofore.  In  fact,  three  or 
four  men  will  actually  be  able  to  work 
a  gun  which  formerly  would  have  re¬ 
quired  eight  or  ten ;  moreover,  the  re¬ 
coil  of  the  gun  is  to  be  further  utilized 
by  making  it  lift  up  its  own  heavy  shot 
and  shell.  We  do  not  suppose  that  even 
Captain  MoncrieflF’s  ingenuity  will  make 
the  recoil  put  the  shot  absolutely  into 
the  muzzle,  but  that  will  be  all  but  ac¬ 
complished. 

Again,  the  gunners  believe  that  they 
will  be  saved  from  the  very  unpleasant 
and  most  dangerous  effects  of  stone  and 
iron  splinters,  which,  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  could  never  be  entirely  obviated. 
A  chance  shot  might,  of  course,  descend¬ 
ing  at  a  high  angle,  and  striking  near 
the  edge  of  the  parapet,  enter  the  pit  in 
which,  under  the  new  system,  the-  gun 
would  be  placed,  and  do  considerable 
damage.  And,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  of 
protecting  such  a  battery  from  high- 
angle  firing,  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
system ;  but  then  it  is  only  one,  and  it 
can  be  partially,  if  not  entirely  remedied. 
It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if,  with  so 
many  advantages  accruing,  no  corre¬ 
sponding  disadvantages  res.ulted,  for, 
heretofore,  whatever  has  been  gained  in 
fortification,  has  been  almost  without 
exception  at  the  expense  of  some  defect, 
small  or  large. 

Lastly,  the  gunners  expect  no  longer 
to  be  obliged  to  work  batteries  en  bar¬ 
bette.  This  is  done  by  r.aising  the  guns 
permanently  above  the  level  of  the  para¬ 
pet,  to  give  them  a  wide  scope  of  lateral 
range,  where  such  is  desirable.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  pieces  were  always 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  and  the  men  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  exposed  while 
working  them.  Captain  Monci  ieff  has, 
however,  relieved  them  from  this  very 
uncomfortable  service ;  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  benefits  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them,  he  certainly  deserves, 
if  any  man  ever  did,  the  appellation  of 
the  gunner's  friend ! 

But  the  nation  might  say :  But 
these  gunners  were  paid  to  be  killed  I 
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How  about  the  expense  ?  ”  For  all 
these  charming  devices  for  extermina¬ 
ting  our  fellow-beings  as  rapidly  and  as 
completely  as  possible,  have  •  generally 
had  the  effect  of  swelling  our  annual 
estimates  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 
And,  indeed,  as  a  “  burned  child  dreads 
the  fire,”  so  might,  wdth  absolute  reason, 
the  oppressed  tax-payer  shudder  at  the 
very  name  of  a  new  destructive  inven¬ 
tion.  But,  courage,  good  people;  you 
will  doubtless  hardly  believe  it,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  your  pockets 
will  be  saved  in  even  a  greater  degree 
than  the  lives  and  labor  of  your  artillery¬ 
men.  Captain  Moncrieff’s  apparatus  will 
cost.  Heaven  knows,  enough,  and,  in 
fact,  more  than  double  the  present  car¬ 
riages  and  traversing  platforms;  but 
then  the  works  to  receive  the  former 
need  only  be  of  the  simplest  and  cheap¬ 
est  construction :  no  need  here  of  iron 
shields  at  £25  per  ton,  of  expensive 
foundations,  and  powerful  rails  or 
“  racers  ” — or  of  heavy  masses  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  To  defend  a  line  of  coast,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  Moucrieff’s  system,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  dig  a  series  of  pits 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  spreading  the  excavated  earth  all 
round,  and  to  put  in  a  foundation  con¬ 
sisting  of  brushwood,  ballast,  and  two 
layers  of  stout  planks  crossing  one  an¬ 
other  at  right  angles.  Upon  this  simple 
foundation,  and  in  these  simple  pits, 
Moncrieff’s  apparatus  could  then  be 
placed  at  once.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  required  guns  have  thus  been  post¬ 
ed.  The  hostile  fleet  approaches  the 
shore ;  not  a  fort,  or  battery,  or  gun,  or 
soldier  is  to  be  seen ;  all  is  still  and  quiet 
as  death  itself.  What  an  ominous  calm ! 
The  boats  are  lowered,  and  speedily  fill¬ 
ed  with  exultant  soldiery,  and  soon,  in 
imposing  order,  they  approach  the  fatal 
shore.  When  they  have  reached  some 
well-known  mark,  and  at  a  pre-arranged 
signal,  up  start  the  lurking  deadly  ^uns 
from  their  hidden  lairs,  and  belch  forth 
destruction  on  the  doomed  flotilla.  In 
vain  do  the  ships  open  fire  to  cover  their 
boats;  what  are  they  to  aim  at?  Jack- 
in-the-box  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  20, 
pops  up  for  an  instant,  and  delivers  his 
fatal  squeak,  subsides  into  sandy  beach, 
leaving  no  mark  behind  but  his  little 
puff  of  smoke  floating  aw'ay  delusively. 
Clearly,  the  duel  is  unequal ;  the  defend- 
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ers  of  their  hearths  and  homes  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  the  insolent  in¬ 
vader  has  no  alternative  but  to  retire 
from  that  part  of  the  coast  at  any  rate. 

Another  method  of  applying  Mon- 
Crieff’s  system  would  be  by  notching 
out  the  rear  side  of  an  existing  bank, 
running  across  the  space  to  be  defended, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  roadway, 
with  a  natural  parapet  in  front  of  it; 
thereby  permitting  the  excavation  to  be 
drained,  and  lessening  the  labor  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  re]^ular  sunken  trench.  A 
line  of  iron  rails,  as  for  a  tramway, 
would  be  laid  down  close  to  the  parapet 
or  bank,  and  the  guns  would  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  travelling-trucks,  which  would 
run  upon  the  rails,  and  thus  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  place  to  place,  for  the  |»ur- 
pose  of  either  misleading  the  enemy,  or 
of  concentrating  their  fire,  as  might  be 
required.  Fancy  how  annoying  it 
would  be  to  the  enemy,  and  how  well 
relished  by  the  defenders,  for  a  detach¬ 
ment,  immediately  after  their  gun  had 
come  down  behind  the  parapet,  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy,  to  move  it  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  to  either  side,  and  after 
a  heavy  fire  had  been  harmlessly  direct¬ 
ed  upon  its  former,  but  now  vacant  po¬ 
sition,  to  pop  it  up  at  some  totally  unex¬ 
pected  place,  and  blaze  away  at  the  per¬ 
plexed  foe !  Talk  of  a  feu  follet !  this 
would  be  one  with  a  vengeance !  And 
with  halfa-dozen  guns  playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  this  way  along  the  defensive 
line,  the  attackers  would  either  cease 
throwing  away  their  ammunition,  or 
must  trust  to  the  blind  chance  of  pound¬ 
ing  at  an  invisible  but  peripatetic  foe. 

This  idea  of  mounting  guns  along  a 
line  of  coast  is  not  altogether  novel,  for 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has 
been  frequently  proposed,  but  reluctant¬ 
ly  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  hitherto 
perplexing  action  of  recoil,  Which,  in  the 
case  of  heavy  guns,  is  so  severe  as  to 
place  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way.  Captain  Moncrieff  has,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  us  the  way  to  convert 
recoil — that  destructive  enemy  of  the 
artilleryman  and  the  engineer — into  a 
willing  laborious  servant ;  and  he  h:vs 
thereby  unquestionably  put  it  within 
our  power  to  construct  works,  not  only 
of  a  much  cheaper  description,  but  of  a 
simpler  design. 

But,  besides  the  application  of  this 


new  system  to  heavy  guns,  it  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  light  guns,  such  as  would  be 
used  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress.  For  a 
long  time,  the  attack  was  so  very  much 
superior  to  the  defence,  that  it  was 
usually  considered  only  a  question  of 
time  as  to  the  fall  of  any  particular  for¬ 
tress.  The  improvements,  however,  of 
modern  times  in  guns  and  aimor,  are, 
by  most  authorities,  considered  to  have 
in  a  great  measure  redressed  the  bal¬ 
ance.  At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that 
Moncrieff ’s  method  would  render  the 
guns  of  a  fortress  so  safe  that  the  de¬ 
fence  would  be  quite  superior  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  unquestionably  its  application 
in  this  way  would  act  beneficially  for 
the  defensive  guns.  Yet  the  ad.aptation 
of  the  tramway  system,  before  descri¬ 
bed,  in  the  trenches  of  the  attack,  would 
probably  prove  of  comparatively  greater 
advantage  to  the  besiegers  than  the  other 
application  of  the  system  would  be  to  the 
besieged.  The  power  of  doing  alto¬ 
gether  without  embrasures  in  siege-bat¬ 
teries  would,  moreover,  greatly  relieve 
the  difficulties  of  the  attackers.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  he.avy  guns,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  Moncrieff’s  apparatus 
made  elaborately  of  iron,  and  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  construction.  These  are,  of  course, 
expensive,  and  too  heavy  for  conveyance 
with  a  siege-train.  But  Captain  Mon¬ 
crieff  proposes,  it  is  understood,  to  utilize 
the  wheels  of  the  travelling-carriages 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
by  converting  them  into  “elevators.” 
In  fact,  his  earlier  experiments  were 
made  with  a  pair  of  old  locomotive  en¬ 
gine  driving-wheels.  He  attached  the 
gun-carriage  to  points  on  the  tires  of 
these  wheels,  and  the  counterweight  to 
points  diametrically  opposite.  Thus, 
when  the  wheels  were  rolled  forward 
till  the  gun  was  at  the  topmost  point,  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  fire  over  the  pro¬ 
tecting  parapet.  The  recoil  of  the  gun  on 
its  discharge  would  roll  the  wheels  back¬ 
ward,  in  doing  which  the  counter-weight 
would  be  gradually  lifted,  until,  by  its  ac¬ 
tion,  the  system  was  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest,  and  the  gun  to  the  loading  position. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Captain  Moncrieff’s  system  will, 
when  introduced  into  the  service,  com¬ 
pletely  and  entirely  revolutionize  the  de¬ 
fensive  art.  To  a  great  extent  it  will 
doubtless  cause  extensive  changes,  and 
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effect  a  great  economy  in  future  works. 
The  system,  however,  is  not  capable  of 
universal  application  ;  indeed,  the  invent¬ 
or  has  publicly  disclaimed  such  an  idea. 
But  this  is  quite  certain,  that  Captain 
Moncrieff  has  confeiTed  a  substantial  be¬ 
nefit  upon  the  country ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  invention  greatly 
exceeds,  in  national  importance,  any  mil¬ 
itary  discovery  of  modem  times. 
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“  Blkssed  father,”  said  Baronins  to 
Paul  V.,  “  the  ministry  of  Peter  is  two¬ 
fold — to  feed  and  to  MU.  For  the  Lord 
said  to  him,  ‘  Feed  my  sheep,’  and  he 
also  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  sajing, 
‘  Kill  and  eat.’  To  feed  sheep  is  to  take 
care  of  obedient  faithful  Christians,  who 
in  meekness,  humility,  and  piety,  show 
themselves  to  be  sheep  and  lambs.  But 
when  he  has  no  longer  to  do  with  sheep 
and  lambs,  but  with  lions,  and  other 
wild,  refractory,  and  troublesome  beasts, 
Peter  is  commanded  to  kill  them — that 
is  to  say,  to  attack,  fight,  and  slaughter 
them,  until  there  be  none  such  left.” 
Those  by  whom  authority  to  sl.ay  the 
refractory  was  thus  claimed,  did  not 
pertect  their  ingenious  interpretation 
of  Scripture  by  acts  of  cannibalism,  but 
they  fulfilled  the  command  to  slaughter 
troublesome,  heretical  beasts,  with  a 
fiendish  vigor.  The  “  History  of  the 
Inquisition  ”  is  the  record  of  this  killing, 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  “  until  there  be 
none  left.”  As  a  writer  on  the  subject 
has  said,  “  All  the  records  of  the  fantas¬ 
tic  cruelties  of  the  heathen  world  do  not 
afford  so  appalling  a  picture  of  human 
weakness  and  depravity  as  the  authentic 
and  genuine  documents  of  the  laws  and 
proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office,  which 
professes  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.”  The  warfare  against  heresy 
was  a  bloody  contest,  satisfying  to  re¬ 
pletion  the  diabolical  appetite  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  Ini^uisitor,  wdih  systematic 
indifference,  “  inflicted  death,  torment, 
misery,  anxiety^  and  infamy,  on  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent.” 


•  “  The  Hisloryofthe  Inquisition  in  every  coun¬ 
try  where  its  tribunals  have  been  established,  from 
the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
William  Htftris  Rule,  D.D.,  18s8.’* 
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The  Inquisition  has  been  destroyed, 
though  the  maxim  of  Baronius,  with  its 
supposed  Scriptural  sanction,  survives, 
displaying  itself  with  such  cruelty  as  it 
can  dare  to  exhibit.  The  progress  of 
civil  freedom  has  overcome  the  efforts 
of  secret  tribunals.  The  world  no  longer 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tic  to  wield  the  sword  over  evil-thinkers, 
any  more  than  the  right  of  the  secular 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
science.  An  Inquisition  of  the  original 
stamp  would  be,  in  any  country,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  anachronism.  The  authors  of 
“"Autos  de  Fe  ”  would  be  likely  to  pave 
for  themselves  a  way  to  the  gibbet. 
Europe  must  degenerate  more  than  the 
darkest  mediaevalist  can  believe  possible, 
before  the  sanguinary  tribunal  could 
be  set  up  again,  in  any  of  its  nations. 

The  Inquisition  was  abolished  by 
monarchs  in  communion  with  the  Papa¬ 
cy,  when  they  found  that  its  imprison¬ 
ments  and  cruelties  would  be  no  longer 
borne  by  any  portion  of  their  people. 
It  received  its  first  blow  in  Italy,  when, 
in  1 769,  the  Duke  of  Parma  puldished  a 
decree,  denouncing  the  “foreign  tribu¬ 
nal,”  introduced  into  his  State,  and  affirm¬ 
ing  that  “  it  belonged  to  him  alone,  as 
protector  of  religion  and  of  the  Church, 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  sound 
doctrines.”  He  ordained  that,  thence¬ 
forward,  causes  of  faith  should  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  bishops,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  secular  authority,  and  not 
by  an  irresponsible  Inquisition,  and  that 
all  prisoners  of  the  Holy  Office  should 
be  prisoners  of  the  State.  This  princi- 

f)le,  that  the  ministry  of  Peter  should 
lave  no  further  license  of  butchery,  was 
soon  asserted  more  boldly  by  the  Gr.and 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  lay  control  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Inquisition.  Ferdinand  VI., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  abolished  the 
Sicilian  Inquisition  in  1782,  pronouncing 
it  “  hateful  to  the  people,  disobedient  to 
the  sovereign,  and  hostile  to  the  laws.” 
The  Viceroy  Caraccioli  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  state,  and  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
wealth  of  the  Office  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  The  iron  eages  containing  hu¬ 
man  skulls  were  taken  down,  and  8|)lit 
asunder,  in  order  that  every  trace  of  the 
odious  institution  might  be  blotted  out 
of  memory.  (“Progress  of  the  Two 
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Sicilies  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
from  1735  to  1840.”  By  John  Goodwin, 
her  Majesty’s  Consul  for  Sicily.)  The 
archives  were  ordered  to  be  burned, 
and  the  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  the 
wind  ;  and  so  strictly  was  the  order  en¬ 
forced,  that  out  of  an  immense  mass  of 
papers  and  parchments,  not  a  single 
volume  of  records  esc.iped  the  flames. 

In  1809  the  French  troops  demolished 
a  portion  of  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Rome.  Leo  XII.  restored  these 
si-vteen  years  later,  but  the  ancient  power 
was  not  revived.  In  1849,  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition  were  broken  into, 
when  two  prisoners  w’ere  found  in  their 
cells,  an  aged  bishop  and  a  nun.  Dr. 
Rule  translates  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  Alessandro  Gavazzi,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
he  then  saw  it  when,  for  a  short  time,  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  who 
crowded  to  witness  the  place  of  horror. 
He  found  no  instruments  of  torture. 
These  had  been  destroyed  at  the  first 
French  invasion,  and  were  not  used  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  modern  Inquisition.  Be¬ 
tween  the  gre.at  Inill  of  judgment  and 
the  luxurious  apartment  of  the  chief 
jailer,  a  deep  trap  opened  into  the  vaults 
under  the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the 
criminal  confessed  his  offence,  the  second 
keeper,  always  a  Dominican  friar,  sent 
him  to  the  Father  Commissaiy.  “With 
hope  of  pardon  the  culprit  would  go 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  Holy  In¬ 
quisitor,  but  in  the  act  of  setting  foot  at 
its  entrance,  the  trap  opened,-  and  the 
world  of  the  living  heard  no  more  of 
him.”  “  Wandering  in  this  labyrinth  of 
most  fe.arful  prisons,  I  came  to  a  cell  full 
of  skeletons  without  skulls,  buried  in 
lime.  The  skulls,  detached  from  the 
bodies,  had  been  collected  in  a  hamper 
by  the  first  visitors.”  The  writer  has  a 
theory  to  account  for  the  finding  of  the 
skeletons  thus  covered  in  lime,  but  the 
theory  may  be  wrong.  The  fact  itself 
is  histoiical.  It  is  not  generally  remem¬ 
bered  that,  after  the  flight  of  Pius  IX. 
to  Naples,  the  Roman  Parliament  de- 
ereed  the  erection  of  a  pillar  opposite 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memory  of  its  destruetfon. 
The  restoration  came,  and  with  it  the 
Holy  Office,  its  Congregation  of  Cardi¬ 
nals,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  In¬ 
dex — to  remain  in  existence,  in  a  modi¬ 


fied  form,  as  the  times  will  bear  it,  until 
it  and  the  institutions  and  principles  of 
which  it  is  the  product  shall  be  swept 
away  by  the  operation  of  the  same  in¬ 
fluences  that  have  so  vastly  curtailed  its 
power. 

Various  histories  of  the  Inquisition  in 
different  countries  have  been  written, 
and  in  particular  the  chronicle  of  its 
cruelties  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Dr. 
Rule’s  work  presents  to  the  reader  the 
whole  Story  of  the  Inquisition,  conduct¬ 
ing  him  from  country  to  country,  and 
r:iising  the  veil  from  its  horrors  in  each. 
He  is  careful  to  give  his  authorities,  in 
almost  eveiT  case  persons  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself,  or  Inquisitors. 
The  work  is  no  attempt  to  create  an  ef¬ 
fect  by  piling  up  harrowing  narratives. 
“Many  deeds  of  darkness  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  because  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  the  things  that  were 
done  in  secret,  and  to  lay  bare  the  im¬ 
moralities  of  Inquisitors  and  Confessors 
is  (adds  the  author),  to  say  the  least,  an 
offence  against  public  decency  that  can¬ 
not  be  too  steadily  discouraged.”  Dr. 
Rule  has  desired  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
task  strictly  in  the  spii  it  of  the  historian. 
His  chapters  are  not  interlarded  with 
comments,  but  are  a  naked  record  from 
authentic  sources. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  Pr.  Rule 
had  before  him,  when  writing  the  tale 
of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  a  curious 
book  of  letters  printed  anonymously  in 
London,  in  1761,  entitled  “Authentic 
Memoirs  concerning  the  Portuguese  In¬ 
quisition,  never  before  published,  with 
remarks  on  the  infamous  character  given 
to  the  British  nation,  by  a  Late  apologist 
for  that  horrid  tribunal !  ”  With  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunal  as  an  inquisition  for  heresy,  this 
writer  stated  that  those  really  guilty  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  stood  a 
much  better  chance  of  acquittal  than  the 
perfectly  innocent.  Conscious  of  their 
offences,  they  m.ade  a  show  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  were  generally  released  in  the 
first  Auto,  after  a  slight  punishment. 
The  innocent  languished  many  years  in 
dungeons,  and  were  put  to  torture  to 
induce  confessions.  “Many,  terrified 
at  the  very  sight  of  the  instruments  of 
torture,  accused  themselves  of  crimes.” 

The  Inquisition  is  a  creation  of  the 
temporal  power.  Until  it  was  established 
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the  Holy  Office  had  no  dungeon  at  its 
command,  and  could  give  an  Inquisitor 
no  power  to  decree  the  heretical  to 
death.  Not  until  the  Tempor.al  power 
began  to  perish,  did  the  Inquisition  lose 
its  authority,  and  abandon  the  worst  of 
its  functions.  The  twelfth  century  saw 
the  institution  arise.  A  memorable  act 
of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  declared  that 
every  secular  prince  refusing  to  employ 
his  power  against  heretics  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  heretic  himself.  It  was  un¬ 
der  his  auspices  that  a  Council  was  held, 
at  which  “  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ” 
assisted,  when  a  persecuting  decree  was 
resolved  upon,  about  which  the  recent 
admirers  of  Thomas  Si  Becket  are  not 
likely  to  say  much.  “  Wherefore,”  it 
went  on,  after  reciting  the  fact  that 
heresies  existed,  “we  command  the 
bishops,  and  all  the  Lord’s  priests  dwell¬ 
ing  in  those  parts,  to  keep  watch,  and 
under  peril  of  an  anathema  to  prohibit 
that,  where  followers  of  that  heresy  .are 
known,  any  one  in  the  country  shall  dare 
to  afford  them  refuge,  or  to  lend  them 
help ;  neither  shall  tliere  be  any  de.alings 
with  such  persons  in  buying  or  selling — 
that  all  solace  of  humanity  being  utterly 
lost  to  them,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
forsake  the  error  of  their  life  ;  and  who¬ 
soever  shall  attempt  to  contravene  this 
order,  shall  be  smitten  with  anathema, 
as  a  partaker  of  their  iniquity.  But  they, 
if  they  be  taken,  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison  by  Catholic  princes,  and  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  their  goods.  And  foras¬ 
much  as  they  frequently  assemble  to¬ 
gether  from  various  parts  into  one 
hiding-place,  and  have  no  reason  why 
they  sliould  be  together,  except  their 
consent  in  error,  and  yet  dwell  in  the 
same  abode,  let  such  conventicles  be 
closely  searched,  and  if  the  persons  be 
found  guilty,  let  them  be  restrained  with 
canonical  severity.” 

It  was  Pope  Innocent  III.,  however, 
who  really  “  unsheathed  the  sword  of  Pe¬ 
ter.”  The  tone  of  Innocent’s  commands 
is  seen  in  his  instructions  with  respect 
to  the  King  of  Hungary — “  We  have 
commanded  ”  (he  says)  “  the  s.ame — that 
is,  ‘  our  laws  ’ — to  be  executed  by  secu¬ 
lar  powere  or  princes,  but  if  they  refuse 
BO  to  do,  we  have  commanded  that  they 
be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  severity.” 

The  provisions  made  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  show  the 


spirit  in  which  the  Inquisition  arose, 
and  the  part  the  secular  arm  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  play  in  the  work  its  projectors 
had  in  view.  “  Every  heretic  rebelling 
ag.ainst  the  holy  Catholic  and  orthodox 
faith  is  excommunicated  and  accursed. 
No  heretical  denomination  is  exempt. 

.  .  When  condemned,  the  secular 
powers  being  present,  or  their  bailiffs, 
to  them  they  are  left  to  be  punished, 
after  due  sentence,  the  clerics  being  pre¬ 
viously  degraded  from  their  orders.  If 
laymen,  their  property  is  confiscated;  if 
clergymen,  it  shall  be  given  to  their  re¬ 
spective  churches.  Secular  powers  must 
be  moved  and  induced,  or,  if  need  be, 
compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  to 
m.ake  public  oath  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith, as  they  themselves  desire  to  be  faith¬ 
ful,  promising  to  labor,  with  all  their 
might,  to  root  out  of  their  dominions 
all  whom  the  Church  has  denounced  as 
heretics.”  This  sacrament  of  persecu¬ 
tion  was  only  too  faithfully  kept,  and 
when  the  secular  persons  recoiled  from 
the  service  required  from  them,  the  In¬ 
quisition  enabled  the  clerics  to  punish, 
as  well  as  to  adjudge  to  punishment,  in 
accordance  with  their  maxim,  “  Persons 
marked  wdth  suspicion  only,  unless  they 
can  clear  themselves,  are  to  be  smitten 
xcith  the  sword  of  anathema^  and  spurn¬ 
ed  by  every  one.  If,  then,  they  per¬ 
sist  for  a  year  in  excommunication,  they 
shall  be  condemned  as  heretics.”  As 
long  as  it  remained  possible,  the  duty  of 
erecting  the  stake,  and  lighting  the  fag¬ 
gots,  was  imposed  upon  the  State. 
“  The  temporal  lord  who,  after  a  single 
admonition  of  the  Church,  neglects  to 
purge  his  land  from  heretical  defilement, 
IS  to  be  bound  under  anathema  by  the 
metropolitan  and  other  bishops.  If  he 
is  pertinacious  for  one  year,  his  subjects 
are  released  from  their  allegiance,  and 
his  territories  shall  be  occupied  by  Cath¬ 
olics,  that  these  may  sweep  off  the  he¬ 
retics  and  purify  the  faith.” 

The  canonical  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
quisition  was  completed  at  this  CounciL 
The  Holy  Office  w’as  not  then  actually 
constituted,  but  every  bishop  was  made 
an  .inquisitor  by  virtue  of  his  office.  At 
the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year 
1229,  where  the  laity  w’ere,  for  the  first 
time,  forbidden  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
the  first  pair  of  Dominican  Inquisitors 
set  up  their  authority.  In  1255,  Alex- 
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ander  IV  .constituted  the  Provincial  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Guardian  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Paris  Inquisitors-General 
for  that  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  its  tribunals  were 
in  full  action,  “  with  jurisdiction  admin¬ 
istered  by  three  concurrent  authorities 
— civil  in  the  magistrates,  ordinary  ec¬ 
clesiastical  in  the  bishops,  and  pontifical 
in  the  Inquisition, — and  a  rigorous  prison- 
discipline,  witlM)ublic  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  This  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
Ancient  Inquisition.”  It  took  over  two 
centuries  to  perfect  the  system,  and  con¬ 
solidate  its  terrible  energies.  The  code 
of  the  Inquisition  was  ever  growing,  and 
many  of  those  engaged  in  administering 
it  only  knew  it  in  part.  Secret  exami¬ 
nations  became  acknowledged  in  inqui¬ 
sitorial  jurisprudence  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  theory 
of  the  Inquisition  would  only  be  ex¬ 
pounded  by  reproducing  the  Directory 
of  Eymeric,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
Gregory  XIII.  It  exhibits  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  lloly  Office,  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  1687,  and  never  materially  al¬ 
tered.  The  Directory  includes  the 
amplest  directions  for  the  trials  held  to 
discover  heresy,  and  an  elaborate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  maxim,  Ciimessemastutm, 
dolo  VOS  cepi,  instructing  the  judges  in  a 
hundred  arts  for  the  purpose  of  “  catch¬ 
ing  with  guile”  the  unwary  victim. 
The  part  which  the  “spy”  is  to  play  in 
these  inquisitions,  and  the  preparation 
for  them,  is  carefully  and  shamelessly 
defined. 

Tirebolas  EymGric,  monk  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  and  author  of  the  “  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Inquisitors,”  flourished  in  the 
times  of  Popes  Urban  V.,  Gregory  XI., 
Urban  VI.,  and  Boniface  IX.,  and  of  Pe¬ 
ter  IV.,  King  of  Arragon.  He  w’as 
created  General  Inquisitor  of  Arragon 
about  1367,  and  died  in  1393,  having 
been  an  active  Inquisitor  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  “  His  activity  was  immense. 
Ilis  collection  of  laws,  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples,  remains  at  Rome,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  code,  still  having  authority  undimin¬ 
ished,  in  the  theory  of  Inquisition,  al¬ 
though  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  carry 
it  out  into  practice.” 

To  examine  all  the  features  of  the 
science  of  inquest  for  heresy,  to  detail 
the  ingenuities  of  torture  adopted,  or  to 
relate  many  stories  of  the  murder  of  the 


“  relapsed,”  is  impossible ;  but  a  passage 
from  the  Directory  of  Eymeric  will  show, 
at  once  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor,  the 
extent  of  his  assumed  authority,  and  the 
social  tyranny  he  exercised.  One  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Order  was,  that  “  Every 
man,  of  whatever  estate,  shall  lose  all 
office,  benefice,  right,  and  dignity,  so 
soon  as  he  incurs  inquisitorial  punish¬ 
ment.  His  memory  is  to  be  accursed. 
His  progeny  is  to  be  infamous.  Some 
have  asked  whether  children  begotten 
in  the  time  of  his  innocency,  when,  as 
yet,  he  had  not  fallen  away  from  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  are  to  be  involved 
in  the  dishonor.  The  doctors  have  t;ikcn 
this  case  into  consideration,  and  they 
unanimously  determine  that,  as  the  end 
of  punishment  is  the  pi-evention  of  crime, 
the  terror  of  infamy  ought  always  to  be 
before  the  eyes  of  every  parent,  in  order 
that  natural  affection,  with  compassion 
toward  children  that  might  suffer  by. his 
fault,  may  keep  his  faith  right.  When 
a  man  is  heretical,  his  sons,  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  their  children,  must  all  be  in¬ 
famous — when  a  w'oman,  her  sons  and 
daughters  only.” 

Answering  Bower,  an  apologist  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  author  of  the  “Authen¬ 
tic  Memoirs  ”  contrasts  the  persecu¬ 
tion  for  religion’s  sake  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  that 
which  the  Inquisitors  accomplished  “in 
impenetrable  secrecy,”  describing  the 
latter  as  infinitely  more  cruel  than  the 
former : 

“  When  the  civil  magistrate  was  permitted 
to  take  cognizance  of  tliese  matters,  the  trials 
were  according  to  the  known  forms  of  law,  the 
criminal  knew  who  were  his  accusers,  the 
witnesses  were  always  confronted,  and  the 
whole  process  published,  so  that  every  one 
could  judge  of  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  .  . 
How  widely  different  are  the  proceedings  of 
the  Holy  Office  I  Their  forms  and  methods 
of  trial  are  known  to  none  but  themselves; 
the  prisoner  is  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  crime  he  is  charged  with,  as  to 
the  names  and  quality  of  his  accusers ;  nor  is 
any  part  of  the  process  ever  published,  but 
such  only  as  (he  Inquisitors  are  pleased  to 
divulge,  in  order  to  give  some  color  to  the 
most  flagrant  injustices.  .  .  W  ill  any  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  mercy  alone  induced  these  ecclesi¬ 
astical  lords  to  usurp  an  authority  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  character  of  clergymen,  and  to 
proceed  in  a  manner  so  preposterous,  so  diff  er¬ 
ent  from  the  universal  practice  of  mankind  ? 
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How  is  it  possible  not  to  suspect  the  worst  of 
such  dark  and  mysterious  conduct,  which  all 
other  courts  of  justice  are  strangers  to  ?  And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  gentle  correction  of  those 
who  are  so  hnppy  as  to  be  dismissed  ?  Con¬ 
fiscation  of  goods,  and  perpetual  infamy  .at 
least,  and  this  perhaps,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  after  some  years’  confinement,  and  a 
false  confession,  extorted  by  racks  and  tor¬ 
tures.” 

If  its  tender  mercies  were  cruel,  what 
w'as  the  secret  tribunal  in  its  rage  ?  The 
writer’s  story  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  its  treatment  of  the  Jews,  is  ap¬ 
palling.  One  of  his  accounts  of  an  Auto 
da  fe  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  pages 
of  the  “  Apologist,”  who  is  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  that  he  was  not  relating  a  vir¬ 
tuous  proceeding.  The  author  of  the 
“Memoirs”  introduces  the  narrative 
thus  :  “  It  is  so  long  since  faggots  have 
blazed  in  Smithiield,  on  a  rehgious  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  custom  of  burning  peo¬ 
ple*  alive  may  now  seem  a  very  terri¬ 
ble  thing  in  idea,  but  our  ‘Man  of 
Business’  (the  defenders  of  the  Holy 
Office  assumed  this  name),  who  assisted 
on  the  spot,  and  saw  the  wretch  expire 
in  the  flames,  has  assured  us  that,  in 
effect,  there  is  not  near  so  much  in  it 
as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  As  no 
words  can  come  up  to  his  own,  and  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  is  so  lively  and 
natural,  it  would  be  doing  him  wrong  to 
attempt  altering  a  single  stroke  in  it.” 
Take  his  account  as  follows : 

“  The  fire  (says  he)  being  set  to  the  pile  of 
wood  and  furze  round  him,  it  caught  and 
spread  itself  immediately  into  one  great  blaze  ; 
whereupon  the  hapless  wretch  pushed  forth 
a  most  enormost  shriek,  which  presently  was 
drowned  by  the  loud  echoes  of  the  frighted, 
pitying  multitude,  and  never  more  perceived. 
This  complicated  scene  of  mingled  woes  and 
passions  had  an  effect  upon  me  so  strangely 
full  of  desolation  [these  are  the  words  of  the 
letter]  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  I  kept  on 
my  legs;  not  that  I  then  conceived,  or  even 
now  suppose,  that  the  pain  this  miserable 
mortal  felt  was  nigh  so  great  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that,  exclusive  of  the  horror  in  the 
apparatus  and  external  assemblage,  the  crim¬ 
inal  endured  but  Uttle  more  than  they  who 
were  strangled.  For,  as  the  faggots  and 
furzes  on  which  he  was  placed  were  intermix¬ 
ed  with  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and  every  kind  of 
hasty  combustible,  which  might  instantly  de¬ 
spatch  him,  as  in  fact  they  ffid,  the  fire  took 
in  every  ^rt  at  once,  accompanied  with 
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thick  and  ardent  clouds  of  burning  smoke, 
which  must  have  suffocated  him  the  time 
he  could  well  be  sensible  of  the  names,  and 
these  in  two  or  three  minutes  consumed 
the  victim,  stake  and  fuel  itself  burning  with 
such  amazing  fierceness  that,  for  some  time, 
it  would  have  been  as  much  as  any  one’s  life 
w.as  worth  to  approach  the  pile,  even  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards.” 

Commenting  on  the  candor  of  the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  scene,  the  author  completes 
the  citation  by  another  sentence  in  which 
the  reflections  of  the  “  Apologist  ”  are 
conveyed : — 

“  Such  is  the  whole  function,  then,  of  an 
Auto  da  fe,  little  more  or  less;  of  which  I 
have  here  given  so  circumstantial  a  detail, 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  by  timely  removal 
of  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  and  senseless 
prejudices,  the  reader  may  be  more  at  leisure, 
and  more  qualified  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
distinguish  pi  .in,  unbiassed  truth  from  par¬ 
tiality  and  imposture.” 

In  Spain  .and  Portugal  the  chief  design 
of  the  Inquisition  was  to  extirpate  tlie 
Jews ;  and  the  church  gloried  in  the 
declension  of  Judaism  in  the  year  1391, 
when,  according  to  Llorente,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Jews  had  perished 
by  the  Holy  Office,  or  under  the  fury  of 
the  mobs.  “  To  evade  persecution  mtilti- 
tudes  submitted  to  be  baptized.  More 
than  a  million  had  changed  name  .at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.” 

When  the  Inquisition  was  at  its  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  influence  in  Spain,  its  Su¬ 
preme  Council  consisted  of  a  president 
(Inquisitor-Gener.al  for  the  time  being), 
six  councillors,  with  the  title  of  apostol¬ 
ic  ;  and  besides — so  large  and  so  perfect 
was  the  machinery  of  persecution — a 
fiscal,  a  secretary  of  the  chamber,  two 
secretaries  of  the  council,  an  alguazil-in- 
chief,  or  sheriff ;  one  receiver,  two  re¬ 
porters,  an  apparitor,  one  solicitor,  and 
as  many  consultors  as  circumstances 
might  demand.  These  were  all  maintain 
ed  in  a  style  suitable  to  their  office.  The 
Inquisitor-General,  or  President  of  the 
Council,  exerted  absolute  power  over 
every  Spanish  subject.  The  exploits  of 
this  Council,  Llorente  describes  when  he 
says : — 

“  So  many  persons  were  to  be  put  to  death 
by  fire,  the  Governor  of  Seville  caused  a  per¬ 
manent  raised  pavement,  or  platform  of  ma- 
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Bonry,  to  be  constructed  outside  the  city, 
which  has  lasted  to  our  time  (until  the  French 
invasion,  if  not  later),  retaining  its  na-ue  of 
Qiiemadeio  or  Burning-place  ;  and  at  the  four 
corners  four  large  hollow  statues  of  limestone, 
within  which  they  used  to  place  the  impeni¬ 
tent  alive,  that  they  might  die  by  slow  fires. 

I  leave  my  readers  to  consider  whether  this 
punishment  of  an  error  of  the  understanding 
was  consistent  or  not  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel” 

The  translation  of  Llorente’s  work, 
which  furiiislies  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
was  published  in  London  in  1826,  by 
Whittaker :  “  The  History  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  its  es¬ 
tablishment  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VII. ;  composed  from  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  archives  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  from  those  of  subordinate 
tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office ;  abridged 
and  translated  from  the  original  work  of 
D.  Jean  Antoine  Llorente,  formerly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Inquisition,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toledo,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  HI.,  <&c.”  Llorente 
gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  uprisings 
of  the  populace  against  the  Inquisitors 
and  their  atrocities.  For  example,  when 
Paul  IV.  died  at  Rome  in  1559,  an  auto- 
da-fe  was  about  to  have  occui-red.  But 
the  people  instantly  taking  courage  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  it.  They  went  in  crowds 
to  the  Inquisition,  set  all  the  prisoners  at 
liberty,  and  burnt  the  house  and  the 
archives  of  the  tribunal.  It  cost  much 
money  and  trouble  to  prevent  the  enrag¬ 
ed  populace  from  burning  the  convent 
de  la  Sapienza  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
conducted  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  In¬ 
quisition.  The  principal  commissioner 
was  wounded,  and  his  house  burnt.  The 
statue  of  Paul  IV.  was  taken  from  the 
capital  and  destroyed  ;  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  Carafa  were  everywhere  de¬ 
faced,  and  even  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  Pope  would  have  been  abused  if  the 
canons  of  the  Vatican  had  not  interred 
him  secretly,  and  if  the  guards  had  not 
defended  the  Pontifical  residence.”  The 
Inquisitors,  by  reason  of  their  perfect 
organization,  ingenuity,  and  unscrupu¬ 
lousness,  generally  got  the  better  of  the 
populace,  and  always  brought  monarchs 
under  subjection.  In  1560  th^  burnt 
an  Englishman,  of  whose  death  Llorente 
gives  an  account.  He  was  condemned 
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as  a  Lutheran  heretic.  He  had  been 
merely  returning  to  England  after  a 
commercial  venture.  This  man,  by  name 
Barton,  refused  to  abjure,  and  was  bunit 
alive.  The  Inquisitors  also  seized  his 
vessel  and  its  freight.  The  result  of  the 
case  was  that  Philip  IV.  prohibited  the 
Inquisitors  from  molesting  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  and  travellers,  “  if  they  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  promulgate  heretical  opinions.” 
But  the  Inquisitors  eluded  the  order,  by 
})retending  that  they  brought  prohibited 
books  into  the  country,  or  engaged  in 
active  efforts  to  propagate  heresy. 

There  is  a  curious  testimony  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Inquisition  itself  to  the 
absurdity  of  torture.  When  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  decree  the  torture, 
the  accused  was  to  be  infoi'med  of  the 
motives  for  employing  it,  and  the  of¬ 
fences  for  which  he  was  to  suffer,  but 
was  not  to  be  examined  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  fact,  “  experience  having  shown  that 
if  questioned  on  any  subject  when  pain 
has  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  will  say  anything  that  is  required  of 
him,  which  may  be  injurious  to  other 
persons,  in  making  them  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  and  producing  other  inconve¬ 
niences.”  It  was  another  provision  of  the 
same  ordinances  that  “if  a  prisoner  died 
before  his  trial  terminated,  and  his  de¬ 
clarations  had  not  extenuated  the  charg¬ 
es  of  the  witnesses,”  the  Inquisitors 
should  give  notice  of  his  death  to  his 
children,  his  heirs,  or  others  having  the 
right  of  defending  his  memory  and  prop¬ 
erty  ;  and  if  there  “be  cause  to  pursue 
the  trial  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  the 
depositions  and  the  act  of  accusation 
shall  be  remitted  to  them,  and  all  that 
they  advance  in  the  defence  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  shall  be  received.”  The  Inquisi¬ 
tors  warred  even  with  the  dead.  “  If, 
furthermore,  the  mind  of  an  accused 
person  became  deranged  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  trial  for  heresy,”  a  guar¬ 
dian  or  defender  was  to  be  appointed 
for  him.  Children  or  relatives  could 
present  no  defence  in  his  favor  ;  the  In¬ 
quisitors  reserved  the  right  to  decree 
what  they  deemed  fitting  in  the  case, 
and  “  to  take  measures  to  discover  the 
truth  without  communicating  with  the 
prisoner,  or  those  who  represented  him.” 
Among  other  “  crimes  ”  coming  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisition  were 
the  advancing  of  “suspicious  proposi- 
16 
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tions  ” — a  phrase  giving  the  largest  lat¬ 
itude  fer  persecution.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  prohibition  of 
books  form  a  curious  and  instructive 
chapter  of  its  history.  In  the  time  of 
the  fifth  Inquisitor-General,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
Galvin,  Zuingle,  GScolampardius,  and 
Melancthon,  were  condemned.  In 
1490  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  Jews 
were  burned  at  Seville.  In  1621  the 
Pope  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Castile,  recommending  them  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  works  of 
Luther  into  the  kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time  Cardinal  Adrian  ordered  the 
Inquisitors  to  seize  all  books  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  Some  having  entered  the 
kingdom  under  fictitious  titles,  thejr 
were  commanded  to  visit  the  public  li¬ 
braries  and  search  for  and  seize  them, 
whilst  all  Catholics  were  to  be  bound 
to  denounce  any  person  who  might  read 
or  keep  them  in  their  houses.  The  Col¬ 
loquies  of  Erasmus  were  anathematized 
in  1628.  Inquisitors  were  the  agents  in 
carrying  out  these  edicts. 

In  the  year  1668,  says  Llorente,  the 
terrible’  law  of  Philip  II.  was  published, 
which  decreed  the  punishments  of  death 
and  confiscation  to  all  who  should  “  sell, 
buy,  keep,  or  read,”  the  books  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  Holy  Office ;  and  to  insure 
the  execution  of  this  sanguinary  law, 
the  Index  was  printed,  “  that  the  people 
might  not  allege  ignorance  in  their  de¬ 
fence.”  The  Inquisition  also  prohibited 
pictures,  medals,  and  prints,  with  as 
much  severity  as  books.  The  Spanish 
censures  did  not  apply  only  to  bodks  of 
a  theological  cast,  but  included  works 
on  mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
civil  and  natural  law.  All  were  em¬ 
braced  within  some  such  convenient 
formula  as  “  offensive  to  persons  of  high 
rank,  seditious,  tending  to  disturb  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  contrary  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  and  opposed  to  the 
obedience  which  has  been  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.” 

Numberless  attempts  were  made  by 
Inquisitors  to  crush  magistrates  who  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  the  Sovereira  and 
upheld  secular  authority.  Llorente 
gires  a  formidable  list  of  persons  perse¬ 
cuted  on  this  ground,  and  adds — the 
passage  having  greater  interest  under 
the  present  cu-cumstances  of  Spain — 


“  The  horrid  conduct  of  this  Holy  Office 
weakened  the  power  and  diminished 
the  population  by  arresting  the  progress 
of  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  by  compelling  multitudes  of 
families  to  abandon  the  kingdom;  by 
instigating  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Moors,  and  by  immolating  on 
its  ffaming  shambles  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  victims !  ”  So  replete 
with  duplicity  was  the  system  of  the  In- 
quisitors-General,  that  if  even  a  papal 
bull  was  likely  to  circumscribe  their 
power,  or  check  their  vengeance,  they 
refused  to  obey,  on  the  pretext  of  its 
being  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
erament.  By  a  similar  proceeding  they 
evaded  the  ordinances  of  the  King,  al¬ 
leging  that  papal  bulls  prevented  them 
from  obeying,  under  pain  of  excommu¬ 
nication.  Secrecy  was  the  soul  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  It  gave  to 
it  life  and  vigor,  sustained  and  strength¬ 
ened  its  arbitrary  power,  and  so  em¬ 
boldened  it,  that  it  had  the  hardihood 
to  arrest  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land — enabling  it  to  deceive,  by  con¬ 
cealing  tacts,  popes,  kings,  viceroys,  and 
all  invested  with  authority  by  their  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  ”  and  when  forced  to  open 
their  archives  to  the  inspection  of  sec¬ 
ular  authorities,  the  Inquisition  forged 
reports  of  trials,  and  deliberately  falsified 
its  own  records. 

The  heretic,  whom  any  person  might 
take  into  custody,  when  reconciled  to 
the  Church  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  a  village  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
to  show  that  he  detested  his  former  er¬ 
ror,  he  was  ordered  to  wear  two  crosses, 
of  a  different  color  from  his  dress,  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
breast.  But  such  persons  were  never 
admissible  to  any  public  office,  except 
by  special  dispensation.  A  little  knowl¬ 
edge  would  at  times  have  been  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Inquisitors,  who  undertook 
to  judge  solemnly  as  to  what  composi¬ 
tions  and  theories,  scientific  or  religious, 
were  heretical.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  writes  Dr.  Rule,  when  the  Prince 
Pico  De  la  Mirandola  had  maintained 
nine  hundred  propositions  at  Rome,  de¬ 
rived  from  Chaldean,*  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  authors,  relating  to  theology, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  magic, 
the  Cabbala,  and  other  sciences,  real  or 
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reputed,  the  Roman  scholars,  bewildered 
by  this  erudition,  surmised  that  he  must 
assuredly  be  a  heretic.  The  Censors 
labored  hard  over  his  numerous  propo¬ 
sitions,  extracting  at  last  thirteen  to  be 
indicted  as  heretical.  The  Prince  was 
censured  as  temerarious  and  suspected. 
But  he  presumed,  as  a  temerarious  per¬ 
son  might  presume,  to  write  a  defence 
of  himself,  and  even  to  put  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  Censore.  “  What,”  said  he, 

is  Cabbala  ?  ”  “  Cabbala,”  answered 
one  of  the  learned  Inquisitors,  “was  a 
wicked  heretic,  who  wrote  against 
Christ.  The  Cabbalists  are  a  sect  who 
follow  him !  ’* 

Among  the  curious  records  of  the  do¬ 
ings  of  Inquisitors,  which  Dr.  Rule  has 
collected,  the  most  amusing  is  the  story 
of  Bartolomeo  Gnsmao,  a  Jesuit,  who, 
being  at  Lisbon  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
made  a  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
aerostation.  His  attention  was  caught 
by  some  extremely  light  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  sjdierical  and  hollow,  floating  on 
the  air  like  a  bubble.  He  tried  to  im¬ 
itate  nature,  and  succeeded  in  inflating 
bags  of  thin  paper  with  hot  air,  and 
sending  them  upward  tow'ard  the  sky. 
“  At  length  he  constructed  a  real  balloon 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  ascending 
with  it  in  the  clouds.”  Lisbon  gazed  at 
the  sight  of  the  ex{>erimental  balloon, 
rising  into  the  upper  air,  and  admired 
the  exploit  of  Gusmao.  The  Inquisitors, 
however,  only  saw  heresy  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  “  The  clergy  shuddered  at  this 
trespass  on  a  region  hitherto  inaccessible 
to  mankind ;  but  when  they  heard  that 
Gusmao  proposed  to  mount  bodily  with 
it,  or  with  one  like  it,  they  thought  it 
high  time  to  interfere,  and  the  inno¬ 
vator  was  brought  into  their  presence. 
They  demurred  at  the  safety  of  such  an 
ascent,  as  well  they  might,  and  the  in¬ 
ventor,  not  fathoming  the  depth  of  their 
abhorrence,  assured  them  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  whatever,  nor  any 
difficulty  either,  and  that  he  would  en¬ 
gage  to  carry  awny  into  the  winds  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  himself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Inquisition.”  This  ir¬ 
reverent  proposal  confirmed  their  lord- 
ships  in  their  persuasion,  by  this  time 
prevalent  in  Lisbon,  that  Gusmao  was 
possessed  by  the  devil ;  and,  instead  of 
consenting  to  be  carried  up  into  empty 
space,  they  sent  him  down  into  a 


dark  cell,  and  put  an  end,  at  least  for 
their  time,  to  any  chance  of  attempting 
such  excursions.  In  vain  did  he  assure 
them  that  the  balloon,  or  whatever  else 
he  might  have  called  the  vehicle,  was 
not  framed  in  contempt  of  any  doctrine, 
or  in  violation  of  any  law  of  the  Church. 
Their  sentence  was  written,  and  he  was 
sent  into  the  dungeon,  there  to  meditate 
on  the  heresy  of  science.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  used  their  best  influence,  and 
obtained  the  release  of  their  too  ven¬ 
turous  brother,  who  pnidently  retired 
over  the  frontier  into  Spain.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1700,  and  in  1724  this 
pioneer  of  aeronauts  died,  not  having 
again  ventured  to  propose  an  ascent  into 
the  realm  of  air. 

It  is  a  startling  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  most  pious  mind  can  be 
erverted,  and  the  eyes  of  a  ^ood  man 
linded  to  the  abomination  of  religious 
persecution,  that  the  saintly  Xavier,  the 
apostle  of  India,  wished  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  that  country.  The 
letter  remains  on  record  which  Xavier 
wrote  to  John  III.  of  Portugal,  implor¬ 
ing  him  to  “  send  out  a  suitable  servant  ” 
to  India,  “  armed  with  necessary  author¬ 
ity,  whose  only  care  it  shall  be  to  see  to 
the  salvation  of  the  itmumerable  souls 
only  that  are  here  perishing;  and  who, 
in  that  post,  shall  have  a  power  unlimit¬ 
ed  by  the  authority  and  government  of 
those  whom  you  (the  King)  command 
to  oversee  your  affairs,  that  thus,  for  the 
future,  those  many  and  grave  inconve¬ 
niences  and  scandals  may  be  avoided 
from  which  formerly  the  affairs  of  reli¬ 
gion  here  were  free.” 

But  we  must  leave  the  reader,  who 
may  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  to  seek 
fuller  information  as  to  the  doings  of 
the  Inquisition  down  to  modern  times, 
in  the  excellent  volume  which  Dr.  Rule 
has  published.  There  was  before  no 
convenient  and  complete  account  of  the 
Holy  Office.  It  is  given  in  this  work 
with  fidelity^  as  a  simple  piece  of  history. 
The  reflections  of  the  author  are  few,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  for  the  facts  themselves 
are  sufficient.  They  carry  their  own 
moral.  As  a  library  book,  Dr.  Rule’s 
volume  has  high  claims. 
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CHEMICAL  CLEANLINESS. 

One  of  our  raost  active-minded  and 
ingenious  experimentalists  in  physics,  Mr. 
Charles  Tomlinson,  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  a  chemi¬ 
cally  clean  surface  in  the  performance  of 
many  experiments,  and  to  the  influence 
of  dill  in  modifying  their  results.  His 
views  were  discussed  in  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the 
late  Norwich  meeting,  and  led  to  an 
amusing  conversation  as  to  what  dirt 
really  is ;  and  the  conclusion  the  philoso¬ 
phers  arived  at  was,  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  indorse  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton’s  petty  and  comprehensive  defini¬ 
tion,  that  “  Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  ”  Butter,  for  example,  as  one  of 
our  leading  chemists  observed,  is  matter, 
and  very  good  matter  too,  in  its  proper 
place — namely,  a  piece  of  bread ;  but 
butter  at  the  end  of  one’s  beard  is  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  wrong  place,  and  consequently 
falls  under  the  category  of  dirt.  In  his 
most  recent  article  on  this  subject  {Phi¬ 
losophical  Magazine^  October,  1868),  Mr. 
Tomlinson  defines  a  chemically  unclean 
surface  as  anything  that  is  exposed  to 
the  products  of  respiration  or  of  com¬ 
bustion,  or  to  the  touch,  or  to  the 
motes  and  dust  of  the  air,  and  so  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  a  film  more  or  less 
organic.”  One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  is,  that  the  supersaturated 
solutions  of  a  number  of  salts  contained 
in  chemically  clean  vessels  can  be  kept 
during  a  long  time  without  crystallizing, 
and  even  be  reduced  to  temperatures 
much  below  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
provided  they  are  protected  from  the 
motes  and  dust  of  the  air  and  other 
chemically  uncle.an  bodies,  by  closing 
the  giouth  of  the  vessel  with  cotton-wool, 
w'hich  filters  the  air.  Any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  easily  repeat  this  experiment 
w’ith  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts), 
sulphate  of  sod.a,  or  phosphate  of  am¬ 
monia. 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  a  chem¬ 
ically  clean  glass  on  a  water-surface 
may  become  chemically  unclean,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  follow’ing  experiment  with 
the  camphor-test,  which  may  be  thus  de¬ 
scribed:  If  a  few  fragments  of  cam¬ 
phor  be  scraped  from  a  fresh-cut  surface, 
and  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  water,  they 
rotate  with  extreme  velocity,  and  sweep 
.  over  the  surface,  if  the  water  be  chemi¬ 


cally  clean  ;  but  if  not,  the  fragments  lie 
on  the  surfiice  perfectly  motionless.  On 
a  bright  and  sunny  morning,  with  a  dry 
air,  “  conditions  highly  favorable  to  the 
camphor-motions,  which  depend  as  much 
on  evaporation  as  on  solution,”  Mr. 
Tomlinson  filled  four  shallow,  clean  ves¬ 
sels,  A,  B,  C,  D,  with  water  from  the 
cistem-tap.  Camphor  was  very  active 
on  all  four  surfaces.  He  put  his  finger 
into  A,  and  his  tongue  into  B.  Fresh 
fragments  were  motionless  on  A,  but  as 
active  as  before  on  B-^showing  that  the 
finger  was  unclean,  and  that  the  tongue, 
instead  of  depositing  a  film,  absorbed 
water  and  any  possible  film  with  it.  The 
water  was  emptied  from  C,  which  was 
refilled  from  a  so-called  clean  jug  from 
the  kitchen,  filled  from  the  same  cistern- 
tap  ;  but  the  camphor-fragments  thrown 
on  C  were  now  motionless,  showing  that 
the  jug  had  iii^arted  au  impurity  to  the 
water  now  in  C.  The  water  from  D  was 
also  thrown  awav,  and  the  glass  rubbed 
and  polished  with  a  so-callcd  clean  glass- 
cloth.  On  again  filling  D  from  the  tap, 
and  throwing  in  fragments  of  camphor, 
there  W'as  no  motion,  the  cloth  having 
imparted  a  film  to  the  water. 

After  these  appalling  revelations  re¬ 
garding  the  universal  presence  of  dirt  in 
apparently  the  cleanest  of  the  vessels 
from  which  we  eat  and  drink,  it  is  with 
great  s.atisfaction  that  we  learn  that 
some  liquids  (as  ether  and  absolute 
alcoholl  carry  with  them  certain  purify¬ 
ing  influences  of  their  own,  and  impait 
them  to  the  water  and  the  vessel ;  and 
strong  W'ine  (in  consequence  of  the  al¬ 
cohol  and  vinic  ether  w'hich  it  contains) 
thus  possesses  the  projierty  of  making 
the  wineglass  into  which  it  is  poured 
chemically  clean.  If  we  take  ofl'  about  a 
third  of  the  wine,  the  part  of  the  glass 
between  the  original  and  the  reduced 
levels  remains  completely  wetted,  and 
the  phenomenon  known  as  “  weeping 
of  the  wine,”  or  “  tears  in  the  cup,”  may 
be  observed,  which,  as  our  author  thinks, 
was  referred  to  bjr  the  wisest  of  men 
when  he  wrote  (m  'the  Book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs,  xxiii.  31)  of  the  wine  that  “  raoveth 
itself  aright  ”  in  the  cup.  The  supply 
of  liquid  in  the  glass  betw'een  the  two 
levels  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time 
by  a  twofold  action,  which  Mr.  Tomlinson 
describes  as  follows :  In  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  tears  will  be  seen  an  ascend- 
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ing  wavy  cnrrent  of  liquid,  which  rises 
(1)  by  the  adhesive  action  of  capillar¬ 
ity  (there  being  strong  capillary  action 
between  the  reduced  level  and  the  plane 
of  liquid  left  on  the  glass),  and  (2)  by 
the  formation  of  a  back-current,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  downward  flow  of  the 
tears,  just  as  a  back-water  is  formed  at 
a  place  where  two  currents  of  a  river 
meet ;  and  this  action  in  a  glass  of  wine 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent  if  there 
are  any  specks  or  floating  particles  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  to  show  its  direction. 

In  some  cases,  Mr.  Tomlinson  finds 
that  tears  are  diie  to  the  evaporation 
and  condensation  of  the  liquid  in  the 
lass.  This  effect  may  be  shown  by 
Ding  a  long  tube  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
then  nearly  emptying  it,  so  as  to  clean 
the  surface.  If  the  tube  be  now  fixed 
vertically,  and  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
applied  below  for  a  short  time,  tears 
will  form  during  the  cooling  at  different 
heights. 

Another  phenomenon  connected  with 
a  glass  of  wine  is  readily  explained  by 
the  do(ttrine  of  chemically  clean  surfaces ; 
but  in  this  case  we  must  take  a  spark¬ 
ling  wine,  supersaturated  with  gas — 
champagne,  for  example.  {N.B. — Sod.a- 
water  .will  do,  if  champagne  is  not  at 
hand.)  If  a  sparkling  wine  or  other 
fluid  supersaturated  with  gas,  “  be 
poured  into  a  chemically  clean  glass,  no 
bubbles  of  gas  will  form  on  the  sides,  be¬ 
cause  the  adhesion  between  the  sides 
and  the  solution  is  perfect,  and  the  sides 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
tiie  liquid  itself.  ”  If  a  clean  glass  rod 
is  immersed  in  the  glass  of  wine,  no  bub¬ 
bles  will  form  around  it,  for  it  merely 
acts  as  an  additional  portion  of  clean 
side  would  do.  If,  however,  the  rod  be 
dirty,  “  there  will  be  little  or  no  adhe¬ 
sion  between  the  water  of  the  solution 
and  the  dirty  surface  ;  but  there  will  be 
an  adhesion  between  the  gas  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  unclean  surface,  and  hence 
there  will  be  a  liberation  of  gas.  ”  Here 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  by  dropping  a  bit  of 
bread  into  a  glass  of  champagne  that 
has  ceased  to  effervesce,  we  excite  a  fresh 
evolution  of  gas.  All  bodies  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  touch  of  what  so¬ 
ciety  would  deem  clean  fingere,  become 
chemically  unclean,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  camphor  experiments  which  we 


have  already  described.  They  become 
covered  with  an  oi'ganic  film,  and  act  as 
nuclei  in  liberating  gas,  like,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as,  the  dirt  on  the  unclean 
glass  rod. 

The  importance  of  the  presence  of 
solid  nuclei  of  some  sort  or  other  (even  a 
speck  of  dust  will  suffice)  in  setting  up 
the  process  of  crystallization  in  saline 
solutions,  is  known  to  every  smatterer 
in  school- room  chemistry.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Tomlinson 
was  told  the  curious  fact,  that  in  crys¬ 
tallizing  saline  solutions  on  a  large  scale 
in  chemical  manufactories,  the  workmen 
stretch  clean  white  strings  across  the 
large  vessels  into  which  the  solution  is  to 
be  poured ;  and  they  find  practically  that 
the  strings  act  best  as  nuclei  when  they 
draw  them  through  their  hands,  which, 
as  he  was  informed,  “  are  not  particu- 
larhj  clean.  ”  How  little  do  we  think,  in 
admiring  a  splendid  mass  of  gorgeously 
tinted  crystals,  that  so  magnificent  a 
structure  may  have  been  started  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  a  pair  of  extra-dirty  hands ! 

Mr.  Tomlinson  has  shown  us  that  we 
and  all  our  surroundings  are  unclean ; 
that  our  fingers,  on  whose  cleanliness 
we  relied,  are  so  dirty  as  to  defile  the 
water  they  come  in  contact  with,  and 
that  our  snow-white  table-linen  is  as 
“  filthy  rags.  ”  Has  so  great  a  philoso¬ 
pher  no  concluding  words  of  consola¬ 
tion  ?  He  has  told  us  of  our  impuri¬ 
ties  ;  cannot  he  also  tell  us  how  to  become 
clean  ?  Alas,  no !  If  we  were  “  flasks 
or  other  apparatus,  ”  which  we  don’t 
suppose  we  are,  although  old  Buchan, 
in  his  Domestic  Medicine.,  tells  us  that  “  a 
young  baby  is  a  bundle  of  delicate 
pipes,”  our  surfaces  might  be  chemically 
cleaned  by  washing  them  “  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  and  then  rinsing  with 
water.”  This,  W'e  are  told,  “  is  generally 
sufficient.  ”  Should  any  of  our  readers, 
over-enthusi.astic  in  the  cause  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  venture  to  try  these  appliances  on 
their  own  surfaces,  they  would  find  them 
more  than  “  sufficient.”  The  sulphuric 
acid  would  convert  the  skin  into  a  black 
charred  matter,  while  the  potash  would 
be  scarcely  less  destructive. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  REGION  OP  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  year  1868  which  will  long  be  one 
memorable  in  Europe  for  its  intense  solar 
heat,  will  be  still  more  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  America  for  an  awful  outbreak 
of  those  internal  fires  and  vapors  which 
from  time  to  time  shake  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  solid  earth,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
levelling  great  cities  with  the  ground, 
and  burying  thousands  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
overwhelming  them  in  the  swollen  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Once  in  about  thirty 
years,  and  sometimes  more  frequently, 
we  receive  the  appalling  news  of  such  a 
catastrophe  from  that  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  which  stretches  southward  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Chile 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  At¬ 
lantic  telegraph  has  once  more  brought 
the  news  of  an  awful  catastrophe  of  this 
kind.  It  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
and  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of 
Ecuador,  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  aud 
continued  to  the  16th. 

On  the  13th  and  three  successive  days 
fearful  earthquakes  occurred  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  extending  from  Ibarra,  a  town  of 
Ecuador,  about  50  miles  to  the  north  of 
Quito,  to  Arica,  Arequipo,  and  Iquique, 
along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1 ,200 
miles,  and  over  a  wide  but  as  yet  unas¬ 
certained  region  of  the  interior.  The  fo¬ 
cus  or  central  point  of  this  great  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
region  of  Eucador,  where  the  loss  of  life 
is  estimated  at  the  enormous  number  of 
22,000  souls.  In  Peru  the  loss  of  life  is 
not  so  enormous,  amounting,  according 
to  the  present  estimates,  to  2,000  persons. 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  great¬ 
er  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  sea¬ 
port  townsof  Arica  and  Are(juipa  had  not 
in  some  mode  received  warning  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  ofthe  earthquake  in  sufficient  time 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  But  both  those 
cities  are  said  to  be  totally  destr<wed, 
along  with  the  cities  and  towns  of  Iqui¬ 
que,  Moquehna,  Pisco,  Tacuga,  IbaiTa, 
Tecuna,  and  Juan  Cavelica,  and,  it  is 
added,  many  other  places.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  awful  number  of  lives,  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  value  of  £60,000,000  sterling, 
or  $300,000,000,  is  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  earthquakes  appear  to 
have  been  felt  very  severely  in  the  Chin- 
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cha  Islands — from  which  we  obtain  our 
chief  supplies  of  Peruvian  guano — and  all 
along  the  coast.  The  violent  motion 
of  the  earth  seems  to  have  produced 
an  equally  violent  motion  of  the  sea. 
Huge  tidal  waves  were  driven  far  inlandy. 
by  which  many  vesssels  were  wrecked, 
and  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had  es¬ 
caped  from  being  swallowed  up  or  crush¬ 
ed  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
earth,  were  swept  away  and  ingulfed  in 
the  ocean.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  violent  commotion  produced  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  that  the  Ameiican 
ship  Wateree  was  carried  half  a  mile  in¬ 
land.  The  telegraphic  accounts  state 
that  there  was  great  suffering  among  the 
survivors,  and  we  feel  sure  that  British 
benevolence  will  take  a  share  in  relieving 
the  misery  produced  by  this  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  this  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
America  is  very  large,  and  we  fear 
that  many  persons,  not  only  in  England 
generally,  but  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
will  have  deep  reason  to  grieve  over  this 
lamentable  catastrophe. 

Of  all  the  great  and  overwhelming 
evils  to  which  men  are  exposed,  there  is 
no  one  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  and  so  de- 
strtictive  as  that  produced  by  earth¬ 
quakes  in  those  regions  in  which  the 
great  internal  fires  of  the  earth,  or  the 
vapors  produced  by  chemical  or  other 
action,  are  still  in  full  force.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Humboldt  that  if 
we  could  obtain  daily  intelligence  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  should  probably  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  surmce  is  almost 
always  shaking  at  some  point,  and 
that  it  is  incessantly  affected  by  causes 
working  at  one  point  or  other  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  earth.  Earthquakes  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  high  temperature 
of  deep-seated  molten  strata  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  are  quite  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  or  of  the  earth  near 
the  surface.  Earthquake  shocks  have 
been  felt  even  in  the  loose  alluvial  soil 
of  Holland  ;  and  the  great  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1765,  was  felt  as  far 
north  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  one 

great  happiness  which  the  natives  of  the 
ritish  Islands  and  Northern  Europe 
possess  that  they  have  long  been  free 
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from  earthquakes  of  destructive  violence. 
The  great  internal  fires  or  forces,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  by  which 
destructive  earthquakes  are  produced, 
seem  to  have  exhausted  their  strength, 
at  least  for  some  hundred  years  now  past, 
in  Northern  Europe.  Yet  our  distance 
from  these  great  centres  of  commotion 
is  not  so  great  as  we  generally  suppose. 
The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  was 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  convulsions 
in  modern  times,  and  attended  with  the 
most  terrible  loss  of  life.  That  at  Messi¬ 
na,  in  Sicily,  in  the  year  1783,  was 
scarcely  less  terrible  or  fatal,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  Italy, 
and  of  Greece  have  at  various  times  been 
shaken  and  convulsed  with  earthquakes. 
Happily,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
in  modern  times  to  have  exercised  any 
destructive  influence  north  of  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  although  tremblings  of  the 
earth  were  felt  almost  every  hour,  for 
months  together,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1808,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mont 
Cenis,  a  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
at  Fenestrelles,  and  Pignesol.  Beyond 
that  point  these  great  internal  forces, 
though  often  felt,  have  never  produced 
any  dangerous  convulsion  in  modem 
times,  and  the  natives  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  British  Islands  may  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  many  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  which  they  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  they  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  generations,  free  from  de¬ 
structive  ravages  of  forces  by  which  so 
many  other  portions  of  the  earth  are 
periodically  laid  waste.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same. reason  for  gratitude;  for,  al¬ 
though  there  were  very  destructive 
earthquakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  years  1810-11,  there  has 
never  yet  been  an  earthquake  by  which 
any  considerable  city  of  the  United 
States  has  been  destroyed. 

From  the  West  Indies  southward, 
over  the  greater  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  causes  by  which  the  earth¬ 
quakes  are  produced  appear  still  to 
be  in  action.  In  the  earthquake  of 
Rio  Banba,  in  the  same  district  of 
country  which  has  ^ust  been  laid  waste, 
the  whole  city  of  Rio  Banba  with’30,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  in 
a  few  minutes  by  a  sodden  explosion 
like  the  blowing  up  of  a  mine.  Hum¬ 


boldt  states  that  this  terrible  event  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  but  that  a 
great  subterranean  detonation  was  heard 
twenty  minutes  after  the  catastrophe  at 
Quito  and  Ibarra,  one  of  the  towns  or 
cities  destroyed  in  the  recent  earthquake 
in  Peru.  It  was  not,  however,  even 
heard  at  Tacunga,  another  of  the  places 
destroyed,  although  that  place  is  (or  ra¬ 
ther  was)  nearer  to  the  great  convulsion 
of  1797.  In  the  celebrated  earthquake 
of  Lima  and  Callao  (Oct.  28,  1746),  a 
noise  resembling  a  subterranean  thunder¬ 
clap  was  heard  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  at  Truxillo,  but  unaccompanied  by 
movement.  In  like  manner  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  New  Granada 
(Nov.  16, 1827)  subterranean  detonations 
were  heard  with  great  regularity  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  thirty  seconds  throughout  the 
whole  Cauca  Valley,  whilst  at  a  distance 
of  632  miles  to  the  north-east  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of 
the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
was  pouring  foi'th  a  prodigious  stream  of 
lava.  During  the  violent  earthquake  in 
New  Granada,  in  February,  1835,  sub¬ 
terranean  thunder  was  heard*  as  far 
north  as  the  Islands  of  Jamaica  and 
Hayti,  as  well  as  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
Wonderful  as  these  distances  are,  they 
are  not  greater  than  the  vibration  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  which  was  felt  over  a  space  four 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  that  great  convulsion  the  sea  rose  at 
Cadiz,  in  consequence  of  the  commotion  of 
the  earth,  above  60  feet ;  and  in  the  West 
India  islands,  where  it  usually  does  not 
rise  more  than  3  feet,  to  an  elevation  of 
at  least  20  feet.  “There  is  no  manifes¬ 
tation  of  force  yet  known  to  us  (includ¬ 
ing  the  murderous  inventions  of  our 
own  race)  by  which  a  greater  number 
of  human  beings  have  been  killed  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
than  in  the  case  of  earthquakes.  Sixty 
thousand  were  destroyed  in  Sicily  in 
1693 ;  30,000  to  40,000  at  Rio  Banba, 
in  South  America,  in  1797  ;  and  perhaps 
five  times  as  man^  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  under  Tibenus  and  the  elder  Jus¬ 
tinian,  in  the  years  19  and  526.”  We 
fear  that  this  new  calamity  in  Ecuador 
and  Peru  will  prove,  when  all  the  results 
are  known,  nearly  equal  to  some  of  the 
above. 
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Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  this 
city  have  just  published  a  splendid  edi¬ 
tion  of  Halleck’s  Poems,  with  a  preface 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson. 
We  transcribe  the  latter  entire  as  giv¬ 
ing  at  once  a  most  graceful  sketch  of 
Halleck  as  a  man,  and  a  genial  criticism 
of  his  genius  as  a  poet : 

•  “  In  this  volume  will  be  found  all  the 
poetical  wa  itings  of  the  late  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  included  in  previous  editions, 
together  with  a  score  of  poems  which 
the  editor  has  succeeded  in  recovering 
from  various  sources,  and  which  are 
marked  by  the  characteristic  grace  and 
melody  of  his  most  admired  compo¬ 
sitions;  also  several  translations  from 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian,  that 
now  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
Among  the  pieces  never  before  published 
are  a  number  of  juvenile  productions, 
which  may  be  recognized  %  the  dates 
.appended  to  them.  Between  the  earliest 
poem  contained  in  this  collection  and 
the  latest,  a  period  of  three  score  and 
three  years  intervened.  ‘  The  Tempest’ 
was  w’ritten  by  the  handsome  and  happy 
school-boy  of  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  present  century;  a  translation 
from  the  German  was  made  by  the  gray¬ 
haired  veteran  who  had  passed,  by  seven 
summers,  the  allotted  period  of  man’s 
life ;  while  Mr.  Halleck’s  latest  original 
poem,  ‘Young  America,’  was  writtei\ 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  same  grand  old  Guil¬ 
ford  elms  under  which  the  poet  was  born 
and  buried. 

“  ‘  The  Croakers,’  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  with  Halleok’s  poetical 
writings,  are  the  joint  production  of  the 
attached  friends,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
and  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  The  origin 
of  these  spiightly  JeuxcTesprit^  as  eagerly 
looked  for  each  evening  as  were  the 
war  bulletins  of  a  latter  day,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  author’s  troops 
of  admirers.  Halleck  and  Drake  were 
spending  a  Sunday  morning  with  Dr. 
William  Langstafij  an  eccentric  apothe¬ 
cary  and  an  accomplished  mineralogist, 
with  w’liom  they  were  both  intimate 
Rhe  two  last  mentioned  were  previously 
fellow-students  in  the  study  of  medicine 
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with  Drs.  Bruce  and  Romayne),  when 
Drake,  for  his  own  and  his  friends’ 
amusement,  wrote  several  burlesque 
stanzas  ‘  To  Ennui,’  Halleck  answering 
them  in  some  lines  on  the  same  subject. 
The  young  poets  decided  to  send  their 
productions,  with  others  of  the  same 
character,  to  William  Coleman,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  livening  Post.  If  he  published 
them  they  wotild  write  more ;  if  not  they 
would  offer  them  to  Major  M.  M.  Noah, 
of  the  National  Advocate  ;  and  if  he 
declined  their  poetical  progeny,  they 
would  light  their  pipes  with  them. 
Drake  accordingly  sent 'Coleman  three 
pieces  of  his  own,  signed  ‘  Croaker,’  a 
signature  adopted  from  an  amusing  char¬ 
acter  in  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  ‘  The 
Good-natured  Man.’  To  their  astonish¬ 
ment  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Post 
the  day  following,  acknowledging  their 
receipt,  promising  the  insertion  of  the 
poems,  pronouncing  them  to  be  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  superior  taste  and  genius, 
and  begging  the  honor  of  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  author.  The  lines 
‘To  Ennui’  appeared  March  10,  1819, 
and  the  others  in  almost  daily  succes¬ 
sion  ;  those  written  by  Mr.  Halleck  be¬ 
ing  usually  signed  ‘Croaker  Junior,’ 
while  those  which  were  their  joint  com¬ 
position  generally  bore  the  signature  of 
‘  Croaker  and  Co.’ 

“  The  remark  made  by  Coleman  had 
excited  public  attention,  and  the  ‘Croak¬ 
ers’  soon  became  a  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  drawing-rooms,  book-stores, 
coffee-houses,  on  Broadway,  and  through¬ 
out  the  city;  they  were,  in  short,  a 
town  topic.  The  two  friends  contrib¬ 
uted  other  pieces ;  and  when  the  editor 
again  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writer,  and  used  a 
style  so  mysterious  as  to  excite  their 
curiosity,  the  literary  partners  decided 
to  call  upon  him.  Halleck  and  Drake, 
accordingly,  one  evening  went  to  Cole¬ 
man’s  residence,  in  Hudson  Street,  and 
requested  an  interview'.  They  were 
ushered  into  the  parlor ;  the  editor  soon 
entered  ;  the  young  poets  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  few  minutes’  stiictly  private 
conversation  with  him,  and  the  door 
being  closed  and  locked  Dr.  Drake  said : 
‘  I  .am  Croaker,  and  this  gentleman,  sir, 
is  Croaker  Junior.’  Coleman  stared  at 
the  young  men  with  indescribable  and 
unaffected  astonishment,  at  length  ex- 
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claiming :  ‘  My  God,  I  had  no  idea  that 
we  had  such  talents  in  America !’  Hal- 
leck,  with  his  characteristic  modesty, 
was  disposed  to  give  to  Drake  all  the 
credit ;  but  as  it  chanced  that  Coleman 
alluded  in  particularly  glowing  terms  to 
one  of  the  Croakers  that  was  wholly  his, 
he  was  forced  to  be  silent,  and  the  de¬ 
lighted  editor  continued  in  a  strain  of 
compliment  and  eulogy  that  put  them 
both  to  the  blush.  Before  taking  their 
leave  the  popts  bound  Coleman  over  to 
the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  aTranged 
a  plan  of  sending  him  the  manuscript, 
and  of  receiving  the  proofs,  in  a  manner 
that  would  avoid  the  least  possibility  of 
the  secret  of  their  connection  Avith 
the  ‘  Croakers  ’  being  discovered.  The 
oems  were  copied  from  the  originals 
y  Langstaif,  that  their  handwriting 
should  not  divulge  the  secret,  and  were 
either  sent  through  tlie  mail  or  taken 
to  the  Evening  Post  office  by  Benjamin 
R.  Winthrop,  then  a  fellow-clerk  with 
Mr.  Halleck  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
well-known  banker  and  merchant,  Jacob 
Barker,  in  Wall  Street. 

“  Hundreds  of  imitations  of  the  ‘Croak¬ 
ers  ’  were  daily  received  by  the  different 
editors  of  New  York,  to  all  of  which 
they  gave  publicly  one  general  answer, 
that  they  lacked  the  genius,  spirit,  and 
beauty  of  the  originals.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Coleman  showed  Halleck  fifteen  he 
had  received  in  a  single  morning,  all  of 
which,  with  a  solitary  exception,  were 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The 
friends  continued  for  several  months 
to  keep  the  city  in  a  blaze  of  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
editors,  ‘  that  so  great  was  the  wincing 
and  shrinking  at  the  “Croakers”  that 
every  person  was  on  tenter-hooks  ; 
neither  knavery  nor  folly  has  slept 
quietly  since  our  first  commencement.’ 
Of  this  series  of  satirical  quaint  chroni¬ 
cles  of  New  York  life  half  a  century  ago, 
Halleck,  in  1866,  said  ‘that  they  were 
good-natured  verses  contributed  anony¬ 
mously  to  the  colums  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  irom.  March  to  June  1819, 
and  occasionally  afterward.’  The  wri¬ 
ters  continued,  like  the  author  of  Junius, 
the  sole  depositaries  of  their  own  secret, 
and  apparently  wished  with  the  minstrel 
in  Leyden’s  ‘  Scenes  of  Infancy,’  to 

“  ‘  Save  others’  names,  but  leave  their  own  un¬ 
sung.’ 


Among  the  ‘Croakers’  will  be  found 
three  hitherto  unpublished  pieces  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Halleck ;  and  in  lieu  of 
the  original  signatures,  the  author  of 
each  poem  is  now  for  the  first  time  made 
known  by  the  letters  H  and  D ;  when 
both  letters  occur  they  indicate  the  joint 
authorship  of  the  literary  partners ;  or, 
to  quote  Halleck’s  finuiliar  words  to  a 
friend,  ‘  that  we  each  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  ’ 

“  Fitz-Greene,  a  descendant  of  Peter 
Halleck,  or  Hallock,  one  of  thirteen  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers  who  landed  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1640,  and  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  the  ‘  Apostle  to  the  Indians,’ 
who  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1631,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he 
Avas  among  the  most  eminent,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets.  He  left  no  son  to  Avear  his 
honors  or  to  perpetuate  his  name,  but, 
unlike  his  favorite  Eoi  (T  Yvetot,  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  being  ‘  peu  connu 
dans  Vhistoire'  When  all  those  Avhose 
privilege  it  Avas  to  know  the  genial  poet, 
and  to  liave  been  honored  by  his  friend¬ 
ship,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  when 
the  enduring  granite  obelisk  which  now 
marks  his  grave  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  sweet 
singer  who  celebrated  in  immortal  song 
the  glories  of  the  modern  Epaminondas 
Avill  remain  fresh  and  green,  not  only 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  in  the 
land  of  Bozzaris.  In  England,  his  ‘  Aln- 
Avick  Castle,’ 

“  ‘  Home  of  the  Percy’s  high-born  race,’ 

will  long  preserve  his  name  from  obli¬ 
vion  ;  while  in  Scotland,  the  song  he 
sang  in  prai.se  of  Burns  Avill  forever  con¬ 
nect  him  Avith  her  greatest  poet.  ‘  No¬ 
thing  finer  has  been  written  about 
Robert  than  Mr.  Halleck’s  poem,’  said 
Isabella,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  bard,  as  she  gave  the  writer,  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  some  rosebuds  from 
her  garden,  and  leaves  of  ivy  plucked 
from  her  cottage  door,  near  the  banks 
of  the  bonny  Doon,  to  carry  back  to  his 
gifted  friend.  Neither  will  those  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  and  tender  lines,  so 
familiar  to  all,  in  which  the  early  death 
of  his  chosen  companion  and  literary 
partner.  Dr.  Drake,  was  mourned  by 
Mr.  flalleck,  be  soon  forgotten.  They 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an*  endur¬ 
ing  monument  to  both  the  poets,  where- 
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ever  the  English  language  is  read  or 
spoken.  Like  Thomas  Campbell,  whose 
poetical  writings  he  so  much  admired, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleok  gave  to  the  world 
but  few  poems — ‘heirlooms  forever,’  to 
be  prized  nnd  cherished  by  his  country¬ 
men  through  the  coming  ages  and  gene¬ 
rations,  with 

“  ‘  Barth’s  and  sea’s  rich  {^ems, 

With  April’s  first-born  flowers, 

And  all  things  rare.’ 

“  The  arrangement  of  the  poems,  as 
made  by  the  poet  in  the  last  edition  of 
1868,  has  been  closely  followed  in  this 
volume,  without  reference  to  their  chro¬ 
nological  order ;  and  in  other  parti¬ 
culars  the  present  publication  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  Mr.  Halleck’s 
wishes,  as  expressed  to  the  writer  at 


POE 

'  DIES  IR.®. 

Thk  accompanying  lines  do  not  pretend  to  add 
another  new  version  to  those  already  existingof  this 
famous  hymn.  But  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  forcing 
all  translations  into  triplets  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  has  produced  an  artificial  stiffness,  which 
fails  to  represent  the  spirit  in  the  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  form  of  the  original  A.  P.  & 

Day  of  wrath,  0  dreadful  day, 

When  this  world  shall  pass  away. 

And  the  heavens  together  roll. 

Shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroU, 

Long  foretold  by  saint  and  sage, 

David's  harp  aud  Sibyl’s  page. 

Day  of  terror,  day  of  doom, 

When  the  Judge  at  last  shall  come; 

Thro'  the  deep  and  silent  gloom, 

Shrouding  every  human  tomb, 

Shall  the  Archangel’s  trumpet  tone 
Summon  all  before  the  Throne. 

’Then  shall  Nature  stand  aghast. 

Death  himself  be  overcast ; 

Then  at  her  Creator’s  call. 

Near  and  distant,  great  and  small. 

Shall  the  whole  creation  rise 
Waiting  for  the  Great  Assize. 

Then  the  writing  shall  be  read, 

Which  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead  ; 
Then  the  Lord  of  all  our  race 
Shall  appoint  to  each  his  place ; 

Every  wrong  shall  be  set  right, 

Every  secret  brought  to  li$^t. 

Then  -in  that  tremendous  day, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
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their  last  interview,  but  a  few  weeks 
before 

“  '  He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again. 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.’ 

“  Tlie  share  of  the  editor  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  can  scarcely  be  regarded  too  slightly. 
He  cannot  even  claim  the  credit  for  the 
notes,  as  a  portion  of  them  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  poet  himself.  Among  the 
notes  to  the  miscellaneous  poems,  the 
first  nine  will  be  recognized  as  having 
appeared  in  all  previous  editions,  while 
the  notes  to  ‘  Fanny  *  and  ‘  The  Record¬ 
er’  are,  with  a  few  slight  alterations 
and  additions,  substantially  Mr.  Hal¬ 
leck’s;  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  editor 
trusts  will  be  awarded  the  credit  for 
whatever  maybe  found  among  them 
worthy  of  praise.” 


TRY. 

What  shall  I  the  sinner  say  7 
“What  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay?” 
When  the  righteous  shrinks  for  fear. 
How  shall  my  frail  soul  appeair  7 

King  of  kings,  enthron’d  on  high, 

In  Thine  awful  Majesty, 

Thou  who  of  Thy  mercy  free 
Savest  those  who  sav’d  shall  be~ 

In  Thy  boundless  charity. 

Fount  of  Pity,  save  Thou  me. 

0  remember.  Saviour  dear. 

What  the  cause  that  brought  Thee  here ; 
All  Thy  long  and  perilous  way 
Was  for  me  who  went  astray. 

When  that  day  at  last  is  come. 

Call,  0  call  the  wanderer  home. 

Thou  in  search  of  me  didst  sit 
Weary  with  the  noonday  heat. 

Thou  to  save  my  soul  hast  borne 
Cross  and  grief,  and  hate  and  acorn ; 

0  may  all  that  toil  and  pain 
Not  be  wholly  spent  in  vain  I 

0  just  Judge,  to  whom  belongs 
Yengeance  for  all  earthly  wrongs. 

Grant  forgiveness.  Lord,  at  last, 

Ere  the  dread  account  be  past 
Lo  I  my  sighs,  my  guilt,  my  shame  I 
Spare  me  for  Thine  own  great  Name : 

Thou  who  bad’st  the  sinner  cease 
From  her  tears,  and  go  in  peace— 

Thou  wbo  to  the  dying  thief, 

Spakest  pardon  and  relief;— 

Tlu>u,  0  Lord,  to  me  hast  given, 

Even  to  me,  the  hope  of  Heaven  I 
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OATHEBINa  SNOWDROPS. 

Now  past  away  in  wintry  night, 

Gomes  back  again  the  sunshine  bright, 

The  golden  flow  of  ruddy  light — 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing ; 

The  breaking  buds  are  growing  red, 

And  purple  turns  the  violet  bed, 

The  yellow  primrose  shows  its  head 
In  bright  and  early  spring. 

Keen  is  the  air,  the  ponds  still  freeze. 

The  tangled  branches  on  the  trees 
Still  bare  to  shudder  ’neath  the  breeze. 
Though  merry  mortals  sing ; 

Whilst  foremost  iu  the  floral  race 
The  modest  snowdrop  shows  its  face. 

And  purely,  sweetly  takes  its  place 
As  flrst-born  child  of  spring. 

Then  bright-eyed  maidens,  young  and  fair. 
The  snowy  blossoms  cull  with  care. 

To  twine  them  in  their  jetty  hair. 

Whilst  merry  voices  ring : 

For  what  think  they  of  care  or  grief, 

Of  winter's  chill  or  autumn’s  leaf, 

That  life  is  sometimes  sad  and  brief? — 
With  them  ’tis  ever  spring  I 

Though  seasons  quickly  come  and  go, 

Qroat  joys  are  theirs,  few  cares  they  know ; 
And  heed  not — it  were  better  so— 

Wliat  summer  days  may  bring. 
Laugh  on,  fair  girls !  and  often  stay 
To  pluck  sweet  blossoms  on  your  way. 

And  gather  snowdrops  while  you  may — 

.  For  'tis  not  always  spring. 

J.  Ashby  Stebrt. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  BODY. 

[Prom  the  new  volume,  “Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever.”] 

They  err  who  tell  us  that  the  spirit  unclothed 
And  from  its  mortal  tabernacle  loosed 
Has  neither  lineament  of  countenance 
Nor  limit  of  ethereal  mould,  nor  form 
Of  spiritual  substance.  The  Eternal  Word, 
Before  He  hung  upon  the  Virgin’s  breasts. 

Was  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  men 
In  visible  similitude  defined ; 

And  when  oii  Cavalry  He  gave  up  the  ghost, 

In  that  emancipated  spirit  wont  forth 
And  preached  glad  tiding  to  the  souls  below. 

The  angels  are  but  spirits,  a  flame  of  fire. 

And  subtle  as  the  viewless  winds  of  heaven ; 

Yet  are  they  each  to  the  other  visible. 

And  beautiful  with  those  original  forms 
That  crowned  the  mom  of  their  nativity, 

Each  has  his  several  beauty.  It  is  true 
The  changes  that  diversify  their  state. 

Wrought  with  the  speed  of  wishes  at  their  will 
And  pleasure  who  are  pleased  as  pleases  God, 
Are  many  as  are  the  leaves  and  hloom  and  fmit 
That  shed  new  lustre  to  the  orange  groves 
And  vineyards  of  the  South,  but  stiU  remains 


Their  angel  ideality  the  same. 

As  we  confuse  not  orauge  trees  and  vines. 

Aud  so  the  spirit  breathed  in  human  flesh, 

By  death  divested  of  its  mortal  robes, 

Stains  its  individual  character. 

Aye,  and  with  the  very  mould  of  its  sojourn 
Within  this  earthly  tabernacle.  Face 
Answers  to  face,  and  limb  to  limb ;  nor  lacks 
The  saints’  immediate  investiture 
With  saintly  apparel.  Only  then  the  mind 
Which  struggles  here  within  this  fleshly  veil 
As  the  pure  Are  in  a  half  polished  gem — 

Ruby  or  amethyst  or  diamond, — 

Imprisoned,  when  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain, 
Beams  as  with  solar  radiance  forth,  aud  sheds 
O’er  every  motion,  every  look. 

That  which  is  born  of  spirit  is  spirit,  and  seems 
All  ear,  all  eye,  all  feeling,  and  all  heart; 

A  crystal  shrine  of  life. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

Of  old,  the  mountain-rooted  pines, 

A  thousand  thronging  stems,  have  stood. 

And,  shading  deep  tlieir  forest  lines, 

A  cloud  of  green,  the  branches  brood. 

And  strew  with  brown  unnumbered  tines 
The  still,  soft  paths  that  tliread  the  wood. 

The  sun  is  up,  but  not  a  beam 
Of  golden  splendor  reaches  there ; 

A  reddening  glow,  a  silent  dream 
Possess  the  dumb  mysterious  air; 

While  sea-like  sounds  the  distant  stream 
Of  baffled  wind  the  summits  bear. 

There  prisoned  stand  old  robber-towers, 

'  A  ruined  shell  where  ivies  fall. 

And  flitting  song-birds  make  their  bowers ; 
Tlie  pine-trunk  stands  within  the  hall, 

And  childrem  come  and  climb  for  flowers 
The  covered  heap  and  broken  wall. 

The  years  are  o’er  when  dreaded  track 
Of  lawless  riders  marked  the  ground ; 

When  robber  count  rode  clanking  back 
With  steers  and  plundered  captives  bound. 

And  tree-tilled  hollows  deep  and  black 
Were  haunts  at  night  of  demon  sound. 

The  village  shines  reflected  bright 
Besides  the  river’s  winding  chain ; 

The  castle  moulders  on  the  height ; 

And  peace  and  tillage  tranquil  reign ; 

But,  as  of  old,  the  morning  light 
Breaks  on  the  forest’s  green  domain. 


A  Poet’s  Epitaph. — In  Memory  of  Words¬ 
worth,  bom  7th  April,  1770;  di^  7th  April, 
1830. 

’Tis  true,  alas,  the  poet’s  fled  I 
But  words  of  goodness  never  die : 

While  worth  commingles  with  the  dead 
And  loving  Muses  praise  on  high. 

While  celandine  and  daisies  grow. 

And  verdure  shuns  the  hidden  cave, 

Poor  homeward  soul  I  ’tis  thine  to  know 
What  memories  survive  a  grave. 

Francis  Stephens. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

A  Book  about  Dominies.  Boston :  Roberts  Broth* 
ers.  All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
“  A  Book  about  Boys  ”  by  the  same  author,  which 
we  reviewed  couple  of  months  since,  will  be 
glad  to  see  what  Mr.  Hope  has  to  say  about  Dom¬ 
inies.  The  thoughtfulness,  the  high-toned  and  va¬ 
ried  culture,  the  unerring  sagacity,  and  the  rare 
quality  of  the  humor  which  characterize  every 
chapter  of  the  Book  about  Boys,  could  not  but 
draw  attention  to  the  author  and  insure  a  hearing 
for  anything  which  he  may  undertake.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  so  completely  adapted  to  the 
work  has  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  literary  labor  in  an  exceptional 
field.  The  very  first  impulse  of  all  minds,  except 
those  of  the  highest  order,  is  to  get  beyond  the  dull 
experiences  of  every-day  life,  and  to  create  ab 
initio.  To  this  impulse  are  to  be  attributed  the 
many  failures  in  the  portrayal  of  different  char¬ 
acters  and  phases  of  character,  of  pursuits  and 
the  tendency  of  their  influence,  which  wc  are  con¬ 
tinually  called  upon  to  mark,  and  which  would 
be  laughably  absurd  if  they  were  not  in  too  many 
instances  pernicious.  Even  those  authors  who 
in  general  are  most  faithful  in  their  delineations, 
and  whose  works  are  of  recognized  value,  often 
fail  most  signally  in  attempting  certahi  charac¬ 
ters  and  professions.  The  conventional  or  ideal 
clergyman,  schoolmaster,  and  school-boy,  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  different  from  the  real  as  is  compatible 
with  the  limitations  of  mind,  and  yet  we  see  them 
repeated  over  and  over  again  until  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  “  if  facts  are  against  them, 
BO  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.”  There  are  certain¬ 
ly  no  characters  who  suffer  more  at  the  hands  of 
these  authors  than  Dominies  and  boys,  ancl,  in¬ 
deed,  reasoning  a  priori,  we  would  see  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  so.  A  schoolmaster’s  life  can  nev¬ 
er  be  understood  but  by  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  of  it,  and  unfortunately  that  experience 
is  seldom  calculated  to  foster  literary  labors ;  and 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought,  education, 
and  society,  is  directly  away  from’the  habits,  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  interests  of  boys.  As  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  either  boys  and  schoolmasters  must 
be  vindicated  by  those  whose  experience  enables 
them  to  understand  both,  or,  as  is  alas  1  too  rap¬ 
idly  being  done,  they  must  be  asimilated  to  the 
conventional  standard,  and  warped  into  unison 
with  the  shallow  humanitarianism  of  the  age. 

Such  a  monstrosity  as  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  “  Or¬ 
ville  College  Boys  ”  would  be  but  another  fieetiug 
bubble  cast  up  by  pretentious  ignorance,  did  it 
not  illustrate  what  college  boys  and  college  mas¬ 
ters  are  only  too  likely  to  become.  It  is  detest¬ 
able,  not  b^use  it  is  utterly  false  and  unnatural, 
but  because  it  portrays  the  probable  degenerate 
college  of  the  future,  and  bemuse  it,  and  w'orks 
like  it,  have  only  tw  powerful  an  influence  in 
bringing  about  t4e  false  and  unnatural  state 
which  they  delineate. 

At  this  time,  when  great  revolutions  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline  are  being  agitated ;  when  the  re¬ 
lations  of  pupil  to  teacher  and  teacher  to  parent  are 
being  discussed,  and  of  course  "  reformed.”  it  is 
well  to  have  one  who  is  a  teacher  himself,  and 
who  has  devoted  a  life  time  to  the  study  of  boys, 
and  who  is,  moreover,  a  generous,  intellectual, 
cultivated,  and  conscientious  man,  to  express  bis 


convictions  on  the  mooted  questions.  It  is  better 
still  to  give  them  heed. 

We  said  in  our  review  of  “A  Book  about  Boys,” 
that  it  wag  a  pioneer  in  an  entirely  new  field. 
We  must  withdraw  that  and  give  the  place  of  hon¬ 
or  to  the  book  before  us.  “  A  Book  about  Domi¬ 
nies  ”  was  Mr.  Hope’s  earliest  work,  and  was  the 
first  one  published  in  England,  though  the  “  Book 
about  Boys  ”  seems  to  have  first  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros. 

The  Dominie  book  anticipates  the  ground  and 
sketches  off  the  general  outline  of  the  latter, 
though  covering  a  rather  wider  field.  Schools, 
systems  of  education,  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  popular  fallacies,  are  all  touched  upon  witli 
surprising  dexterity  and  an  infallible  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  which  can  only  result  from  the  widest 
experience  and  the  largest  sympathies.  Nothing 
is  said  which  should  be  left  unsaid,  and  nothing 
of  paramount  importance  is  shunned  or  ignored. 
Whether  the  truth  be  palatable  or  unpalatable,  it 
is  told  with  the  same  unflinching  earnestness; 
and  indeed  his  absolute  fearlessness  is  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  admirable  characteristics  of 
our  author.  In  his  second  work  (which  we  read 
first)  we  were  sometimes  disposed  to  feel  exas¬ 
perated  at  what  we  considered  needless  antago¬ 
nism,  but  after  perusing  his  first  we  see  that  it  is 
moral  and  social  fearlessness  inherent  in  the  man, 
and  based  on  conscientious  conviction.  When  one 
has  passed  triumphantly  through  the -ordeal  of 
public  criticisms  and  is  indorsed  by  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Press,  he  naturally  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  “  speak  as  one  having  authority,”  and 
this  explains  the  shadow  of  dogmatism  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  Book  about  Boys.” 

Of  the  two  works,  “  A  Book  about  Dominies  ”  is 
probably  the  more  interesting,  though  either  will 
hold  its  own,  even  with  the  fictions  of  the  day. 

It  is  autobiographical,  and  tells  the  tale  of  a  life 
nobly  planned,  nobly  carried  out,  and  may  it  be 
long  before  wc  write,  nobly  spent 

An  undertone  of  sentiment  (not  sentimentali¬ 
ty),  pervades  the  book,  and  the  sparkle  and  viva¬ 
city  of  the  style,  the  freshness  and  fervor  of  the 
sympathies,  the  fund  of  anecdote,  and  the  irre¬ 
pressible  good  humor,  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  tliey  emanate  from  a  man  whoso 
way  of  life  is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

Altogether,  we  know  of  no  two  books  recently 
published  which  we  can  and  do  recommend  so 
strongly  to  all,  whether  parents  or  children. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Hope  is  engaged  on  another 
work  which  is  soon  to  appear  in  England,  and 
we  presume  here  also.  We  hope  it  will  be  a 
story  for  boys  after  the  manner  of  “  Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days  at  Rugby.”  We  are  confident  that 
Mr.  Hope  can  excel  that  famous  work. 

We  say  that  we  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Hope 
devote  his  tiJent  to  fiction  for  boys,  because  by 
so  doing  he  can  secure  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  by  any  didactic  essay,  hosvever  interesting. 
Something  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  slipshod  sentimentalism  and  pious 
goody-goody  which  is  being  crammed  into  the 
heads  of  boys,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
give  them  a  healthful  and  wholesome  literature. 

Watchworiis  for  the  Warfare  of  Life,  New  York ; 
M.  W.  Dodd.  A  new  work  by  the  author  of  the 
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Schonberg-Cotla  family  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in- 
torest  among  all  those  who  have  derived  amuee- 
ment  and  instruction  from  her  former  books,  more 
especially  when  it  relates  to  that  subject  and  era 
which  she  has  done  so  much  to  render  familiar  to 
readers  of  English  everywhere.  We  have  only  to 
imagine  what  would  be  our  impressions  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  how  little  we  would  know  of  him  and 
his  private  life,  had  Mrs.  Charles  never  written,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  her  works. 

Still  there  was  a  gap  to  be  filled,  a  need  which 
we  have  all  recognized,  and  which  has  never  been 
supplied.  However  familiar  Mrs.  Charles  may 
have  made  us  with  the  boyhood,  youth,  and  man¬ 
hood  of  Luther;  his  struggles,  his  hopes,  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  indomitable  will,  and  his  conversation, 
we  had  never  yet  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
him,  as  it  were,  and  taken  into  his  confidence. 

We  have  read  what  he  may  possibly  have 
thought  and  said  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  have  never  felt  absolutely  certain  that  he  did 
say  what  we  read. 

Tliis  work  satisfies  the  want  amply.  It  is  a 
compilation  from  the  actual  writings  of  the  Great 
Reformer,  and  contains  bis  opinions  and  sayings 
upon  almost  every  subject  about  which  a  man 
could  write,  speak,  or  think.  The  selections  are 
made  with  rare  good  judgment,  and  though  the 
classification  is  not  altogetlier  unexceptionable, 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  Luther  rereives  liberal 
justice,  which  is  very  high  praise  indeed. 

No  one  who  reads  this  collection  can  any 
longer  fail  to  understand  how  Luther  obtained 
such  a  wonderful  inflvience  over  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  convulsed  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

A  majestic  and  subtle  intellect,  a  judgment  all 
but  infallible,  a  courage  and  resolution  which  re¬ 
coiled  at*  no  obstacle,  and  a  purity  of  heart  which 
knew  no  taint  of  evil,  mark  the  outlines  of  this 
extraordinary  character,  and  give  to  his  words  al¬ 
most  the  sanctity  of  inspiration.  His  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures  would  be  wonderful  even  in 
our  day  of  Commentaries  and  Bible  Dictionaries, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  intellectual  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  seems  little  less  than  miraculous. 

We- doubt  if  any  truer  and  better  estimate  of 
the  persons  of  Scripture  was  ever  formed  than  he 
sketches  ofiT  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  The 
magnanimous  liberality  with  which  ho  speaks  of 
such  men  as  Cain,  Pilate,  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
shows  how  wholly  free  he  was  from  the  fanaticism 
which  too  often  characterizes  professed  Reformers, 
and  furnishes  a  bright  exemplar  to  the  theologians 
even  of  our  own  day. 

He  conjectures  that  the  book  of  Job  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Solomon  (wo  now  know  Job  to  be  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Bible),  and  makes  several  other  mis¬ 
takes  which  at  that  era  were  unavoidable;  but  the 
general  correctness  of  his  opinions  on  biblical 
questions  is  altogether  surprising. 

We  should  like  to  quote  his  remarks  on  David ; 
but  we  suppose  the  book  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  every  Christian  household,  and  a  single  ex¬ 
cerpt  would  bo  injustice.  To  his  eloquence  we  can 
pay  no  juster  tribute  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  himself  a  writer  of  the  very 
highest  order : 

“  Luther’s  prose  is  a  half-battle ;  few  deeds  are 

equal  to  his  words .  Every  bravo  life 

appears  out  of  the  past  not  so  brave  as  it  really 


was,  for  the  forms  of  terror  with  which  it  fought 
are  overthrown. 

“  Against  the  many-armed  Future  threatening 
from  its  clouds,  only  the  great  soul  has  courage ; 
every  one  can  be  courageous  toward  the  spent- 
out,  disclothed  Past.  Luther  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  electric  tempests  which  he  hud  enkindled, 
and  for  us  cleared  and  unfolded  them  into  pure 
air.” 

Gerieva's  Shield.  New  Tork :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  concerning  which  we 
always  marvel  who  buys  them  and  who  reads 
them. 

It  is  probably  equally  strange  how  they  can 
pa.ss  the  scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
publisher ;  but  he  doubtless  considers  it  his  province 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  the 
numbers  of  them  which  are  constantly  published, 
and  apparently  disposed  of,  show  that  there  is  such 
a  demand ;  but  the  problem  as  to  who  the  con¬ 
sumers  can  bo  still  remains  unsolvable. 

Years  ago,  when  the  literature  for  the  young 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees ;  when  dry  pro¬ 
verbs,  and  drier  stories,  in  which  George  the  Saint 
was  always  saying  or  doing  something  ineffably 
good,  and  Jack  the  vicious  something  impossibly 
bad, — when  these  and  these  only  were  considered 
proper  aliment  for  the  youthful  mind,  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  was  to  some  extent  capable  of 
explanation;  but  how  they  can  hold  their  own 
now,  when  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day 
are  engaged  in  writing  juvenile  literature,  whole¬ 
some,  artistic,  and  healthful ;  when  a  natural  reli¬ 
gion  (or  religion  of  nature)  is  opposed  to  moral 
platitudes  and  sentimentalisms,  and  when  children 
are  taught  the  rightfulness  of  being  children,  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  letters. 

Anything  more  hopelessly  stupid  and  tiresome 
could  not  well  be  conceived,  nor  anything  better 
calculated  to  disgust  children  or  to  make  hypocrites 
of  them.  One  such  book  as  this  would  do  more 
to  discourage  a  boy  in  the  endeavor  to  lead  an 
upright  life  than  any  half  dozen  you  could  select 
from  Beadle’s  Dime  Novels — that  is,  unless  he 
should  read  it  (as  he  doubtless  would)  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  stumbles  over  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  copy-book. 

In  Geneva’s  Shield  the  author  gives,  or  proposes 
to  give,  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva 
up  to  the  time  of  John  Calvin,  in  1536. 

So  far,  well;  but  in  the  unskilful  attempt  to 
combine  a  good  deal  of  piety  with  a  very  little  of 
history,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  prepared  a 
composition  which,  in  his  hands  at  least,  refuses 
to  mix  well.  The  work  is  altogether  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  and  did  we  not  see  on  the  title- 
page  that  the  author  has  perpetrated  divers  other 
books,  we  should  at  once  haye  attributed  it  to  some 
tyro,  whose  faults  a  little  experience  in  composition 
might  remedy.  As  it  is,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Disjointed  and  crude  narrative;  little  girls  of 
eight,  who  vanquish  the  priests  in  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  and  bring  the  Ambassador  of  France  to 
their  feet  to  learn  of  the  esoteric  truths  of  the  New 
Testament;  little  boys  who  declare  they  would 
rather  have  a  copy  of  the  8cripturcs  than  a  new 
cap,  are  among  the  attractive  probabilities  of  the 
book;  while  the  value  of  the  modicum  of  history 
which  it,  presents  is  much  impaired  by  useless 
details.  A  genial  and  clever  essay  on  the  Swiss 
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Reformation,  preaentinf^  the  several  stages  of  its 
progress  in  a  clearly  defined  narrative,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  awaken  the  interest  and 
benefit  the  understanding  of  the  young  people 
whom  the  author  desires  to  reach.  One  thing  is 
evident  from  the  very  first  page — that  the  author 
has  no  talent  for  the  deiineation  of  character;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  for  the  future  he  lay  his 
ghost  of  fiction  and  treat  his  subjects  from  the 
essayist’s  8tand>poiut 

The  work  is  brought  out,  like  everything  else 
which  Mr.  Dodd  publishes,  in  very  handsome 
style. 

The  books  of  Mr.  Dodd  are  invariably  models 
of  neatness,  and  it  is  not  ofteu  tliat  a  work  defective 
In  any  other  respect  escapes  his  scrutiny.  We 
believe  this  is  the  first  from  his  house  which  we 
have  ever  felt  called  upon  to  speak  unfavorably  of. 

Among  the  Hilla.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  <b 
Co.  This  is  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  John  G. 
Whittier  which  takes  its  name  from  the  longest 
poem.  There  are  eleven  in  all,  but  the  ten  seem 
to  have  been  put  in  as  padding  to  the  one  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  b(Mk,  rather  than  from  any 
particular  merit  of  their  own. 

Among  the  Hills  is  a  sweet,  musical  pastoral, 
graceful  in  expression,  delicate  in  sentiment, 
elevated  in  tone,  and  pointing  a  moral,  as  do  all  of 
Whittier’s  wi  itings. 

It,  with  The  Prelude,  which  is  excellent,  is  the 
only  poem  in  the  collection  (possibly  with  one 
exception)  worthy  of  the  author  of  Maud  Muller 
and  Snow  Bound 

As  the  greater  portion  of  it  w'as  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Eclectic  under  the  title  of  The  Wife, 
our  readers  can  judge  of  its  beauty  for  themselves. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  are  mostly  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  character,  and  mostly  lyrical  commonplaces. 
If,  as  Poo  held,  didactic  poetry  is  simply  no  poetry 
at  all  (and  probably  he  was  right,  taking  the  word 
in  its  highest  sense),  then  must  the  whole  of  them 
be  shutlled  off  the  boards;  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  only  didactic  but  unimaginative,  self-evident 
thoughts,  which  occur  to  every  one  and  which  had 
as  well  be  told  in  prose,  or  in  fact  not  told  at  all 
The  Meeting,  which  next  to  Among  the  Hills  is 
the  longest  poem  in  the  collection,  shows  the 
Quaker  sympathies  of  the  poet,  and  is  devoted  to  a 
defence  of  “silent  meetings,”  not  only  against  the 
advocates  of  a  pre-ordained  ceremonial,  but  against 
those  who  suggest  the  advantages  of  solitude  over 
alienee. 

Lines  on  a  Fly  Leaf  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  one 
whom  w'e  conceive  to  be  Gail  Hamilton,  and  shows 
pretty  conclusively  on  which  side  the  author  will 
be  found  in  the  new  “  irrepressible  conflict.” 

In  our  estimate  of  the  poems  before  us  we  must 
be  understood  as  comparing  the  author  with  him¬ 
self;  which  is  a  severe  test.  Some  of  Whittier’s 
writings  must  place  him  among  the  very  foremost 
American  poets,  and  to  equal  himself  at  all  times 
would  be  a  truly  glorious  success. 

As  compared  to  the  thousands  of  verses  which 
are  annually  printed,  they  are  all  well  worthy  of 
preservation. 

The  book  is  small,  containing  only  100  pages, 
and  IS  brought  out  in  very  neat  style. 

The  Handy  Volume  Thackeray.  New  York: 
P.  S.  Wynkoop  k  Son.  Fiction,  which  is  some- 
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times  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  evil 
can  also  be  made  one  of  the  roost  potent  influences 
for  good.  Unfortunately,  the  good  which  it  has 
done  has  probably  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  evil ;  but  this  is  because  the  works  which 
are  ostensibly  published  for  “the  million,”  and 
whose  cheapness  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  million,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  of  a  per¬ 
nicious  character.  This,  however,  is  burning  leas 
and  less  the  case,  and  the  enterprise  of  our 
publishers  is  rapidly  bringing  out  the  best  literature 
in  forms  so  cheap  as  to  render  them  attainable 
to  all 

The  Handy  Volume  Thackeray  is  the  best  cheap 
edition  yet  published,  and  is  brought  out  in  cloth 
in  very  neat  shape.  Pendennis  and  The  New- 
comes  are  now  ready. 

They  contain  about  600  pages  each ;  the  type 
though  small  is  quite  legible,  and  they  are  ”  illus¬ 
trated  ”  by  several  miserable  wood-cuts.  A  very 
good  portrait  of  Thackeray  himself,  engraved  on 
steel,  is  prefixed  to  The  Newcomes. 

Every  one  now,  even  the  poorest,  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  best  works  of  him  who, 
in  his  own  special  field,  the  delineation  of  respect¬ 
able  English  society,  was  the  greatest  novelist  of 
the  age. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Age  of  our  Earth. — Among  the  astounding 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  is  that  of  the  im¬ 
mense  periods  that  have  passed  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  earth.  So  vast  were  the  cycles 
of  the  time  preceding  even  the  appearance  of  man 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  that  our  own  period 
seems  as  yesterday  when  compared  with  the  epochs 
that  have  gone  ^fore  it.  Had  we  only  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  deposits  of  rocks  heaped  above  each 
other  in  regular  strata  by  the  slow  accumulation 
of  materials,  they  alone  would  convince  us  of  the 
long  and  slow  maturing  of  God's  works  on  earth ; 
but  when  we  add  to  these  the  successive  popula¬ 
tions  of  whose  life  this  world  has  been  the  theatre, 
and  whose  remains  are  hidden  in  the  rocks  into 
which  the  mud,  or  sand,  or  soil,  of  whatever  kind, 
on  which  they  lived,  has  hardened  in  the  course  of 
time— or  the  enormous  chains  of  mountains  whose 
upheaval  divided  these  periods  of  quiet  accumula¬ 
tion  by  great  convulsions— or  the  changes  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  in  the  configurations  of  our  globe,  at 
the  sinking  of  lands  beneath  the  ocean,  or  the 
gradual  rising  of  continents  and  islands  above — or 
the  slow  growth  of  the  coral  reefs,  those  wonderful 
sea- walks,  raised  by  the  little  ocean  architects 
whose  own  bodies  furnish  both  the  building  stones 
and  the  cement  that  binds  them  together,  and  who 
have  worked  so  busily  during  the  long  centuries, 
that  there  are  extensive  countries,  mountain 
chains,  islands,  and  long  lines  of  coast,  consisting 
solely  of  their  remains — or  the  countless  forests 
that  have  grown  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  to  fill 
the  store-houses  of  coal,  that  feed  the  fires  of  the 
human  race — if  we  consider  all  these  records  of  the 
past,  the  intellect  fails  to  grasp  a  chronology  of 
which  our  experience  furnishes  no  data,  and  time 
tliat  lies  behind  us  seems  as  much  an  eternity  to 
our  conception,  as  the  future  that  stretcbes.indefl- 
nitely  before  us. — Agassa. 
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The  Sun. — ^Tho  public  in  general — ^but  espe¬ 
cially  the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  British  As^iation,  and  ourselves — 
are  given  a  chance  for  a  prize  of  £50.  The  trisec¬ 
tor  of  the  triangle,  whom  we  mentioned  a  short 
time  since,  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any 
one  who  will  show  “  how  the  sun  rises  or  sets  to  the 
earth  at  double  the  quantity  it  measures  in  the  Ar¬ 
mament."  This  gentleman  settles  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  earth’s  daily  rotation  by  making  the 
sun  and  earth  split  the  difference :  the  sun  does 
halffrom  east  to  west,  and  the  earth  does  half  from 
west  to  east ; 

“  And  80,  between  them  both. 

They  nick  the  circle  clean." 

This  is  not  a  fair  arrangement,  considering  that 
the  big  sun  has  half  an  orbit  to  do  every  day,  while 
the  little  earth  has  nothing  but  a  halt-spin  on  its 
own  axis.  Tlie  sun,  we  suspect,  has  been  made 
angry,  and  has  determined  to  give  us  a  hot  job  in 
return  for  the  one  we  liave  given  him.  If  tliis  be 
the  case,  we  hope  the  great  trisector  will  put  mat¬ 
ters  back  again  before  we  are  all  quite  roasted. 

Venom  of  Toads — The  toad,  formerly  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  creature  to  be  feared,  does  in  reality  pos¬ 
sess  a  venom  capable  of  killing  certain  animals  and 
injuring  man.  This  poison  is  not,  as  is  generally 
thought,  secreted  by  the  mouth  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
epidermic  cutaneous  secretion,  which  acts  power¬ 
fully  if  the  skin  be  abraded  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
tact.  Doga  which  bite  toads  soon  give  voice  to 
bowls  of  pain.  On  examination,  it  is  found  that 
the  palate  and  tongue  are  swollen,  and  a  viscous 
mucus  is  exuded.  Smaller  animals  coming  under 
the  influence  of  the  venom  undergo  true  narcotic 
poisoning,  soon  followed  by  convulsions  and  death. 
Experiments  made  by  MM.  Gratiolet,  Cloez,*and 
Vulpian,  show  that  the  matter  exuded  from  the 
parotid  region  of  the  toad  becomes  poisonous 
when  intr^uced  into  the  tissuea  A  tortoise  of 
the  species  Testudo  Mauritanica,  lamed  in  the  hind 
foot,  was  completely  paralyzed  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days;  and  the  paralysis  lasted  during  several 
months.  Some  savages  in  South  America  use  the 
acid  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  toad  in¬ 
stead  of  the  curara.  The  venom  exists  in  some¬ 
what  large  quantity  on  the  toad's  back.  Treat¬ 
ed  with  ether,  it  dissolves,  leaving  a  residuum ;  the 
evaporated  solution  exhibits  oleaginous  granules. 
The  residuum  contains  a  toxic  power  sufficiently 
strong,  even  after  complete  desiccation,  to  kill  a 
small  bird. 

An  Important  MetallurgiceU  Discovery  has 
been  lately  made,  which  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Besse¬ 
mer's  process  for  converting  iron  into  steel 
was  ingenious,  and  successful  with  the  best 
kinds  of  iron;  but  it  was  inapplicable  to  the 
inferior  kinds  produced  in  North-east  York¬ 
shire  and  in  Northamptonshire.  Now,  however, 
Bessemer  is  beaten  by  Heaton,  a  manufacturer  in 
the  Ere  wash  valley,  for  be  can  take  common  “pig," 
aud  turn  it  into  steel,  and  by  a  very  simple  pro¬ 
cess.  He  covers  the  bottom  of  a  cupola  with  ni¬ 
tre,  pours  thereon  the  molten  metal  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  convert,  aud  chemistry  does  the  rest  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  a  fierce  flame 


bursts  from  the  top  of  the  cupola.  Presently  all 
is  quiet ;  the  nitre,  by  the  action  of  the  intense 
heat,  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the 
iron  into  steel.  That  is  the  whole  process ;  and  on 
opening  the  cupola,  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  steel, 
weighing  from  twelve  hundred-weight  to  a  ton, 
ready  for  the  hammer,  and  to  be  wrought  into  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  steel  is  sent  into  the  market. 
As  is  well  known,  the  use  of  steel  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years,  and  we  are  constantly  told 
there  are  many  other  purposes  to  which  it  could 
be  applied,  if  it  were  only  cheap  enough.  That  it 
can  be  produced  at  a  moderate  cost,  has  now  been 
demonstrated. 

As  if  to  have  it  ready  for  this  new  steel,  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Justice  of  Philadelphia  have  brought  out 
a  “  dead-stroke  hammer,"  which  excels  the  ordi¬ 
nary  steam-hammer,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
and  by  economy  of  steam.  Three  of  these  ham¬ 
mers  can  be  kept  going  with  the  steam  required 
for  a  single  ordinary  hammer,  and  their  operation  is 
so  easy,  that  each  one  can  be  managed  by  “any 
boy  in  a  smithy.” 

Mr.  B.  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  has  invented 
a  steam-engine  which  requires  no  piston,  crank,  or 
steam-chest,  but  operates  by  centrifugal  force,  with 
but  little  friction,  and  makes  fifteen  hundred  revo¬ 
lutions  in  a  minute.  On  which  we  remark,  that  a 
centrifugal  steam-engine  is  not  a  new  thing. 
There  was  one  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  ;  and  we  once  saw  another 
at  a  Berkshire  iron-foundry.  But  neither  of  them 
could  do  real  hard  work. 

There  is  geographical  news  from  north  and 
south.  The  Prussian  exploring-ship  did  not  get 
up  to  the  north  pole ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  in  Zanzibar,  if  not  in  England,  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  German  explorers  did 
nothing  but  to  sail  up  to  81“  6'  of  north  latitude, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  ice,  and  then  came 
home  boasting  that  their  ship  had  been  nearer  to 
the  pole  than  any  other.  Perhaps  by  this  time 
they  have  discovered  their  mistake,  for  it  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  that  English  and  Dutch  whalers  have  sailed 
up  to  82“,  and  that  Scoresby  once  reached  81“ 
30',  and  could  have  gone  further,  had  discovery 
been  his  object,  for  the  sea  was  open  to  the  north. 
No  party  of  explorers,  however  ambitious,  that 
goes  out  and  home  in  a  single  season,  and  fears  to 
spend  a  winter  in  the  ice,  can  hope  to  penetrate  to 
the  pole. 

Vesuvitis  is  again  boiling  over,  thereby  keeping 
up  the  character  of  the  year,  which  for  earthquakes, 
storms,  and  volcanic  phenomena  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable  And  while  this  disturbance  is 
going  on  by  the  Bay  of  Naples,  word  comes  from 
the  ^uth  Sea  that  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Ha¬ 
waii  is  slowly  sinking,  and  has  gone  down  from 
eight  inches  to  eight  feet.  This  may  be  an  oscil¬ 
latory  movement;  and  if  so,  geologists  will  in 
time  hear  that  the  same  coast  is  rising.  Some 
years  ago,  in  a  Report  communicated  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association,  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  stated  that 
earthquake  phenomena  are  periodic ;  tliat  a  weak 
.disturbance  occurs  about  the  fifteenth  year  of 
each  century,  and  a  violent  disturbance,  outbreak, 
and  upheaval  take  place  between  the  sixtieth  and 
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eightieth  year.  As  regards  the  present  century, 
this  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

A  Communication  ha»  been  made  to  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Society  at  Paris  by  M.  de  Hauslab,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  from  lime  to  time  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  stud3'  the  physique  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live — namel}’,  the  origin  of 
the  present  state  of  our  globe,  and  its  crystal-like 
cleavage.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
about  mountains,  rocks,  dikes  and  their  line  of  di¬ 
rection,  he  shows  that  tlie  globe  presents  the  form 
approximately  of  a  great  octahedron  (eight-sided 
figure) ;  and  further,  tliat  the  three  axial  planes 
which  such  a  form  necessiiates,  may  be  described 
by  existing  circles  round  the  earth :  the  first  being 
Himalaya  and  Chimborazo;  starting  from  Cape 
Finisterre,  passing  to  India,  Borneo,  tlie  eastern 
range  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  across  to  South 
America,  Caracas,  the  Azores,  and  so  round  to 
Finisterre.  The  second  runs  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  ;  includes  the  Andes,  Rocky  Motmtains,  cross¬ 
es  Behring’s  Strait  to  Siberia,  thence  to  the  Altai, 
Uindostan,  Madagascar,  Cape  Colony,  and  ending 
again  at  the  Andes  of  Brazil.  The  third,  which 
cuts  the  two  former  at  right  angles,  proceeds  from 
the  Alps,  traverses  the  Mediterranean  by  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  to  the  mountains  of  Fezzan,  through 
Central  Africa  to  the  Cape,  on  to  Kerguelen’s 
Laud,  Blue  Mountains  of  Australia,  Spitzbergen, 
Scandinavia,  and  completing  itself  in  the  Alps, 
from  whence  it  started.  These  circles  show  the 
limits  of  the  faces  of  the  huge  crystal,  and  may  be 
divided  into  others,  comprising  forty-eight  in  the 
whole.  The  views  thus  set  forth  exhibit  much 
ingenuity;  and  when  we  consider  that  metals 
crystallize  in  various  forms,  and  native  iron  in  the 
octahedral,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favor. 
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Brooks's  Congress  Record  Ink. — This  is  a  new 
ink,  patented  by  D.  B.  Brooks  A  Bro.,  of  Boston. 
It  is  a  clear,  smooth,  beautiful  fpurple-black,  dries 
quickly  in  the  page,  is  singularly  free  from  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  corrodes  the  pen  less  titan  any  fluid 
we  have  ever  used. 

We  believe  it  to  be,  for  ordinary  manuscript 
writing,  the  best  ink  in  the  market 

A  tailor  ts,  according  to  tradition,  the  ninth  part 
of  a  man.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  must  a  man 
be  a  man  and  a  fraction  over,  when  he  can 
measure  himself,  do  his  tailoring  by  mail,  and, 
however  distant,  feel  absolutely  certain  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  fit.  Tills  result  is  attained  by  the  new 
measuring  rules,  furnished  to  every  one  on  ap¬ 
plication,  by  Messrs.  Fkeeuan  k  Bubb,  of  No.  124 
Fulton  Street  New  York. 

By  these  rules  a  man  residing  in  any  portion 
of  the  country  can  obtain  his  clothing  at  New 
York  prices  and  in  New  York  styles,  and  feel  al¬ 
most  as  certain  of  securing  a  satisfactory  fit  as  if 
he  were  present  in  person.  A  large  stock  of 
clothing  and  gents’  furnishing  goods  will  always 
be  found  at  the  store  of  Fbeeuan  k  Bubb. 

The  Ex-Queen  of  Spain  left  behind  her  170 
carriages,  leveral  hundred  Arab  and  English 
horses,  as  well  as  the  finest  collection  of  mules 
extant  in  the  coach-houses  and  stables  of  her  roy¬ 
al  palace  at  Madrid.  One  vehicle,  that  which  an¬ 


nually  conveyed  Her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  to 
the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  is  a  marvellous  speci¬ 
men  of  gilding  and  carving,  and  gorgeous  are 
the  trappings  l^longing  thereto  ;  more  curious  as 
au  historic  relic  is  the  quaintly  sculptured  vehi¬ 
cle  in  which  Jane,  Charles  V.*s  insane  daughter, 
travelled  with  the  body  of  her  dead  husband, 
Philip  the  Handsome. 

infect  of  Tobacco  on  Boys. — Dr.  Decaisne,  while 
engaged  in  investigating  the  influence  of  tobacco 
on  the  circulatory  system,  had  his  attention  caUed 
to  the  large  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
(land  15  years  who  were  addicted  to  smoking. 
Of  38  boys  who  smoked,  27  showed  symptoms  of 
disease  ;  32  had  various  disorders  of  circulation ; 
bruit  de  souffle  in  the  neck,  disordered  digestion, 
palpitation,  slowness  of  intellect,  and  more  orle.ss 
taste  for  strong  drinks.  Eight  showed  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  three 
had  intermittent  pulse ;  twelve  quite  frequent 
epitaxis  ;  ten  disordered  sleep  ;  and  four  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Gamblers  at  Baden-Baden. — At  the  present 
moment  there  are  three  very  bold  female  gamblers 

at  Baden.  One  is  the  Russian  princess - ,  who 

plays  several  hours  every  day  at  rotige  et  noir,  and 
sometimes  makes  what  in  our  money  would  be 
many  hundreds,  and  at  others  goes  empty  away. 
She  wins  calmly  enough,  but  when  luck  is  against 
her  looks  anxious.  The  second  is  Madame  Ra- 
tazzi,  wife  of  the  Italian  ex-minister — there  is  no 
impropriety  in  mentioning  her  name,  since  both  as 
authoress  and  politician  she  is  a  public  character. 
She  patronizes  roulette,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  her  money  passes  on  the  board.  She  is  a 
good  gambler — smirking  when  she  wins,  and 
smirking  w'hen  she  losea  She  dresses  us  splen¬ 
didly  as  any  of  the  dames  of  Paris.  The  other 
night  she  excited  a  flutter  among  the  ladies  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  salons  of  the  “Conversation”  by 
appearing  in  a  robe  flaming  red  with  an  exaggera¬ 
ted  train  which  dragged  its  slow  length  along  the 
floor.  But  the  greatest  of  the  feminine  pla^'crs  is 
the  Leonie  Leblanc.  When  she  is  at  the  rouge  et 
noir  table  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  is  collected  to 
witness  her  operations.  The  stakes  she  generally 
risks  is  G,000  francs  (£240),  which  is  the  maximum 
allowed.  Her  chance  is  changing:  a  few  days 
back  she  won  £4,000  in  one  sitting;  some  days 
later  she  lost  about  £2,000,  and  was  tlten  reduced 
to  the,  for  her,  indignity  of  playing  for  paltry  sums 
— £20  or  thereabouts. —  Court  Journal. 

Bismarck  as  a  Landlord. —  Bismarck  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  laudlord.  His  estate  covers  some  16,000 
acres,  of  which  he  leases  all  but  the  castle  and 
park.  Having  repeatedly  observed  that  one  of 
his  tenants  seemed  to  be  in  very  bad  spirits,  he 
one  day  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  cause 
— whether,  perhaps,  his  rent  was  too  high.  “  It 
is  not  that,”  said  the  tenant,  “  but  I  have  no 
capital,  and  without  capital  one  cannot  get  on — 
one  can  make  no  improvements.”  “  And  how 
much  do  yon  want  ?  ”  said  the  Count.  “  Six  thou¬ 
sand  thalers  ”  ($4600), was  the  reply  ;  “  and  if  I 
were  to  borrow  them  I  should  have  to  pay  most 
exorbitant  Interest”  “  There  you  are  mistaken,” 
said  the  Count ;  “  you  can  have  them  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  Go  to  my  secretary  this  after¬ 
noon  and  be  will  give  you  the  sum  at  once.” 
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